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PEEFACE 


The  course  presented  in  this  book,  and  in  the  List  of  Lahoror 
tory  Experiments^  which  is  published  in  a  separate  volume,  has 
grown  out  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  elementary  work  in  physics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  particularly  in  the  University  High 
School  of  the  School  of  Education  and  the  afl&liated  secondary 
schools.  Its  most  characteristic  features  have  been  on  trial  for 
three  or  four  years  in  more  than  a  score  of  different  secondary 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  books  represent  primarily  an  attempt  to  give  concrete  ex- 
pression to  a  rapidly  spreading  movement  to  make  high-school 
physics,  to  a  less  extent  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  either  a  con- 
densed reproduction  of  college  physics,  or  a  mathematical  and 
mechanical  introduction  to  technical  science,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  has  heretofore  been,  a  simple  and  immediate  pres- 
entation, in  langtuige  which  the  student  already  understands,  of 
the  hows  and  whys  of  the  physical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

A  second  aim  has  been  to  develop  a  course  in  which  the  labo- 
ratory and  class-room  phases  of  elementary  instruction  in  physics 
are  carefully  differentiated  and,  at  the  same  time,  closely  corre- 
lated. It  is  hoped  that  something  may  thus  be  done  toward 
remedying  the  inadequacy  which  still  exists  in  the  laboratory 
instruction  of  many  of  the  smaller  schools.  A  very  carefully 
selected  and  tested  list  of  distinctively  class-room  demonstrations 
will  be  found  to  run  through  the  book  in  fine  print,  while  foot- 
notes indicate  the  location  and  nature  of  the  laboratory  exercises 
which  should  be  inserted.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness  and  sim- 
plicity the  references  are  made  simply  to  the  authors'  manual, 
though  the  exercises  may  be  taken  from  any^pgd  M)p{a±oi;y  text. 


iv  PREFACE 

In  the  chapters  on  Molecular  Motions  and  Molecular  Forces, 
the  authors  have  sought  to  bring  into  their  proper  relations  to 
one  another  and  to  the  modern  theory  of  physics  a  large  number 
of  phenomena  which  are  sometimes  thrown  together  in  somewhat 
scrappy  and  illogical  form  under  the  general  head,  Properties  of 
Matter. 

In  the  treatment  of  image  formation  the  time-honored  fiction 
of  rays  has  been  replaced  by  the  truer,  simpler,  and  more  compre- 
hensible view  point  of  change  in  wave  curvature.  In  the  treat- 
ment also  of  surface  tension,  electro-magnetic  induction,  and  the 
mechanism  of  tone  production  by  wind  instruments,  it  is  thought 
that  some  familiar  fictions  of  physics  have  been  replaced  by 
"  causally  conditioning ''  facts. 

In  the  description  and  illustration  of  physical  appliances  the 
course  has  been  made  unusually  complete.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  of  the  material  of  this  sort  which  has  been  introduced  will 
under  all  circumstances  be  assigned  for  recitation  purposes.  It  is 
inserted  because  it  is  precisely  what  the  student  is  usually  most 
eager  to  learn,  but  cannot,  in  general,  obtain  from  books  because 
their  language  is  too  technical  for  him,  nor  yet  from  his  teacher 
'because  the  latter  lacks  the  necessary  diagrams.  It  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  read  by  most  pupils  whether  it  is  assigned  or  not.. 

In  the  last  chapter  are  presented  in  some  detail  the  recent 
epoch-making  discoveries  which  have  brought  the  electron  into 
prominence  and  have  so  profoundly  modified  molecular,  electrical, 
and  optical  theories. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Questions  and  Problems 
which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  subdivision  of  a  chapter,  so 
that  they  may  be  made,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  part  of  each 
day's  assignment. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  course  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  each  of  the  very  large  number  of  figures  not  in  any  sense 
showy,  but  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  educative.  The  portraits 
of  sixteen  of  the  great  makers  of  physics  have  been  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  adding  human  and  historic  interest. 


PREFACE  V 

Finally,  the  authors  have  endeavored  to  avoid  sacrificing  comr 
prehensiMlity  to  condensation.  Although  they  have  presented  a 
smaller  number  of  subjects  than  is  often  found  in  an  elementary 
text,  they  have  striven  to  present  each  subject  with  sufficient 
illustration  and  amplification  to  make  it  easily  and  quickly  intel- 
ligible. This,  together  with  the  large  number  of  figures,  has  added 
to  the  number  of  pages  in  the  book,  although  it  has  actually 
shortened  the  course.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  indicating  in 
what  directions  omissions  may  be  made,  if  necessary,  without 
interfering  with  continuity,  paragraphs  have  here  and  there  been 
thrown  into  fine  print.  These  paragraphs  will  easily  be  distin- 
guished from^the  class-room  experiments,  which  are  in  the  same 
type.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  descriptions  of  physical 
appliances. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  suitable  recognition  of  the 
assistance  which  has  been  derived  from  the  close  cooperation  of 
more  than  a  score  of  men  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  development  of  this  course.  All  of  the  following  have  read 
either  the  whole  or  large  parts  of  the  manuscript  or  proof,  and  all 
of  them  have  made  important  suggestions  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text :  Dr.  C.  J.  Ling  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Denver,  Colorado;  Superintendent  H.  0.  Murfee  of  the 
Marion  Military  Institute,  Marion,  Alabama ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  of 
the  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  J.  C.  Packard,  Sub- 
master  of  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
T.  C.  Hebb  of  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Professor  B.  0.  Hutchison  of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois;  Mr.  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Seattle  High  School, 
Washington ;  Dr.  G.  M.  Hobbs,  Dr.  C.  J.  Lynde,  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wescott  of  the  University  High  School ;  and  Mr.  Harry  D.  Abells 
of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
part  which  Dr.  Ling  has  had  in  the  development  of  the  course 
has  been  of  especial  importance. 

R.  A.  MILLIKAN 
H.  G.  GALE 
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CHAPTER  I 

MEASUREMENT 

Fundamental  Units 

1.  The  historic  standard  of  length.  Nearly  all  civilized 
nations  have  at  some  time  employed  a  unit  of  length  the  name 
of  which  bore  the  same  significance  as  does  foot  in  English. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  each  country 
this  unit  has  been  derived  from  the  length  of  .the  human  foot. 

But,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  an  origin,  no 
two  peoples  have  agreed  in  the  length  of  their  standard.  Thus 
the  Greek  foot,  supposed  to  represent  the  length  of  the  foot 
of  Hercules,  was  12.14  English  inches;  the  Macedonian  foot 
was  1408  inches,  the  Pythian  9.72,  and  the  Sicilian  8.75.  In 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Age  almost  every  town  had  its 
own  characteristic  foot;  thus  in  Eome  a  foot  was  11.62  inches, 
in  Milan  13.68,  in  Brussels  10.86,  in  Gottingen  il.45,  and  in 
Geneva  19.21. 

It  is  probable  that  in  England,  after  the  yard  (a  unit  which 
is  supposed  to  have  represented  the  length  of  the  arm  of  King 
Henry  I)  became  established  as  a  standard,  the  foot  was  arbi- 
trarily chosen  as  one  third  of  this  standard  yard.  The  mean 
length  of  the  male  foot  in  the  United  States,  according  to  meas- 
urements made  upon  16,000  men  in  the  United  States  army,  is 
10.05  inchea 
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2  MEASUREMENT 

2.  Relations  between  different  units  of  length.  It  has  also 
been  true,  in  general,  that  in  a  given  country  the  different  units 
of  length  in  common  use,  such,  for  example,  as  the  inch,  the 
hand,  the  foot,  the  fathom,  the  rod,  the  mile,  etc.,  have  been 
derived  either  from  the  lengths  of  diflFerent  members  of  the 
human  body  or  from  equally  unrelated  magnitudes,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  been  connected  with  one  another  by  no  common 
multiplier.  Thus  there  are  12  inches  in  a  foot,  3  feet  in  a  yard, 
5|-  yards  in  a  rod,  1760  yards  in  a  mile,  etc.  Furthermore  the 
multipliers  are  not  only  different,  but  are  frequently  extremely 
awkward ;  e.g.  there  are  16^  feet,  or  5^  yards,  in  a  rod. 

3.  Relations  between  units  of  length,  area,  volumei  and 
mass.  A  similar  and  even  worse  complexity  exists  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  units  of  length  to  those  of  area,  capacity,  and  mass. 
For  example,  a  square  field  containing  an  acre  measures  12.649 
rods,  69.569  yards,  or  208.708  feet  on  a  side;  one  square  rod 
contains  272  J  square  feet ;  there  are  57|  cubic  inches  in  a  quart, 
and  31^  gallons  in  a  barrel 

"When  we  turn  to  the  unit  of  mass  we  find  that  the  grain,  the 
ounce,  the  pound,  the  ton,  etc.,  not  only  bear  different  and  often 
very  inconvenient  relations  to  one  another,  but  also  that  none 
of  them  bear  any  simple  and  logical  relations  to  the  units  of 
length.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pound,  instead  of  being  the  mass 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  or  of  some  other  com- 

« 

mon  substance,  is  the  mass  of  a  cylinder  of  platinum,  of  incon- 
venient dimensions,  which  is  preserved  in  London. 

4.  Origin  of  the  metric  system.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  existing  weights  and 
measures,  together  with  the  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of 
different  standards  in  different  localities,  led  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  to  appoint  a  commission  to  devise  a  more 
logical  system.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this  commission 
was  the  present  metric  system,  which  was  introduced  in 
France  in  1793,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  governments 
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of  most  civilized  nations  except  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  and  even  in  these  countries  its  use  in  scientific 
work  is  practically  universal. 

5.  The  standard  meter.  The  standard  length  in  the  metric 
system  is  called  the  meter.  It  is  the  distance,  at  the  freezing 
temperature,  between  two  transverse  par- 
allel lines  ruled  on  a  bar  of  platinum 
(Fig.  1),  which  is  kept  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Archives  in  Paris. 

In  order  that  this  standard  length 
might  be  reproduced  if  lost,  the  commis- 
sion attempted  to  make  it  one  ten-mil- 
lionth of  the  distance  from  the  equator 
to  the  noith  pole,  measured  on  the  me- 
ridiafi  of  Paris.  But  since  later  meas- 
urements have  thrown  some  doubt  upon 
the  exactness  of  the  commission's  deter- 
mination of  this  distance,  we  now  define 
the  meter,  not  as  any  particular  frac- 
tion of  the  earth's  quadrant,  but  simply 
as  the  distance  between  the  scratches  on  the  above  bar. 
distance  is  equivalent  to  39.37  inches,  or  about  1.1  yards. 

6.  Metric  standards  of  area  and  capacity.  The  standard  area 
in  the  metric  system  is  the  are.  It  is  equal  to  100  square  meters, 
or  about  119,6  square  yards. 

The  standard  unit  of  capacity  is  called  the  liter.  It  is  the 
volume  of  a  cube  which  is  one  tenth  of  a  meter  (about  4  inches) 
on  a  sid&  It  is  equivalent  to  1.057  quarts.  A  liter  and  a  quart 
are  therefore  roughly  equivalent  measures. 

7.  The  metric  standard  of  mass.  In  order  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  unit  of  length  and  the  unit  of  imiss, 
the  commission  directed  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy 
to  prepare  a  cylinder  of  platinum  which  should  have  the  same 
weight  as  a  liter  of  water  at  its  temperature  of  greatest  density, 
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4  MEASUEEMENT 

namely,  4°  Centigrade,  or  39°  Fahrenheit.  This  cylinder  was 
deposited  with  the  standard  meter  in  the  Palace  of  the  Archives 
and  now  represents  the  standard  of  mass  in  the  metric  system. 
It  is  called  the  standard  kilogram  and  is  equivalent  to  about 
2.2  poimds.  One  one-thousandth  of  this  mass  was  adopted  as 
the  fundamental  imit  of  mass  and  was  named  the  gram. 

8.  The  other  metric  units.  The  four  standard  units  of  the 
metric  system  —  the  meter,  the  liter,  the  gram,  and  the  are  — 
have  decimal  multiples  and  submultiples,  so  that  every  unit  of 
length,  area,  volume,  or  mass  is  connected  with  the  imit  of  next 
higher  denomination  by  an  invariable  multiplier,  and  that  the 
simplest  possible  multiplier,  —  namely,  ten. 

The  names  of  the  multiples  are  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
name  of  the  standard  unit  the  Greek  prefixes,  d.eka  (ten),  hecto 
(hundred),  kUo  (thousand),  arid  myria  (ten  thousand),  while 
the  submultiples  are  formed  by  adding  the  Latin  prefixes,  deci 
(tenth),  centi  (himdredth),  and  milli  (thousandth).    Thus : 


1  dekameter  =  10  meters 
1  hectometer  =  100  meters 
1  kilometer    =  1000  meters 


1  decimeter   =  ^  meter 
1  centimeter  =  ^^-^  meter 
1  millimeter  =  y^^^  meter 


The  most  common  of  these  imits,  with  the  abbreviations  whioh 
will  henceforth  be  used  for  them,  are  the  following : 


meter  (m.) 
kilometer  (km.) 
centimeter  (cm.) 
millimeter  (mm.) 
liter  (1.) 


cubic  centimeter  (cc.) 
hectare  (ha.) 
gram  (g.) 
kilogram  (kg.) 
milligram  (mg.) 
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FUNDAMENTAL  UNITS 


9.  Relations  between  the  English  and  metric  units.   The 

following  table  gives  the  relation  between  the  most  common 
English  and  metric  units. 


1  inch  (in.) : 
1  foot  (ft)  : 
lmile(M.) 

1  sq.  in. 
1  sq.  ft. 
1  acre 

1  cu.  in. 
1  cu.  ft. 
Iqt 

1  grain 
1  oz.  av. 
1  lb.  av. 


2.54  cm. 
80.48  cm. 
1.609  km. 

6.45  sq.  cm. 
020.08  sq.  cm. 
.405  ha. 


=  16.887  cc. 
=  28,817  cc. 
=  .04681. 

=  64.8  mg. 
=  28.85  g. 
=  .4586  kg. 


cm.      =  .8087  in. 

m.        =  1.004  yd.  =  80.87  in. 

km.      =  .6214  M. 

sq.  cm.  =  .1550  sq.  in. 
sq.  m.  =  1.106  sq.  yd. 
ha.       =  2.47  acres 

cc.        =.061  cu.  in. 
cu.  m.  =  1.808  cu.  yd. 
1.  =  1.057  qt. 


g- 
g. 
kg. 


=  15.44  grains 
=  .0353  oz. 
=  2.204  lb. 


This  table  is  inserted  chiefly  for  reference ;  but  the  relations 
1  in.  =  2.54  cm.,  1  m.  =  39.37  in.,  1  kilo  (kg.)  =  2.2  lb.  should  be 
memorized.  On  account  of  its  more  convenient  size,  the  cen- 
timeter, instead  of  the  meter,  is  universally  used  for  scientific 
purposes  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  length.  Portions  of  a  cen- 
timeter and  of  an  inch,  scale  are  shown  together  in  Fig.  2. 

10.  The  standard  unit  of  time.  The  second  is  taken  among 
all  civilized  nations  as  the  standard  unit  of  time.  It  is  -g^^^^ 
part  of  the  time  from  noon  to  noon. 

11.  The  three  fundamental  units.  It  is  evident  that  meas- 
urements of  both  area  and  volume  may  be  reduced  simply  to 
measurements  of  length ;  for  an  area  is  expressed  as  the  product 
of  two  lengths,  and  a  volume  as  the  product  of  three  lengths. 
Hence  one  single  instrument,  namely,  the  meter  stick,  is  all 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  determination  of  any  or  all 
of  these  quantities.  For  these  reasons  the  units  of  area  and 
volume  are  looked  upon  as  derived  units,  depending  on  one 
fundamental  unit,  the  unit  of  length. 

The  mass  of  a  body  is  found  by  weighing  it  upon  a  balance. 
This  operation  is  something  wholly  distinct  from  a  measurement 
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of  length  and  requires  a  new  form  of  instrument.  Also  the 
measurement  of  time  is  wholly  unlike  the  measurement  of 
either  length  or  mass,  and  is  made  with  another  distinct  kind 
of  instrument,  namely,  a  clock,  or  watch. 

Now  it  is  found  that  just  as  measurements  of  area  and  of 
volume  can  be  reduced  in  the  ultimate  analysis  to  measure- 
ments of  length,  so  the  determination  of  any  measurable  quan- 
tities, such  as  the  pressure  in  a  steam  boiler,  the  velocity  of  a 
moving  train,  the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  by  an  electric 
lamp,  the  amount  of  magnetism  in  a  magnet,  etc.,  can  be  reduced 
simply  to  measurements  of  length,  mass,  and  time.  Hence  the 
imits  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  considered  as  the  three 
fundamental  units,  and  the  three  instruments  which  measure 
these  three  quantities,  namely,  the  meter  stick,  the  balance, 
and  the  clock,  are  considered  the  most  fimdamental  of  all 
instruments. 

Whenever  any  measurement  has  been  reduced  to  its  equiva- 
lent in  terms  of  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  it  is  said  to 
be  expressed  in  absolute  units.  Furthermore,  since  in  all  scien- 
tific work  the  centimeter,  the  gram,  and  the  second  are  now  imi- 
versally  recognized  as  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time,  reducing  a  measurement  to  absolute  units  consists  simply 
in  reducing  all  lengths  involved  to  centimeters,  all  masses  to 
grams,  and  all  times  to  seconds.  The  measurement  is  then  often 
said,  for  short,  to  be  expressed  in  C.G.S.  (Centimeter-Gram- 
Second)  units. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  Eiffel  Tower  is  335  m.  high.    What  is  its  height  in  feet  ? 

2.  A  freely  falling  body,  starting  from  rest,  moves  490  cm.  during  the 
first  second  of  its  fall.    Express  this  distance  in  feet. 

3.  A  man  weighs  160  lb.    What  is  his  weight  in  kilograms  ? 

4.  How  many  kilograms  of  butter  may  be  bought  for  $1  if  a  pound  of 
butter  costs  30  ^  ? 

5.  Find  the  number  of  millimeters  in  5  km.  Find  the  number  of  inches 
in  8  mi. 
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6.  Find  the  number  of  square  rods  in  a  field  200  ft.  on  a  side.  Find  the 
number  of  square  meters  in  a  field  .3  km.  on  a  side. 

7.  There  are  231  cu.  in.  in  a  gallon.  How  deep  must  a  tank  be  made 
which  is  4  yd.  long  and  4  ft.  wide  if  it  is  to  hold  1500  gal.  ?  What  must  be 
the  depth  of  a  tank  which  is  to  hold  6000 1.  if  it  is  4  m.  long  and  1. 5  m.  wide  ? 


Construction  of  Standards 

12.  Measurement  of  length.  Measuring  the  length  of  a 
body  consists  simply  in  comparing  its  length  with  that  of  the 
standard  meter  bar  kept  in  Paris.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
done  conveniently,  millions  of  rods  of  the  same  length  as  this 
standard  meter  bar  have  been  made  and  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  our  common  meter  sticks.  They  are  divided 
into  10,  100,  or  1000  equal  parts,  great  care  being  taken  to 
have  all  the  parts  of  exactly  the  same  length.  The  method  of 
making  a  measurement  with  such  a  bar  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  every  ona 

13.  Measurement  of  mass.  Similarly,  measuring  the  mass 
of  a  body  consists  in  comparing  its  mass  with  that  of  the 
standard  cylinder  of  platinum,  the  kilogram  of  the  Archives. 
In  order  that  this  might  be  done 
conveniently,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  construct  bodies  of  the 
same  mass  as  this  kilogram  and 
then  to  make  a  whole  series  of 
bodies  whose  masses  were  J,  ^^, 
rhr*  rcW>  ^^'>  ^^  ^^^  msuss  of 

this  kilogram;  in  other  words, 
to  construct  a  set  of  weights, 

14.  Method  of  duplicating  the 
standard  kilogram.  To  obtain 
masses  exactly  equal  to  the  standard  kilogram  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows.  The  standard  cylinder  is  placed  on  one 
pan  A  ot  a,  balance  (Fig.  3),  —  an  instrument  which  consists 
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essentially  of  a  beam  mw,  supported  on  a  knife  edge  (7,  and 
carrying  two  pans  A  and  B,  Any  convenient  objects,  such  as 
shot,  paper,  etc.,  are  then  added  to  the  pan  B  until  the  beam 
balances  in  the  horizontal  position,  a  condition  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  coincidence  of  the  pointer  P  with  the  mark  0. 
The  standard  is  then  removed  from  A  and  replaced  by  the  body 
which  it  is  desired  to  make  equivalent  to  it.  If  the  pointer  is 
now  foimd  to  come  back  exactly  to  the  mark  0,  the  body  is 
considered  to  have  a  mass  of  one  kilogram.  If  the  pointer  does 
not  return  to  0,  the  body  is  altered  (filed  away  or  added  to) 
until  coincidence  between  P  and  0  is  exact. 

15.  Method  of  making  a  set  of  weights.  To  obtain  bodies 
of  mass  equal  to  half  a  kilogram,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  two 
pieces  of  metal  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  and  file  them  down 
together,  always  keeping  them  exactly  equal  to  each  oth^r,  until 
the  balance  shows  that  the  two  together  are  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  standard  kilogram.  In  this  way  sets  of  weights  may  be 
made  which  contain  any  desired  masses,  e.g.  500  g.,  200  g., 
100  g.,  50  g.,  10  g.,  1  g.,  .1  g.,  .01  g.,  .001  g.,  etc. 

16.  Method  of  weighing  a  body  of  unknown  mass.  With 
the  aid  of  such  a  set  of  standard  weights,  the  determination  of 
the  mass  of  any  unknown  body  is  made  by  first  placing  the 
body  upon  the  pan  A  and  counterpoising  with  shot,  paper,  etc., 
then  replacing  the  unknown  body  by  as  many  of  the  standard 
weights  as  are  required  to  again  bring  the  pointer  back  to  0. 
The  mass  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  standard 
weights.  This  is  the  rigorously  correct  method  of  making  a 
weighing,  and  is  called  the  method  of  substitution. 

If  a  balance  is  well  constructed,  however,  a  weighing  may 
usually  be  made  with  sufl&cient  accuracy  by  simply  placing  the 
unknown  body  upon  one  pan  and  finding  how  many  standard 
weights  must  then  be  placed  upon  the  other  pan  to  bring  the 
pointer  again  to  0.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  weighing.  It 
gives  correct  results,  however,  only  when  the  knife  edge  C  is 
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exacdy  midway  between  the  points  of  support  m  and  n  of  the 
two  pans.  The  method  of  substitution,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  knife  edga 

Density 

17.  Definition  of  density.  When  equal  volimies  of  different 
substances,  such  as  lead,  wood,  iron,  etc.,  are  weighed  in  the  man- 
ner described  above,  they  are  foimd  to  have  widely  different 
masses.  The  term  "density"  is  therefore  introduced  to  denote  the 
mass  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  English  system  the  cubic  foot  is 
taken  as  the  unit  of  volume  and  the  pound  as  the  unit  of  mass. 
Since  then  one  cubic  foot  of  water  is  found  to  weigh  62.3  lb., 
we  say  that  in  the  English  system  the  density  of  water  is  62.3 
lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

In  the  C.G.S.  system  the  cubic  centimeter  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  volume  and  the  gram  as  the  irnit  of  mass.  Hence  we  say 
that  in  this  system  the  density  of  water  is  1  g.  per  cc,  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  gram  was  taken  as  the  mass  of  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  water.  Unless  otherwise  expressly  stated, 
density  is  now  imiversally  understood  to  mean  density  in  C.G.S. 
units,  ie.  the  density  of  a  substance  is  the  mass  in  grams  of  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  that  substance.  For  example,  if  a  block  of  cast 
iron  3  cm.  wide,  8  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  thick  weighs  177.6  g., 
then,  since  there  are  24  cc.  in  the  block,  the  mass  of  1  cc,  Le. 
the  density,  is  equal  to  ^|~|^  or  7.4. 

The  density  of  some  of  the  most  common  substances  is  given 
in  the  following  table. 

Densities  of  Liquids 

(In  grams  per  cc.) 

Aloohol 79      Hydrochloric  acid    ....    1.27 

Carbon  bisulphide    ....    1.29     Mercury 18.6 

Olyoezine L26     OUveoil 91 
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Densities  of  Solids 

•  (Id  grams  per  cc.) 

Aluminium 2.68  Lead 11.3 

Brass 8.6  Nickel 8.9 

Copper 8.9  Oak 8 

Cork 24  Pine 6 

Glass 2.6  Platinum 21.6 

Gold 19.3  Silver 10.63 

Iron  (cast) 7.4  Tin 7.29 

Iron  (wrought) 7.86  Zinc 7.16 

18.  Relation  between  mass,  volume,  and  density.  Since 
the  volume  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic,  centi- 
meters which  it  contains,  and  since  its  density  is  by  definition 
the  number  of  grams  in  one  cubic  centimeter,  its  mass,  Le.  the 
total  number  of  grams  which  it  contains,  must  evidently  be 
equal  to  its  volume  times  its  density.  Thus,  if  the  density  of 
iron  is  7.4  and  if  the  volume  of  an  iron  body  is  100  cc,  the 
mass  of  this  body  in  grams  must  equal  7.4  x  100  =  740.  To 
express  this  relation  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  let  JIf  represent 
the  mass  of  a  body,  i.e.  its  total  number  of  grams ;  F'its  volume, 
Le.  its  total  number  of  cubic  centimeters ;  and  D  its  density,  Le. 
the  nimiber  of  grams  in  one  cubic  centimeter ;  then 

M  M 

D  =  y,OTM=  VxD,  01  V=^'  (1) 

This  equation  is  merely  the  algebraic  statement  of  the  defi- 
nition of  density. 

19.  Distinction  between  density  and  specific  gravity.  The 
term  "  specific  gravity  "  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  between  the 
weight  of  a  body  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Thus,  if  a  cubic  centimeter  of  iron  weighs  7.4  times  as  much 
as  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water,  its  specific  gravity  is  7.4.  But 
the  density  of  iron  in  C.G.S.  units  is  7.4  g.  per  cc,  for  by 
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definition  density  in  that  system  is  the  mass  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. It  is  clear,  then,  that  density  in  CG.S.  units  is  numer- 
ically the  same  as  specific  gravity. 

Specific  gravity  is  the  same  in  all  systems,  since  it  simply 
expresses  how  many  times  as  heavy  a  body  is  as  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  water.  Density,  however,  which  we  have  defined  as  the 
mass  per  imit  volume,  is  different  in  diflFerent  systems.  Thus, 
in  the  English  system  the  density  of  iron  is  461  lb.  per  cubic 
foot  (7.4  X  62.3),  since  we  have  found  that  water  weighs  62.3  lb. 
per  cubic  foot  and  iron  weighs  7.4  times  as  much  as  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 

Since  we  shall  henceforth  use  the  term  "  density  "  to  signify 
exclusively  density  in  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units,  we  shall  have 
little  further  use  in  this  book  for  the  term  "  specific  gravity."^ 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  tank  is  8  by  4  by  10.6  cm.    What  weight  of  water  can  it  hold  ? 

2.  If  a  rectangular  block  of  wood  6  by  4  by  20  cm.  weighs  200  g.,  what 
is  the  density  of  wood  ? 

8.  Find  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  mercury.    (See  table,  p.  9.) 
4.  How  many  cc.  in  a  block  of  zinc  weighing  40  g.  ? 
6.  Would  you  attempt  to  carry  home  a  block  of  gold  the  size  of  a  peck 
measure  ?    (Consider  a  peck  equal  to  8  1.) 

6.  Find  the  volume  of  a  block  of  pine  weighing  80  g. 

7.  The  density  of  a  sphere  of  lead  is  11.3.    Its  radius  is  50  cm.    What 
is  its  weight  in  metric  tons  ?   (A  metric  ton  is  1000  kilos,  about  2200  lb.) 

8.  Find  the  volume  in  liters  of  a  block  of  platinum  weighing  45. 6  kilos. 

9.  Find  the  density  of  a  steel  sphere  of  radius  1  cm.  and  weight  32. 7  g. 

10.  One  kilogram  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  and  fills 
it  to  a  depth  of  8  cm.    Find  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

11.  A  capillary  glass  tube  weighs  .2  g.  A  thread  of  mercury  10  cm.  long 
is  drawn  into  the  tube,  when  it  is  found  to  weigh  .6  g.  Find  the  diameter 
of  the  capillary  tube. 

12.  Find  the  length  of  a  lead  rod  1  cm.  In  diameter  and  weighing  1  kg. 

1  Laboratory  exercises  on  length,  mass,  and  density  measurements  should  ao- 
oompany  or  follow  this  chapter.  See,  for  example,  Ei^^imeifts  1,  2,  and  3  of  th» 
aotfaors'  manual. 


CHAPTER  n 

FORCE  AND  MOTION 

Definition  and  Measurement  of  Force 

20.  Distinction  between  a  gram  of  mass  and  a  gram  of 
force.  If  a  gram  of  mass  is  held  in  the  outstretched  hand,  a 
downward  p\ill  upon  the  hand  is  felt.  If  the  mass  is  50,000  g. 
instead  of  1,  this  pull  is  so  great  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held 
in  place.  The  cause  of  this  pull  we  assume  to  be  an  attractive 
force  which  the  earth  exerts  on  the  matter  held  in  the  hand, 
and  we  define  the  gram  of  force  as  the  amoimt  of  the  earth's 
pull  at  its  surface  upon  one  gram  of  mass. 

Unfortimately,  in  common  conversation  we  often  fail  alto- 
gether to  distinguish  between  the  concept  of  mass  and  the 
concept  of  force,  and  use  the  same  word  gram  to  mean  some- 
times a  certain  amount  of  matter,  and  at  other  times  the  pvll 
of  the  earth  upon  this  amount  of  matter.  That  the  two  ideas 
are,  however,  wholly  distinct  is  evident  from  the  consideration 
that  the  amount  of  matter  in  a  body  is  always  the  same,  no 
matter  where  the  body  is  in  the  universe,  while  the  pull  of  the 
earth  upon  that  amoimt  of  matter  decreases  as  we  recede  from 
the  earth's  surface.  It  will  help  to  avoid  confusion  if  we  reserve 
the  simple  term  "  gram  "  to  denote  exclusively  an  amount  of  mat- 
ter, ie.  a  mass,  and  use  the  full  expression  "gram  of  force" 
wherever  we  have  in  mind  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  this  mass. 

21.  Method  of  measuring  forces.  When  we  wish  to  com- 
pare accurately  the  pulls  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  different 
masses,  we  find  such  sensations  as  those  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph   very  imtrustworthy  guides.     An   accurate 
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method,  however,  of  comparing  these  pulls  is  that  furnished 
by  the  stretch  produced  in  a  spiral  spring.    Thus  the  pull  of 

the  earth  upon  a  gram  of  mass  at 
its  surface  will  stretch  a  given  spring 
a  given  distance  ah  (Fig.  4).    The 
pull  of  the  earth  upon  two  grams  of 
mass  is  foimd  to  stretch  the  spring 
a  larger  distance  ac,  upon  three  grams 
a  still  larger  distance  ad,  etc.   We 
have  only  to  place  a  fixed  surface 
behind  the  pointer  and  make  lines 
Fig.  4.  Method     upon  it  corresponding  to  the  points     Fig.  6.  The 
of  measuring     ^  ^^^^l  it  is  stretched  by  the  puU       spri^g^al- 
'^'"^  of  the  earth  upon  different  masses      "^" 

in  order  to  graduate  a  spring  balance  (Fig.  5),  so  that  it  will 
thenceforth  measure  the  values  of  any  pulls  exerted  upon  it,  no 
matter  how  these  pulls  may  arise.  Thus  if  a  man  stretch  the 
spring  so  that  the  pointer  is  opposite  the  mark  corresponding 
to  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  two  grams  of  mass,  we  say  that 
he  exerts  two  grams  of  force.  If  he  stretch  it  the  distance  cor- 
responding to  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  three  grams  of  mass, 
he  exerts  three  grams  of  force,  etc.  The  spring  balance  thus 
becomes  an  instrument  for  measuring  forces. 

22.  The  gram  of  force  varies  slightly  in  different  localities. 
With  the  spring  balance  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  statement  made 
above  that  the  force  of  the  earth's  pull  decreases  as  we  recede 
from  the  earth's  surface ;  for  upon  a  high  mountain  the  stretch 
produced  by  a  given  mass  is  indeed  foimd  to  be  slightly  less 
than  at  the  sea  level  Furthermore,  if  the  balance  is  simply 
carried  from  point  to  point  over  the  earth's  surface,  the  stretch 
is  still  found  to  vary  slightly.  For  example,  in  Chicago  it  is 
about  one  part  in  1000  less  than  it  is  at  Paris,  and  near  the 
equator  it  is  five  parts  in  1000  less  than  it  is  near  the  pola 
This  ifl  due  in  part  to  the  earth's  rotation,  and  in  part  to  the 
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fact  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  so  that  in  going  from 
the  equator  toward  the  pole  we  are  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  the  center  of  the  earth.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  gram  of 
force  is  not  an  absolutely  invariable  unit  of  force. 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Force 

23.  Graphic  representation  of  force.  A  force  is  completely 
defined  when  its  magnitude,  its  direction,  and  the  point  at 

ivliich  it  is  applied  are  given.    Since  the  three 

^'  ' »      characteristics  of  a  straight  line  are  its  length, 

Fig.  6.  Graphic    its  direction,  and  the  point  at  which  it  starts, 
representation    ^^  ^g  obviously  possible  to  represent  forces  by 

of  a  single  force  ij     i.     •   v.^  i-  rn.  -ij  •  -u  / 

means  of  straight  lines.    Thus,  if  we  wish  to 

represent  the  fact  that  a  force  of  8  lb.,  acting  in  an  easterly 
direction,  is  applied  at  the  point  A  (Fig.  6),  we  draw  a  line  8 
units  long,  beginning  at  the  point  A  and  extending  to  the  right. 
The  length  of  this  line  then  represents  the  magnitude  of  the 
force ;  the  direction  of  the  line,  the  direction  of  the  force ;  and  the 
starting  point  of  the  line,  the  point  at  which  the  force  is  applied. 

Again,  if  we  wish  to  represent  graphically  the 
fact  that  two  forces  are  acting  simultaneously 
upon  a  body  at  A  (Fig.  7),  one  being  a  force  of 
10  lb.  acting  toward  the  east,  and  the  other  a 
force  of  15  lb.  directed  toward  the  north,  we 
have  simply  to  draw  two  lines  from  the  point 
A,  —  one  10  units  long  and  running  toward  the  ^^^-  '^-  Graphic 
right,  and  the  other  15  units  long  and  running  ^^  ^^^  forces 
toward  the  top  of  the  page.  These  two  lines  at  right  angles 
represent  completely  the  two  forces  in  question. 

24.  Resultant  of  two  forces  acting  in  the  same  line.  The 
resultant  of  two  forces  is  defined  as  that  single  force  which  will 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  a  body  as  is  produced  iy  the  joint 
action  of  tlie  two  forces. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 » i> 
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In  general,  when  a  single  force  acts  upon  a  body  which  is 
free  to  move,  the  body  moves  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
force  acts;  but  if  two  oppositely  directed  forces  act  simulta- 
neously upon  the  same  body,  as  when  two  boys  pull  in  opposite 
directions  on  a  cart,  the  eflFect  upon  the  motion  of  the  cart  is 
just  the  same  as  though  it  were  acted  upon  by  a  single  force 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  forces  and  acting  in  the 
direction  of  the  greater  force.  For  example,  if  one  boy  pulls 
back  -on  the  cart  with  a  force  of  50  lb.,  while  another  pulls 
forward  with  a  force  of  75  lb.,  the  effect  upon  its  motion  is 
obviously  the  same  as  though  it  were  pulled  forward  with 
a  single  force  of  magnitude  25  lb. ;  i.e.  the  resultant  of  two 
oppositely  directed  forces  applied  at  the  same  point  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  them,  and  its  direction  is  that  of  the 
greater  force. 

If  the  two  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  effect  upon 
the  motion  of  the  body  upon  which  they  act  is  the  same  as 
though  one  single  force  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  forces  were  acting  in  their  common  direction;  i.e.  the 
resultant  of  two  similarly  directed  forces  applied  at  the  same 
point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  forces, 

25.  The  resultant  of  forces  acting  at  an  angle.  If  a  body 
at  A  is  pulled  toward  the  east  with  a  force  of  10  lb.  (repre- 
sented in  Fig.  8  by  the  line  AC)  and  toward 
the  north  with  a  force  of  10  lb.  (represented 
in  the  figure  by  the  line  AB),  the  effect  upon 
the  motion  of  the  body  must,  of -course,  be  the 
same  as  though  some  single  force  acted  some- 
where between  AC  and  AB,  If  the  body  Fig.  8.  Direction 
moves  under  the  action  of  the  two  equal  forces,        of  resultant  of 

..  1  .  J.       j."L  J.  'x  i-  two  equal  forces 

It  may  be  seen  from  symmetry  that  it  must        ^^  ^.^J^  ^^^^^^ 
move  along  a  line  midway  between  AC  and 
ABy  Le.  along  the  line  AR,    This  line  therefore  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  AC  and  AB, 
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Fio.  0.  Resultant  of  two  forces  at  an  angle  is  rep- 
resented by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
of  which  tiie  forces  are  sides 


If  the  two  forces  are  not  equal,  then  the  resultant  will  lie 
nearer  the  larger  force.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experiment  of 

the  following  parar 
graph  will  show 
that  if  the  two  given 
forces  are  repre- 
sented in  direction 
and  in  magnitude 
hy  the  linss  AB  and 
AC  {Fig,  9),  then 
their  resultant  unU 
he  exactly  represented  both  in  direction  and  in  magnitude  hy  the 
diagonal  AE  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  AB  and  A  C  are  sides, 
26.  Equilibrant.  When  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  a  body  in 
such  a  way  that  no  motion  results,  there  is  said  to  be  equilibrium. 
Any  single  force  which  will  prevent  the  motion  which  one  or  more 
forces  tends  to  produce  is  called  an  equilibrant.  Hence  the  equi- 
librant of  two  or  more  forces  is  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  their 
resultant.  Thus  if  AB  (Fig.  9)  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  AB 
and  AC,  then  AB,  taken  equal  in 
length  to  AB  but  opposite  in  direc- 
tion, is  the  equilibrant  of  AB  SLiidAC, 

Let  the  rings  of  two  spring  balances 
be  hung  over  nails  B  and  C  in  the  rail 
at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  (Fig.  10), 
and  let  a  weight  W  be  tied  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  string  joining  the  hooks  of  the 
two  balances.  The  force  of  the  earth's 
attraction  for  the  weight  W  is  then  ex- 
actly equal  and  opposite  to  the  result- 
ant of  the  two  forces  exerted  by  the 
spring  balances ;  i.e.  0  TV^  is  the  equilibrant 
of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  balances.  Let  the  lines  OA  and  OD  be 
drawn  upon  the  blackboard  behind  the  string,  and  upon  these  lines 
let  distances  Oa  and  Ob  be  laid  o£E  which  contain  as  many  units  of 
length  as  there  are  units  of  force  indicated  by  the  balances  E  and  F 


Fig.  10.  Experimental  proof 
of  parallelogram  law 
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respectiyelj.  Then  let  a  parallelogram  be  constructed  upon  Oa  and  Ob 
as  sides.  The  diagonal  of  this  parallelogram  will  be  found  in  the  first 
place  to  be  exactly  vertical,  i.e.  in  the  directum  of  the  resultant,  since  it 
is  exactly  opposite  to  OW;  and  in  the  second  place  the  length  of  the  diag- 
onal will  be  found  to  contain  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
units  of  force  in  the  earth's  attraction  for  W(W must,  of  course, be 
expressed  in  the  same  units  as  the  balance  readings).  Therefore  the 
diagonal  OR  represents  in  direction,  in  magnitude,  and  in  point  of 
application  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  represented  by  Oa  and  Ob. 
In  order  to  test  this  conclusion  more  completely,  let  balances  be 
hung  from  B  and  G  (Fig.  10).  When  the  parallelogram  is  constructed 
as  before,  its  diagonal  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  length  and  the 
same  direction  as  at  first.  This  was  to  have  been  expected,  since  the 
resultant  of  Oa  and  Ob  must  be  in  every  case  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  W, 

27.  Component  of  a  force.  Whenever  a  force  acts  upon  a 
body  in  some  other  direction  than  that  in  which  the  body  is 
free  to  move,  it  is  clear  that  the  full 
effect  of  the  force  cannot  be  spent  in 
producing  motion.  For  example,  sup- 
pose that  a  force  is  applied  in  the  direc- 
tion OB  (Fig.  11)  to  a  car  on  an  elevated 
track.    Evidently  OB  produces  two  dis- 

^.     ,     Of    ^  j^i  J.1  l^iG.  11.   Component  of  a 

tmct  effects  upon  the  car :  on  the  one  f^^^^ 

hand  it  moves  the  car  along  the  track, 

and  on  the  other  it  presses  it  down  against  the  rails.  These  two 
effects  might  be  produced  just  as  well  by  two  separate  forces 
acting  in  the  directions  OA  and  OB  respectively.  The  value  of 
the  single  force  which,  acting  in  the  direction  OA,  will  produce 
the  same  motion  of  the  car  on  the  track  as  is  produced  by  OE, 
is  called  the  component  of  OB  in  the  direction  OA,  Similarly 
the  value  of  the  single  force  which,  acting  in  the  direction  OB, 
will  produce  the  same  pressure  against  the  rails  as  is  produced 
by  the  force  OB,  is  called  the  component  of  OB  in  the  direction 
OB.  In  a  word,  the  component  of  a  force  in  a  given  direction 
is  the  effective  value  of  the  force  in  that  direction. 
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28.  Magnitude  of  the  component  of  a  force  in  a  given  direc- 
tion. Since,  from  the  definition  of  component  just  given,  the 
two  forces,  one  to  be  applied  in  the  direction  OA  and  the  other 
in  the  direction  OB,  are  together  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to 
OB  in  their  effect  on  the  car,  their  magnitudes  must  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  OE  is  the 
diagonal  For  in  §  25  it  was  shown  that  if  any  one  force  is 
to  have  the  same  effect  upon  a  body  as  two  forces  acting 
simultaneously,  it  must  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  the  sides  of  which  represent  the  two  forces. 
Hence  conversely,  if  two  forces  are  to  be  equivalent  in  their 
joint  effect  to  a  single  force,  they  must  be  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  the  single  force  is  the  diagonal.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing rule:  To  find  the  component  of  a  force  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, construct  upon  the  given  force  as  a  diagonal  a  rectangle 
the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  required  component  The  length  of  the 
side  which  is  parallel  to  the  given  direction  represents  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  component  which  is  sought.  Thus,  in  the  above 
illustration,  the  line  Om  completely  represents  the  component 
of  OE  in  the  direction  OA,  and  the  line  On  represents  the 
component  of  OE  in  the  direction  OB. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  11  that  as  OR  becomes  more  and  more 

nearly  parallel  to  the  track,  the  component 
of  OR  along  the  track  becomes  larger  and 
larger,  while  the  component  perpendicular 
to  the  track  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 
When  OR  is  parallel  to  the  track,  the  com- 
ponent at  right  angles  to  the  track  becomes 
zero.  When  OR  is  perpendicular  to  the 
p      io    p  t     f      track,  its  component  parallel  to  the  track 

weight  parallel  to  an      becomes  zero. 

inclined  plane  ^^'  Component  of  weight  which  is  paraUel 

to  an  inclined  plane.  To  apply  the  test  of 
experiment  to  the  conclusions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  let  a  wagon 
be  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  (Fig.  12),  the  height  of  which,  be,  is 
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equal  to  one  half  its  length  ab.  In  this  case  the  force  acting  on  the 
wagon  is  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  and  its  direction  is  downward.  Let 
this  force  be  represented  by  the  line  OR.  Then  by  the  construction 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  line  (}m  will  represent  the  value  of 
the  force  which  is  pulling  the  carriage  down  the  plane,  and  the  line  On 
the  value  of  the  force  which  is  producing  pressure  against  the  plane. 
Now  since  the  triangle  ROm  is  similar  to  the  triangle  abc  (for  ZmOR 
=  Z.  abc  J  Z  RinO  =  Z  acb,  and  Z  ORm  =  Z  bad),  we  have 

Om  _  be 
OR'ab' 

i.e.  in  this  case,  since  be  is  equal  to  one  half  of  aby  Om  is  one  half  of 
OR.  Therefore  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  wagon  from 
sliding  down  the  plane  should  be  equal  to  one  half  its  weight.  To  test 
this  conclusion,  let  the  wagon  be  weighed  on  the  spring  balance  and 
then  placed  on  the  plane  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The  pull 
indicated  by  the  balance  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  be  one  half  of  the 
weight  of  the  wagon. 

The  equation  Om/OR  =  bc/ab  shows  that  in  general  the  force  which 
must  be  applied  to  a  body  to  hold  it  in  place  upon  an  inclined  plane  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  height  of  the  plane  bears  to  its 
length. 

30.  Component  of  gravity  effective  in  producing  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum.  When  a  pendulum  is  drawn 
aside  from  its  position  of  rest  (Fig.  13),  the  force 
acting  on  the  bob  is  its  weight,  and  the  direction 
of  this  force  is  vertical.  Let  it  be  represented  by 
the  line  OE.  The  component  of  this  force  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  bob  is  free  to  move  is  On, 
and  the  component  at  right  angles  to  this  direc- 
tion is  Om.  The  second  component  Om  simply 
produces  stretch  in  the  string  and  pressure  upon 
the  point  of  suspension.  The  first  component  On 
is  alone  responsible  for  the  motion  of  the  bob.  A 
consideration  of  the  figure  shows  that  this  com- 
ponent becomes  larger  and  larger  the  greater 
the  displacement  of  the  bob.    When  the  bob  is  directly  beneath 


m  ^ 

Fig.  13.  Force 
acting  on  dis- 
placed pendu- 
lum 
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the  point  of  support  the  component  producing  motion  is  zero. 
Hence  a  pendulum  can  be  permanently  at  rest  only  when  its 
bob  is  directly  beneath  the  point  of  suspension.^ 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Represent  graphically  a  force  of  20  lb.  acting  southeast  and  a  force 
of  25  lb.  acting  southwest  at  the  same  point.  What  will  be  the  magnitude 
of  the  resultant,  and  what  will  be  its  approximate  direction  ? 

2.  The  engines  of  a  steamer  can  drive  it  12  mi.  an  hour.  How  fast  can 
it  go  up  a  stream  in  which  the  current  is  6  ft.  per  second  ?  How  fast  can 
it  come  down  the  same  stream  ? 

8.  The  wind  drives  a  steamer  east  with  a  force  which  would  carry  it 
12  mi.  per  hour,  and  its  propeller  is  driving  it  south  with  a  force  which 
would  carry  it  16  mi.  per  hour.  What  distance  will  it  actually  travel  in  an 
hour  ?    Draw  a  diagram  to  represent  the  exact  path. 

4.  A  boy  pulls  a  loaded  sled  weighing  200  lb.  up  a  hill  which  rises  1  ft. 
in  5.    Neglecting  friction,  how  much  force  must  he  exert  ? 

6.  What  force  will  be  required  to  support  a  60-lb.  ball  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  which  the  length  is  10  times  the  height  ? 

6.  A  boy  is  able  to  exert  a  force  of  76  lb.  How  long  an  inclined  plane 
must  he  have  in  order  to  push  a  truck  weighing  360  lb.  up  to  a  doorway 
3  ft.  above  the  ground  ? 

Gravitation 

31.  Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  earth  pulls  bodies  toward  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  the  facts  that  the  moon 
and  planets  are  held  in  their  respective  orbits  about  the  earth 
and  the  sim,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  first  announced  the 
law  which  is  now  known  as  the  law  of  imiversal  gravitation. 
This  law  asserts  first  that  every  hody  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  hody  with  a  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  the  tvjo  bodies.  This  means  that  if  the 
distance  between  the  two  bodies  considered  is  doubled,  the  force 

1  It  is  recommended  that  the  formal  study  of  the  laws  of  the  pendolum  be 
reserved  for  laboratory  work  (see  Experiment  17,  authors'  manual). 
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will  become  only  one  fourth  as  great ;  if  the  distance  is  made 
three,  four,  or  five  times  as  great,  the  force  will  be  reduced  to  one 
ninth,  one  sixteenth,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  original  value,  etc. 

The  law  further  asserts  that  if  the  distance  between  two 
bodies  remains  the  same,  the  force  with  which  one  body  attracts 
the  other  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the 
tvx>  bodies.  Thus  we  know  that  the  earth  attracts  3  cc.  of 
water  with  three  times  as  much  force  as  it  attracts  one,  Le. 
with  a  force  of  three  grams.  We  know  also,  from  the  facts 
of  astronomy,  that  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  were  doubled,  its 
diameter  remaining  the  same,  it  would  attract  3  cc.  of  water 
with  twice  as  much  force  as  it  does  at  present,  i.e.  with  a  force 
of  six  grams  (multipljdng  the  mass  of  one  of  the  attracting 
bodies  by  3  and  that  of  the  other  by  2  multiplies  the  forces  of 
attraction  by  3  X  2,  or  6).  In  brief,  then,  Newton's  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  is  as  follows :  Any  two  bodies  in  the  universe 
attract  each  other  with  a  force  which  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  masses  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

32.  Variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  with  distance  above 
the  earth's  surface.  If  a  body  is  spherical  in  shape  and  of  uni- 
form density,  it  attracts  external  bodies  with  the  same  force  as 
though  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  center.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth  is 
about  4000  miles,  we  learn  from  Newton's  law  that  a  body 
4000  miles  above  the  earth's  surface  would  weigh  one  fourth 
as  much  as  it  does  at  the  surface. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  if  a  body  be  raised  but  a  few  feet  or 
even  a  few  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  the  decrease  in  its 
weight  must  be  a  very  small  quantity,  for  the  reason  that  a  few 
feet  or  a  few  miles  is  a  small  distance  compared  with  4000 
miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  body  which  would  weigh  1000  g. 
at  sea  level  would  weigh  about  998  g.  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
4  miles  high. 
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33.  Center  of  gravity.  From  the  law  of  universal  gravitation 
it  follows  that  every  particle  of  a  body  upon  the  earth's  surface 
is  pulled  toward  the  eartL  It  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  all 
these  little  pulls  on  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed 

must  be  equal  to  the  total  pull  of  the  earth 
upon  the  body,  Le.  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Now  it  is  always  possible  to  find  one  single 
point  in  a  body  at  which  a  single  force  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
directed  upward  can  be  applied  so  that  the 
:  „  body  will  remain  at  rest  ia  whatever  posi- 

tion it  is  placed.    This  point  is  called  the 

Fig.  14.  Center  of     ^^^^^^  ^f  gravity  of  the  body.    Since  this 
gravity  of  an  irreg-  *'*'  "^        .ii-i 

ular  body  force  counteracts  entirely  the  weight  of  the 

body,  it  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  all  the  small  forces  which  gravity  is  exerting  upon 
the  different  particles  of  the  body.  Hence  the  center  of  gravity 
may  be  defined  as  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  all 
the  little  downward  forces ;  i.e.  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  concentrated.  The  earth's 
attraction  for  a  body  is  therefore  always  considered  not  as 
a  multitude  of  little  forces  but  as  one  single  force  F  (Fig.  14) 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  and  applied  at  its  center  of 
gravity  G. 

34.  Method  of  finding  center  of  gravity  experimentally. 
From  the  above  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  direct 
way  of  finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  flat  body,  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  is  to  find  the  point  upon  which  it  will 
balance. 

Let  an  irregular  sheet  of  zinc  be  thus  balanced  on  the  point  of  a 
pencil  or  the  head  of  a  pin.  Let  a  small  hole  be  punched  through  the 
zinc  at  the  point  of  balance,  and  let  a  needle  be  thrust  through  this 
hole.  When  the  needle  is  held  horizontally  the  zinc  will  be  found  to 
remain  at  rest,  no  matter  in  what  position  it  is  turned. 
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To  illustrate  another  method  for  finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
zinc,  let  it  be  supported  from  a  pin  stuck  through  a  hole  near  its  edge, 
e.g.  b  (Fig.  15).  Let  a  plumb  line 
be  hung  from  the  pin,  and  let  a 
line  bn  be  drawn  through  b  on  the 
surface  of  the  zinc,  parallel  to  and 
directly  behind  the  plumb  line. 
Let  the  zinc  be  hung  from  another 
point  a,  and  another  line  am  drawn 
in  a  similar  way. 


i  i 

Fig.  15.  Locating  center  of  gravity 


The  point  of  intersection  of 
the  two  lines  is  at  the  center  of 
gravity.  For  since  the  earth's 
attraction  may  be  considered  as  a  single  force  appHed  at  the 
center  of  gravity,  the  zinc  can  remaia  at  rest  only  when  the 
center  of  gravity  is  directly  beneath  the  point  of  support.  It 
must,  therefore,  lie  somewhere  on  the  line  am.  For  the  same 
reason  it  must  lie  on  the  line  bn.  But  the  only  point  which  lies 
on  both  of  these  lines  is  their  point  of  intersection  G, 

35.  Stable  equilibrium.  A  body  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equi- 
librium if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position  when  given  a 
slight  displacement.    A  pendulum,  a  chair,  a  cube  resting  on  its 

side,  a  cone  rest- 
ing on  its  base, 
are  all  illustra- 
tions. 

In  general,  a 
body  is  in  stable 
equilibrium 
whenever  a 
slight  displace- 
ment tends  to 

raise  its  center  of  gravity.  Thus,  in  Fig.  16  all  of  the  bodies  A, 
B,  C,  D  are  in  stable  equilibrium,  for  in  order  to  overturn  any 
one  of  them,  its  center  of  gravity  G  must  be  raised,  through 


ABC  D 

Fig.  16.  Illustration  of  varying  degrees  of  stability 
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the  height  at.    If  the  weights  are  all  alike,  that  one  will  be  most 
stable  for  which  ai  is  greatest. 

The  condition  of  stable  equilibrimn  for  bodies  -which  rest  upon 
a  horizontal  plane  is  that  a  vertical  line  through  the  center  of  grav- 
ity shall  fall  within  the  base,  the  base  being 
defined  aa  the  polygon  formed  by  connecting 
the  points  at  which  the  body  touches  the  plane, 
as  ABC  (FigL  17) ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a 
ease  a  slight  displacement  must  raise  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  along  the  arc  of  which  OG  is  the 
radius.  If  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
center  of  gravity  fall  outside  the  base,  aa  in 
Fig.  18,  the  body  must  always  fall. 

The  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  for  bod- 
Bupported  from  a  single  point  is  that  the 
point  of  support  be  above  the  center  of  gravity. 
For  example,  the  beam  of  a  balance  cannot  be 
so  that  it  will  return  to 
a  when  slightly  displaced, 
unless  its  center  of  gravity  g  (Fig.  3,  p.  7)  is 
f  the  knife  edge  C. 


Fio.  IT.   Body  in  stable 
equilibriur 


in  stable  equilib 
the  horizontal  positio 


36.  Neutral  equilibrium.  A  body  is  said 
to  be  in  neutral  equiUbrium  when,  after 
a  sl^ht  displacement,  it  tends  neither  to 

return  to  its  original  position  nor  to  move     ^"'-  ^^'  .^"^7  "'''  *" 

"  r  equilibrium 

farther  from  it.  Examples  oi  neutral  equi- 
librium are  a  spherical  ball  lying  on  a  smooth  plane,  a  eone  lying 
on  its  side,  a  wheel  free  to  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis  through  ita 
center,  or  any  body  supported  at  its  center  of  gravity.  In  gen- 
eral, a  body  is  in  neutral  equilibrium  when  a  slight  displacement 
neither  raises  nor  lowers  its  center  of  gravity. 

37.  Unstable  equilibrium.  A  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium 
when  after  a  sliglit  displacement  it  tends  to  move  farther  from 
ita  original  position.  A  cone  balanced  on  its  point  or  an  egg  on  its 
end  are  examples.  In  all  such  cages  a  sUght  displacement  always 
lowers  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  motion  then  continues  until 
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the  center  of  gravity  is  as  low  as  circumstances  will  permit 
The  condition  for  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  a  body 
supported  by  a  point  is  that  the 
center  of  gravity  shall  be  above  the 
point  of  support  Fig.  19  illustrates 
the  three  kinds  of  equilibrium. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 


Fio.  19.  Stable,  unstable,  and 
neutral  equilibrium 
1.  A  body  weighs  100  kg.  at  the  earth's 
surface.    What  will  it  weigh  4000  mi.  above  the  surface  ?   What  will  it 

weigh  1000  mi.  above  the  surface  ?   What  will  it 
weigh  3  ml.  above  the  sur- 
face ?    (Take  the  earth's 
radius  as  4000  mi.) 

2.  What  is  the  object  of 
ballast  in  a  ship  ? 
-  8.  Explain  why  the  toy 
shown  in  Fig.  20  will  not  lie 
upon  its  side,  but  instead  rises  to  the  vertical  position. 
Does  the  center  of  gravity  actually  rise  ? 

4.  If  a  lead  pencil  is  balanced  on  its  point  on  the 
finger  It  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium,  but  if  two 
knives  are  stuck  into  it,  as  in  Fig.  21,  it  will  be  in 
stable  equilibriimi.    Why? 

6.  Why  does  a  man  lean  forward  when  he  climbs  a  hill  ? 


Fig.  20 


Fig.  21 


Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion 

38.  Uniform  motion.  When  a  body  moves  over  equal  dis- 
tances in  succeeding  equal  intervals  of  time,  its  motion  is  said 
to  be  uniform.  Thus  the  motion  of  a  train  between  stations  is 
for  the  most  part  nearly  uniform. 

39.  Velocity.  When  the  motion  of  a  body  is  imiform,  its 
velocity  is  defined  as  the  distance  which  it  traverses  per  second. 
When  the  motion  of  a  body  is  not  uniform,  its  velocity  at  any 
instant  is  defined  as  the  distance  which  it  would  travel  in  a 
second  if  at  that  instant  its  motion  were  to  become  uniform. 
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40.  Acceleration.  If  a  train  starting  from  rest  has  a  velocity 
of  two  feet  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  a  velocity 
of  four  feet  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  second  second,  of  six 
feet  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  third  second,  etc,  its  motioD 
is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated.  The  gain  in  the  velocity 
of  such  a  hody  per  second  is  called  its  acceleration;  e.g.  in  the  case 
above,  the  acceleration  is  two  feet  per  second.  In  general,  then, 
acceleration  is  defined  as  the  rate  at  which  velocity  charigBS.  If 
the  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated,  its  acceleration  is  eq^ual  to 
the  velocity  gained  per  second. 

41.  Relative  distances  traversed  by  a  falling  body  in  one, 
two,  three,  four,  etc.,  seconds.  The  simplest  case  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  is  that  of  a  falling  body.  Since,  however,  a 
freely  falling  hody  acquires  velocity  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  observations  upon  it  directly,  Galileo  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  studying  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  by  observing  the  motion 
of  a  ball  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane.  He  found  that  a  hody 
falls  exactly  4  times  as  far  in  2  seconds  as  in  1,  9  times  as  far 
in  3  seconds,  16  times  as  far  in  4  seconds,  25  times  as  far  in 
5  seconds,  etc 

To  test  the  correctnesa  of  these  results,  let  a.  grooved  board  about 
16  ft.  long  be  supported  as  in  Fig.  22,  one  end  being  about  h,  foot  and 
El  half  above  the  other.    Let  supports  be  introduced  near  the  middle. 


Fig.  22.  Spaces  traversed  and  velocities  acquired  by  failing  bodies  in 
one,  two,  thr&e,  etc,  seconds 

if  neceBBary,  so  that  the  plane  will  not  sag.  Let  a  metronome,  or  a  dock 
beating  seconds,  be  started,  and  the  marble  A  released  at  the  instant 
of  one  click  of  the  metronome.  Let  the  block  B  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  down  the  incline  that  the  click  produced  by  the  impact  of  the 
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ball  upon  it  coincides  exactly  with,  for  example,  the  fourth  click  of  the 
metronome.  The  time  of  fall  is  then  three  seconds.  Let  the  distance 
traversed  be  measured.  %en  let  B  be  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  }  of 
this  distance  and  the  experiment  repeated.  The  ball  will  strike  B  exactly 
at  the  end  of  two  seconds.  At  a  distance  equal  to  ^  of  the  first  distance 
the  impact  will  occur  at  the  end  of  one  second,  etc.  An  interesting  vari- 
ation of  this  experiment  is  to  have  three  grooves,  three  marbles,  and 
three  blocks  B  set  at  distances  1,4,  and  9  from  the  common  starting 
point.  K  the  marbles  are  all  released  at  the  instant  of  one  click,  a 
marble  will  strike  a  block  at  the  exact  instant  of  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding clicks. 

42.  Velocity  acquired  per  second  by  the  marble.  In  the  lajst 
paragraph  we  investigated  the  distances  traversed  in  one,  two, 
three,  etc.,  seconds.  Let  us  now  investigate  the  velocities  acquired 
on  the  same  inclined  plane  in  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  seconds. 

Let  a  second  grooved  board  M  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  22.  To  eliminate  friction  it  should  be 
given  a  slight  slant,  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  ball  to  roll  along  it 
with  uniform  velocity.  Let  the  ball  be  started  at  a  distance  D  up  the 
incline,  D  being  the  distance  which  it  was  found  in  the  last  experiment 
to  roll  during  the  first  second.  It  will  then  just  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
incline  at  the  instant  of  the  second  click.  Here  it  will  be  freed  from 
the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  and  will  therefore  move  along  the 
lower  board  with  the  velocity  which  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
ond. It  will  be  found  that  when  the  block  is  placed  at  a  distance 
exactly  equal  to  2  D  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  the  ball  will  hit 
it  at  the  exact  instant  of  the  third  click  of  the  metronome,  i.e.  exactly 
two  seconds  after  starting ;  hence  the  velocity  acquired  in  one  second 
is  2  Z).  If  the  ball  is  started  at  a  distance  4  D  up  the  incline,  it  will 
take  it  two  seconds  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  it  will  roll  a  distance  4  D 
in  the  next  second ;  i.e.  in  two  seconds  it  acquires  a  velocity  4  Z).  In 
three  seconds  it  will  be  found  to  acquire  a  velocity  6  D,  etc. 

• 

The  experiment  shows,  first,  that  the  increase  in  velocity  each 
second  is  the  same,  namely  2  2),  and  that  the  motion  is  therefore 
uniformly  accelerated.  Furthermore,  it  shows  that  in  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  the  acceleration  {velocity  gained  per  second)  is 
measured  hy  twice  the  distance  passed  over  in  the  first  second. 
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43.  Distances  traversed  during  successive  seconds.   If  we 

subtract  from  the  distance  traversed  in  two  seconds  the  distance 
traversed  in  one  second,  we  get  4  2)  —  D  =  3  D,  which  is  the 
distance  traversed  during  the  second  second.  Similarly,  if  we 
subtract  the  distance  traversed  in  two  seconds  from  the  distance 
traversed  in  three  seconds,  we  obtain  92>  —  4i>=5  2),  which  is 
the- distance  traversed  during  the  third  second.  In  the  same 
way  the  distance  traversed  in  the  fourth  second  is  7i>,  etc. 

44.  Tabular  statement  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Putting 
together  the  results  of  the  last  three  paragraphs,  we  obtain  the 
following  table,  in  which  D  represents  the  distance  fallen  the 
first  second. 


Number  of 
Seconds  {t) 

Velocities  at  the 

End  op  Each 

Second  (w) 

Spaces  fallen 
Each  Second  («) 

Total  Distance 

FALLEN  {S) 

1 

22) 

12) 

12) 

2 

42) 

32) 

42) 

3 

62) 

52) 

92) 

4 

82) 

72) 

162) 

t 

2tD 

(2«-l)2) 

t2  2) 

Since  D  was  shown  in  §  42  to  be  equal  to  one  half  the  velocity 
acquired  per  second,  i.e.  one  half  the  acceleration  a,  we  have  at 
once,  by  substituting  i  a  for  D  in  the  last  row  of  the  table, 

v=^at     (1),  s  =  ia(2^-l)     (2),  S=haf     (3). 

These  formulas  are  simply  the  algebraic  expression  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  our  experiment ;  but  the  reasons  for  these  facts  may  be 
seen  as  follows. 

Since  in  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  acceleration  a  is  the  velocity 
gained  per  second,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  velocity  v  gained  in  t 
seconds  is  v  =  at.    This  is  formula  (1)  above. 

To  obtain  formula  (3)  we  have  only  to  consider  that  the  total  distance 
S  traversed  by  any  moving  body  in  t  seconds  is  the  average  velocity  multi- 
plied by  ty  the  number  of  seconds.  But  the  average  velocity  in  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  is  the  mean  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities,  Hencej 
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if  a  body  starts  from  rest  and  acquires  in  t  seconds  a  velocity  v,  iU  average 
velocity  is  — ^—  =  ^  •  Hence  tlie  apace  traversed  is  given  hj  S=  - 1.  By 
BubBtituting  in  this  equation  v  =  at  vb  get,  S  =  J  a(*.  To  obtain  (2) 
We  have  only  to  subtract  from  the  space  traversed  in  (  seconds  that 
traversed  in  (i-l)  seconds.  Thus»=  ia(»- ja  (i- 1)'=  ia(2(-l). 
To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  results,  suppose  that  a  body  rolling 
down  an  inclined  plane  is  knovn  to  move  over  10  cm.  the  first  second, 
and  that  ve  are  required  to  find  (1)  vhat  velocity  it  will  have  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  second,  (2)  how  far  it  will  roll  during  the  tenth  second, 
and  (3)  how  far  it  will  have  rolled  during  the  10  seconds. 

Since  the  acceleration  is  2  x  10  =  20,  the  answers  are  (I)  ti  =  of  = 
20  X  10  =  200  cm.  per  sec.  (2)  s  =  in  {21  -  1)  =  J  x  20(20  -  1)  =  190 
cm.   (3)  5=la(»=i  X  20x  100=  lOOOom. 

45.  Acceleration  of  a  freely  falling  body.  If  in  the  above 
expeiiment  the  slope  of  the  plane  be  made  steeper,  the  results 
will  be  precisely  the  same,  except  that  the  acceleration  has  a 
larger  value.  If  the  board  is  tilted  until  it 
becomes  vertical,  the  body  becomes  a  freely 
falling  body.  In  this  case  the  distance  trav- 
ersed the  first  second  is  found  to  be  490 
cm.,  or  16.08  ft.  Hence  the  acceleration  ex- 
pressed in  centimeters  is  980,  in  feet  32.16. 
This  acceleration  of  free  fall,  called  the  ac- 
celeration of  gravity,  is  usually  denoted  by 
the  letter  g. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  this  constant,  suppose 
we  wish  to  know  how  far  a  body  will  fall  in  10 
seconds.   We  have 

5=lff(»=ix980x  100  =  40,000  cm.  =  490  m, 


46.  Rates  of  fall  of  dlffeieat  bodies.    It 
is  a  fact  of  familiar  observation  that  very 
light  bodies,  such  as  feathers  and  bits  of 
paper,  fall  very  much  more  slowly  them  jaeces  of  wood  or  iron. 
Previous  to  Galileo's  time  it  was  taught  in  the  schools  that 


Galileo's  famous 
experiments  on 
falling  bodies  were 
performed 
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heavy  bodies  fall  toward  the  earth  with  "  velocities  proportional 
to  their  weights."  Galileo  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of 
this  view  by  his  famous  experiments  conducted  from  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa  (Fig.  23).  In  the  presence  t)f 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  University 
of  Pisa  he  dropped  balls  of  different  sizes  and 
materials  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  180  feet 
high,  and  showed  that  they  fell  in  practically 
the  same  time.  He  showed  also  that  even  v^y 
light  bodies,  like  paper,  fell  with  velocities 
which  approached  more  and  more  nearly  those 
of  heavy  bodies  the  more  compactly  they  were 
wadded  together.  He  inferred  from  these  ex- 
periments that  all  bodies,  even  the  lightest,  would 
fall  at  the  same, rate  were  it  not  for  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  air, —  an  inference  which 
could  not  be  verified  at  that  time  because  the  air 
pump  had  not  yet  been  invented.  After  its  in- 
vention, sixty  years  later,  by  Otto  von  Guericke, 
Galileo's  inference  was  verified  in  the  following 
way.  A  feather  and  a  coin  were  placed  in  a  glass  tube  four  or 
five  feet  long,  and  the  air  pumped  out.  When  the  tube  was  then 
inverted  the  coin  and  the  feather  fell  side  by  side  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  (Fig.  24). 

47.  The  pendulum  and  its  teaching.  We  can  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  Galileo's  conclusion  in  still  another  way  — 
one  which  he  himself  employed.  If  we  allow  balls  of  iron  and 
wood,  for  example,  to  roll  together  down  the  plane  of  Fig.  22, 
we  shall  find  that  they  reach  the  bottom  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  time.  This  experiment  differs  from  that  with  the  freely 
falling  bodies  only  in  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  here  more 
nearly  negligible  because  the  balls  are  moving  more  slowly. 
In  order  to  make  them  move  still  more  slowly  Galileo  sus- 
pended them  as  the  bobs  of  long  pendulums  and  observed  that 


Fig.  24.  Feather 
and  coin  fall 

■ 

together  in  a 
vacuum 
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the  periods  of  pendulums  of  equal  lengths,  swinging  through 
short  arcs,  are  completely  independent  of  the  weight  or  material 
of  the  hols.  Since  in  this  experiment  the  bobs,  as  they  pass 
through  any  given  position,  are  merely  moving  very  slowly 
down  identical  inclined  planes  (see  Fig.  13),  it  is  evident  that 
this  equality  of  periods  proves  in  the  most  exact  way  the 
equality  in  the  rates  of  fall  of  different  bodies.  Indeed,  it  is 
from  exact  measurements  on  the  periods  and  lengths  of  pendu- 
lums that  the  value  of  ^  (980  cm.)  is  most  accurately  determined 
(see  Experiment  17,  authors*  manual). 

48.  Velocity  acquired  in  falling  from  a  given  height.  If  we  wish  to 
find  with  what  velocity  a  body  which  falls  from  a  given  height  5,  say 
20,000  cm.,  will  strike  the  earth,  we  can  first  get  the  time  of  descent 
from  (3),  §  44,  and  then  get  the  velocity  from  (1),  §  44.    Thus  from  (3), 

,„      2  X  20000  ,         /2  X  20000 

and  from  (1), 

i;  =  980  X  <  =  980  X  \    ^ItT^  =  V2  x  980  x  20000  =  6260  cm. 

If  we  write  the  symbols  instead  of  the  numbers,  we  see  that  the  formula 
connecting  v  and  5  is  ^  _  ^j2~gS.  (4) 

Or,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  height  S  to  which  a  body  projected  vertically 
upward  will  rise,  we  reflect  that  the  time  of  ascent  must  be  the  initial 
velocity  divided  by  the  upward  velocity  which  the  body  loses  per  second, 

i.e.  <  =  -  >  and  the  height  reached  must  be  this  multiplied  by  the  average 

velocity  -— - — ,  I.e.  ^       y2  — 

^      2  S  =  -^,  or  v  =  ■y/2gS,  (5) 

if 

Since  (5)  is  the  same  as  (4),  we  learn  that,  in  a  vacuum,  the  velocity 
with  which  a  body  must  be  projected  upward  to  rise  to  a  given  height 
is  the  same  as  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  in  falling  from  the  same 
height. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  body  falls  from  a  balloon  to  the  earth  in  10  seconds.  What  is  the 
height  of  the  balloon  ? 

2.  A  body  falls  for  8  seconds.  With  what  velocity  is  it  moving  at  the 
end  of  that  Ume  ? 
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8.  How  far  will  a  body  fall  in  half  a  second  ? 

4.  A  stone  fell  from  a  balloon  a  kilometer  high.  With  what  velocity 
did  it  strike  the  earth  ? 

6.  A  rifle  ball  is  shot  upward  with  an  initial  velocity  of  300  meters  per 
second.    How  high  will  it  rise  ? 

6.  With  what  velocity  must  a  ball  be  shot  upward  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  Washington  Monument  (556  ft.)  ? 

7.  If  the  acceleration  of  a  marble  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
20  cm.  per  second,  what  velocity  will  it  have  at  the  bottom,  the  plane  being 
7  m.  long  ? 

8.  If  a  body  sliding  without  friction  down  an  inclined  plane  moves 
40  cm.  during  the  first  second  of  its  descent,  and  if  the  plane  is  500  cm. 
long  and  40.8  cm.  high,  what  is  the  value  of  g?  (Remember  that  the  accelera- 
tion down  the  incline  is  simply  the  component  (§  27)  of  g  parallel  to  the 
incline.) 

Newton's  Laws  of  Motion 

49.  First  law  —  Inertia.  In  1686  Sir  Isaac  Newton  formu- 
lated three  statements  which  embody  the  results  of  universal 
observation  and  experiment  on  the  relations  which  exist  between 
force  and  motion.  The  statement  of  the  first  law  is :  Every  lody 
continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line 
unless  impelled  hy  external  force  to  change  that  state.  This  state- 
ment is  based  upon  such  familiar  observations  as  the  following. 
Bodies  on  a  moving  train  tend  to  move  toward  the  forward 
end  when  the  train  stops,  and  toward  the  rear  end  when  the 
train  starts;  Le.  they  tend  in  each  case  to  continue  in  their 
previous  state  whether  that  were  one  of  rest  or  motion.  That  a 
moving  body  also  tends  to  move  on  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  motion  is  seen  from  such  facts  as  that  mud  flies  off 
tangentially  from  a  rotating  carriage  wheel,  or  water  from  a 
whirling  grindstone.  This  property  which  all  matter  possesses 
of  resisting  any  attempt  to  start  it  if  at  rest,  to  stop  it  if  in 
motion,  or  in  any  way  to  change  either  the  direction  or  amount 
of  its  motion,  is  called  inertia, 

50.  Centrifugal  force.  It  is  inertia  alone  which  prevents  the 
planets  from  falling  into  the  sun ;  which  causes  a  rotating  sling 
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to  pull  hard  on  the  hand  until  the  stone  is  released,  and  which 
then  causes  the  stone  to  fly  off  tangentially.  It  is  inertia  which 
makes  rotating  liquids  move  out 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  aids  of 
rotation  (Fig.  25) ;  which  makes 
fly  wheels  sometimes  burst; 
which  makes  the  equatorial  diam- 
eter of  the  earth  greater  than  the 
polar;  which  makes  the  heavier 
milk  move  out  farther  than  the 
lighter  cream  in  the  dairy  sepa-     ^^^-  ^5.  I"^tratmg  centrifugal 

rator,  etc.    Inertia  manifesting 

itself  in  this  tendency  of  the  parts  of  rotating  systems  to  move 

away  from  the  center  of  rotation  is  called  centrifugal  force, 

51.  Momentum.  The  quantity  of  motion  possessed  by  a  mov- 
ing body  is  defined  as  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  velocity 
of  the  body.  It  is  commonly  called  momentum.  Thus  a  ten- 
gram  bullet  moving  50,000  cm.  per  second  has  500,000  units  of 
momentum.  A  thousand-kilogram  pile  driver  moving  1000  cm. 
per  second  has  1,000,000,000  units  of  momentum,  etc.  We  shall 
always  express  momentum  in  C.G.S.  units,  i.e.  as  a  product  of 
grams  by  centimeters  per  second. 

52.  Second  law.  Newton's  second  law  is  stated  thus :  Eate 
of  change  of  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  force  acting,  and 
takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts.  While  the 
first  law  asserted  that  no  change  in  the  momentum  of  any 
body  ever  takes  place  unless  a  force  acts  upon  it,  the  second 
law  goes  a  step  farther  and  asserts  that  two  units  of  force  will 
produce  in  one  second  exactly  twice  as  much  momentum  as  does 
one  unit,  one  half  as  much  as  does  four  units,  etc.  Now  every 
one  knows  from  his  experience  that  if  he  pulls  for  a  second 
upon  a  sled,  a  boat,  or  any  object  free  to  move,  the  velocity 
imparted  is  greater,  the  greater  the  pull.  That  the  velocity 
imparted  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pull  is  the  essence  of 
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the  assertion  contained  in  the  second  law,  and  this  can  be 
proved  only  by  careful  experiments  like  the  following. 

Let  the  grooved  inclined  plane  shown  in  Fig.  22,  p.  26,  be  raised  a 
distance  ah  (Fig.  26),  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  ball  to  roll  down  it 
with  uniform  velocity.    Then  let  the  same  end  be  raised  20  cm.  higher 

and  the  distance  which  the 
^1 — >_  ball  rolls  in  three  seconds 

be  measured  with  the  aid 

of  a  metronome,  as  in  §  41. 

In  this  case  the  force  which 
Fig.  26.  Acceleration  is  proportional  to  force    is  urging  the  ball  down  the 

incline  is  the  component  of 
the  weight  of  the  ball,  parallel  to  the  incline.  But  we  proved  in  §  29 
that  this  is  the  same  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  height 
of  the  plane  is  of  its  length ;  e.g.  if  the  length  is  500  cm.  the  force 
acting  to  move  the  ball  is  ^j^,  or  -^^ ,  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Now 
let  the  plane  be  lifted  until  d  is  40  cm.  higher  than  h.  The  force  is  now 
twice  as  great  as  before,  since  it  is  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  ball.  Let 
the  stop  B  (Fig.  22)  be  placed  twice  as  far  down  the  incline.  The  ball 
will  be  found  to  reach  it  again  in  exactly  three  seconds. 

We  learn,  then,  that  doubling  the  force  without  changing  the 
mass  has  doubled  the  momentum  acquired  in  a  given  inter- 
val of  time,  since  it  has  doubled  the  distance  which  the  body 
has  traveled  in  that  length  of  time.  If  now  we  were  to  double 
the  size  of  the  ball  but  keep  the  height  of  the  plane  constant, 
we  should  find  no  change  in  the  velocity  acquired  per  second. 
This  is  indeed  nothing  but  Galileo's  experiment  which  proved 
that,  barring  atmospheric  resistance,  all  bodies  fall  with  the 
same  acceleration.  Hence,  since  the  earth  pulls  two  grams 
with  twice  as  much  force  as  it  pulls  one,  doubling  the  mass 
without  changing  the  velocity  involves  a  doubling  of  the  acting 
force.  The  two  experiments  taken  together  therefore  furnish 
very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  statement  that,  whatever  be  the 
mass  of  a  body,  the  momentum  acquired  by  it  per  second  is 
strictly  proportional  to  the  acting  force. 
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53.  The  dyne.  Since  the  gram  of  force  varies  somewhat  with 
locality,  it  has  been  found  convenient  for  scientific  purposes  to 
take  the  above  law  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  a  new  unit 
of  force.  It  is  called  an  absolute,  or  C.G.S.  imit,  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  imits  of  length,  mass,  and  time, 
and  is  therefore  independent  of  gravity.  It  is  named  the  dyne, 
and  is  defined  as  the  force  which  acting  for  one  second  upon  any 
body  imparts  to  it  one  unit  of  momentum. 

54.  A  gram  of  force  equivalent  to  980  dynes.  A  gram  of 
force  was  defined  as  the  puU  of  the  earth  upon  one  gram  of 
mass.  Since  this  pull  is  capable  of  imparting  to  this  mass  in 
one  second-a  velocity  of  980  cm.  per  second,  Le.  a  momentum 
of  980  units,  and  since  a  dyne  is  the  force  required  to  produce 
in  one  second  one  imit  of  momentimi,  it  is  clear  that  the  gram 
of  force  is  equivalent  to  980  dynes  of  force.  The  dyne  is  there- 
fore a  very  small  imit,  about  equal  to  the  force  with  which  the 
earth  attracts  a  cubic  millimeter  of  water. 

55.  Algebraic  statement  of  the  second  law.  If  a  force  /  acts  for  t  sec- 
onds on  a  mass  of  m  grams,  and  in  so  doing  gives  it  a  velocity  of  v  cm. 
per  sec,  then,  since  the  total  momentum  imparted  in  a  time  t  is  mo, 

the  momentum  imparted  per  second  is  — ;  and  since  force  in  dynes 

is  equal  to  momentum  imparted  per  second,  we  have 

mu 

(6) 


^=TY 


But  since  -  is  the  velocity  gained  per  second,  it  is  equal  to  the  accel- 

eration  a.    Equation  (6)  may  therefore  be  written 

F=ma.  (7) 

This  is  merely  stating  in  the  form  of  an  equation  that  force  is 
measured  by  rate  of  change  in  momentum.  Thus  if  an  engine,  after 
pulling  for  thirty  seconds  on  a  train  having  a  mass  of  2,000,000  kg., 
has  given  it  a  velocity  of  60  cm.  per  second,  the  force  of  the  pull  is 
2,000,000,000  X  JJ  =  4,000,000,000  dynes.  To  reduce  this  force  to 
gp'ams  we  divide  by  980,  and  to  reduce  it  to  kilos  we  divide  further  by 
1000.  Hence  the  pull  exerted  by  the  engine  on  the  train  =  ^^JJJJH^ 
=  4081  kg.,  or  4.081  metric  tons. 
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Fig.  27.  Illustration  of 
third  law 


56.  Third  law.  Newton  stated  his  third  law  thus :  To  every 
action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.  Since  force  is 
measured  by  rate  at  which  momentum  changes,  this  is  only 

another  way  of  saying  that  whenever 
one  body  acquires  momentum  some 
other  body  always  acquires  an  equal 
and  opposite  momentum.  Thus  when 
a  man  jumps  from  a  boat  to  the  shore, 
we  all  know  that  the  boat  experiences 
a  backward  thrust;  when  a  bullet  is 
shot  from  a  gun  the  gun  recoils,  or 
"  kicks."  The  essence  of  the  assertion 
of  the  third  law  is  that  the  mass  of 
the  man  times  his  velocity  is  equal  to 
the  mass  of  the  boat  times  its  velocity,  and  that  the  mass 
of  the  bullet  times  its  velocity  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
gun  times  its  velocity.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been 
established  by  a  great  variety  of  careful  experiments.  The  law 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows. 

Let  a  steel  ball  A  (Fig.  27)  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a  position  C 
against  another  exactly  similar  ball  B.  In  the  impact  A  will  lose  all  of 
its  velocity  and  B  will  move  on  to  a  position  D  which  is  at  the  same 
height  as  C  Hence  the  velocity  acquired  by  B  in  the  impact  is  the 
same  as  that  which  A  possessed  before  impact.  B  has  therefore  taken 
away  from  A  exactly  the  same  amount  of  momentum  as  A  has  com- 
municated to  B, 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  at  first  that  setting  one  body  into 
motion  involves  imparting  an  equal  and  opposite  motion  to  some 
other  body.  For  example,  when  a  gun  is  held  against  the  earth 
and  a  bullet  shot  upward  we  are  conscious  only  of  the  motion 
of  the  bullet.  The  other  body  is  in  this  case  the  earth  and  its 
momentum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bullet.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  greatness  of  the  earth's  mass  its  velocity  Ib 
infinitesimal 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  does  a  fly  wheel  cause  machinery  to  run  more  steadily  ? 

2.  What  principle  is  applied  when  one  tightens  the  head  of  a  hammer 
by  i)ounding  on  the  handle  ? 

3.  What  keeps  a  pendulum  moving  when  the  bob  reaches  the  bottom  ? 

4.  Why  does  pounding  a  carpet  free  it  from  dust  ? 

6.  Suspend  a  weight  by  a  string  (Fig.  28).    Attach  a  piece  of  the  same 
string  to  the  bottom  of  the  weight.    If  the  lower  string  is  pulled 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  it  breaks ;  but  if  the  pull  is  steady,  the  upper 
string  will  break.    Explain. 

6.  A  pull  of  1  dyne  acts  for  3  seconds  on  a  mass  of  1  gram.         ^^ 
What  velocity  does  it  impart  ?  ^S 

7.  A^steamboat  weighing  20,000  metric  tons  is  being  pulled        ^^ 
^v  by  a  tug  which  exerts  a  pull  of  2  metric  tons.    (A  metric  ton  is 

equal  to  1000  kg.)  If  the  friction  of  the  water  were  negligible, 
what  velocity  would  the  boat  acquire  in  4  minutes  ?  (Reduce 
mass  to  grams,  force  to  dynes,  and  remember  that  F=  mv/t.)       Fig.  28 

8.  If  a  train  of  cars  weighs  200  metric  tons,  and  the  engine 

in  pulling  5  seconds  imparts  to  it  a  velocity  of  2  meters  per  second,  what  is 
the  pull  of  the  engine  in  metric  tons  ? 

9.  If  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  were  to  cease,  they  would  rush 
together.  The  earth's  mass  is  80  times  that  of  the  moon.  Compare  the  velo- 
cities of  the  two  at  the  instant  of  impact. 

'^10.  If  the  earth  were  to  cease  rotating,  would  bodies  on  the  equator  weigh 
more  or  less  than  now  ?   Why  ? 

11.  How  is  the  third  law  involved  in  the  action  of  the  rotary  lawn 
sprinkler  ? 

12.  The  modem  way  of  drying  clothes  is  to  place  them  in  a  large  cylinder 
with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  then  to  set  it  in  rapid  rotation.    Explain. 

18.  If  one  ball  is  thrown  horizontally  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  another 
dropped  at  the  same  instant,  which  will  strike  the  earth  first  ?  (Remember 
that  the  acceleration  produced  by  a  force  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
force  acts  and  proportional  to  it,  whether  the  body  is  at  rest  or  in  motion. 
See  second  law.) 

A  laboratory  exercise  on  the  composition  of  force  should  be  performed  during 
the  study  of  this  chapter.  See  e.g.  Experiment  4  of  the  authors'  manual. 
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Liquid  Pressure  beneath  a  Free  Surface 


^ 


Fig.  29.  Upward 
pressure  in  a 
liquid 


57.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  a  force  beneath  the  surface  of  {i 

liquid.    If  a  long  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  is  pushed  down  into  a 

cylinder  of  water  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  29, 
and  then  left  to  itself,  it  will  be  seen  to  spring 
instantly  upward. 

Evidently,  then,  the  liquid  must  exert  an 
upward  force  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  A 
moment's  thought  will  show  that  no  special 
experiment  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  this  force,  for  a  boat  or  any  other 
body  could  not  float  on  water  if  the  liquid  did 
not  push  up  against  its  bottom  with  suflBcient 
force  to  neutralize  its  weight. 

58.  Relation  between  force  and  depth.  To  investigate  more  fully 

the  nature  of  this  force,  we  shall  use  a  pressure  gauge  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  30.  If  the  rubber  diaphragm  which  is  stretched  across  the  mouth 
of  a  thistle  tube  A  is  pressed 
in  lightly  with  the  finger, 
the  drop  of  ink  B  will  be 
observed  to  move  forward 
in  the  tube  T,  but  it  will 
return  again  to  its  first  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  the  finger  is 
removed.  If  the  pressure  of  the  finger  is  increased,  the  drop  will  move 
forward  a  greater  distance  than  before.  We  may  therefore  take  the 
amount  of  motion  of  the  drop  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  force 
acting  on  the  diaphragm. 

38 
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Fig.  30.  Gauge  for  measuring  liquid 
pressure 
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Kow  let  A  be  pushed  down  first  2,  then  4,  then  8  cm.  below  the  sur- 
face. The  motion  of  the  index  B  will  show  that  the  force  continually 
increases  as  the  depth  increases. 

Careful  quantitative  measurements  made  in  the  laboratory  on 
the  exact  relation  between  the  force  and  the  depth  will  show  that 
doubling  the  depth  doubles  the  force,  tripling  the  depth  triples 
the  force,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  that  the  force  is  directly  propor- 
tional  to  the  depth} 

To  state  this  relationship  algebraically,  let  F^  represent  the 
force  at  some  depth  D^,  and  F^  the  force  at  some  other  depth 
2>,;  then 

F,     D,  ^  ^ 

59.  Force  independent  of  direction.  That  there  is  a  lateral  as 
well  as  a  vertical  force  beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  water  will  rush  into  a  boat  through  a  hole  in 
the  side  as  well  as  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

To  compare  the  amounts  of  these  two  forces  on  a  given  surface,  let 
the  diaphragm  A  (Fig.  30)  be  pushed  down  to  some  convenient  depth, 
e.g.  10  cm.,  and  the  position  of  the  index  noted.  Then  let  it  be  turned 
sidewise  so  that  its  plane  is  vertical  (see  a,  Fig.  80),  and  adjusted  in 
position  until  its  center  is  exactly  10cm.  beneath  the  surface,  i.e.  until 
the  average  depth  of  the  diaphragm  is  the  same  as  before.  The  position 
of  the  index  will  show  that  the  force  is  also  exactly  the  same  as  before. 

Let  the  diaphragm  then  be  turned  to  the  position  b,  so  that  the  gauge 
measures  the  downward  force  at  a  depth  of  10  cm.  The  index  will  show 
that  this  force  is  again  the  same. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  at  a  given  depth  a  liquid  presses 
up  and  down  and  sidewise  with  exactly  the  same  force. 

60.  The  magnitude  of  the  force.  In  order  to  determine  the 
exact  magnitude  of  the  force  exerted  by  a  liquid  against  a  sur- 

^  It  is  recommended  that  qaantitative  laboratory  work  on  the  law  of  depths  and 
on  the  use  of  manometers  precede  this  discussion  (see  e.g.  Experiments  6  and  6  of 
the  authors'  manual). 
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face,  we  ahall  perform  a  simple  experiment  with  the  apparatus 
aliowii  iji  Fig.  31. 

AB  19  a  thin  ground  glass  plate  which  is  pressed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  glas'i  cjhndor  AB.  It  is  the  upward  force  on  the  surface  AB 
whjch  we  desire  to  measure.  If  wo  pour  colored 
water  carefully  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
neightof  this  water  will  press  down  on  j4B  and  tend 
to  counteract  this  upward  force.  When  the  down- 
ward force  is  equal  to  the  upward  force  the  glass 
plate  v4B  will  drop  from  the  end  of  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  31.  Upward  If  the  plate  is  thin,  so  that  ita  own  weight 
BurfaM^^  "^  *  is  very  small,  it  will  be  found  to  drop  almost 
exactly  at  the  instant  at  which  the  level  of  the 
water  within  the  cylinder  is  the  same  as  the  level  of  the  water 
outside.  But  at  this  instant  the  downward  force  on  AB  is  evi- 
dently the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  ABFE.  Hence  the 
upward  force  which  originally  acted  on  AB  was  also  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  ABFE.  In  other  words,  {he 
upward  force  on  any  horizontal  surface  beneath  the  free  surface 
of  a  liq'&id  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose 
base  is  the  given  surface  arid  whose  height  is  Oie  depth  of  the 
given  surface  beneath  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid. 

61.  Magnitude  of  the  force  on  any  surface.  In  §  59  we 
proved  that  the  force  on  a  given  surface  is  independent  of  the 
direction  in  which  that  surface  is  turned,  so  long  aa  the  depth 
of  its  center  is  kept  the  same.  Hence,  by  combining  this  result 
with  that  of  |  60,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  force  act- 
ing on  any  surface  beneath  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  the  liquid  whose  base  ia  the  given 
surface  and  whose  altitude  is  the  average  depth,  ia  the  depth  of 
the  center  of  the  surface  beneath  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid. 
To  put  this  conclusion  into  algebraic  form,  let  A  represent  the 
area  of  the  given  surface,  h  the  mean  depth  of  the  surface  beneath 
the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  d  the  density  of  the  liquid,  and  F 
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the  value  of  the  force  which  the  liquid  exerts  against  the  sur- 
face A.  Then  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  whose  base  is 
A  and  whose  height  is  A  is  AM  (§  18,  p.  10).  Hence  the  algebraic 
statement  of  the  above  rule  is 

F==Ahd.  (2) 

62.  The  hydrostatic  paradox.  We  may  infer  from  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  that  the  downward  force  exerted  on  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  by  a  liquid  which  fills  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  but  depends  only  on  the  area  of 
the  base  and  on  the  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid  [see  for- 
mula (2)].  Thus,  if  the  three  vessels  of  Fig.  32  have  bases  of 
the  same  area  and  are 

filled  to  the  same  depths     ^  ^  »»      ^ ^ »  ^ 

with  liquids  of  the  same 
density,  the  forces  ex- 
erted upon  the  bases  by 
the  liquids  should  be 
exactly  the  same  in  all 
three  vessels,  for  by  the 

preceding  paragraph  they  should  all  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  liquid  of  the  size  ABCD, 

This  conclusion  is  known  as  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  because 
at  first  sight  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  little 
liquid  contained  in  the  third  vessel  can  press  down  on  the  bot- 
tom with  the  same  force  as  the  large  amount  of  liquid  contedned 
in  the  second  vesseL  The  following  experiment,  however,  will 
furnish  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusion, and  will  prove  experimentally  that  the  downward  force 
on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  shape  of 
the  vesseL 

Let  the  funnel  ABD  [Fig.  33,  (1)]  be  closed  at  the  bottom  by  the 
same  glass  plate  which  was  used  in  the  experiment  of  Fig.  31.  At  a 
given  depth  beneath  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  the  upward  force 


A  B 


Fig.  82.  Downward  force  on  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  of  different  shapes 


F 

^H     acting  age 
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38.  Illuatraling  hydro 
italic  paradox 


acting  against  the  lower  side  at  the  plate  AB  must,  of  couTGe,  be  the 
before,  when  Che  cylinder  was  used,  i.e.  it  in  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  column  ol  v/atsrABEF 
(§  6(J).  Now  let  water  be  poured  care- 
fully into  the  top  of  the  funnel  until  the 
[f2J  plate  AB  is  forced  oif.  Just  as  in  the 
experiineut  of  g  60,  this  will  be  found 
to  occur  exactly  when  the  level  of  the 
wateT  inside  of  the  funnel  has  risen  to 
the  height  of  the  water  outside.  Hence 
the  liquid  within  the  funnel  ABD  must 
ejtert  the  same  downward  force  oo  ^B  as  did  the  liquid  within  the 
cylindrical  tube  ABEF  in  the  experiment  of  §  (!0. 

Let  the  eiperiment  now  be  tried  with  a  vessel  of  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  33,  (2).  Again  the  plate  will  be  found  to  fall  when  the  levels 
inside  and  outside  are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
water  in  the  vessel  of  Fig.  33,  (2),  weighs  several  times  as  much  as 
the  water  in  the  cylinder  of  Fig.  31,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  the  water  iu  the  funnel  of  Fig.  33,  (1). 

63.  Explanation  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  A  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  in 
the  fact  that  the  third  vessel  of  Fig.  32  exerts  a  force  on  the 
bottom  80  much  greater  than  its  own  weight,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond vessel  exerts  a  force  so  much  less  than  its  own  weight.  For 
the  law  discovered  in  §  59,  tbat  the  force  at  a  given  depth 
beneath  the  free  surface  of  a  hquid  acts  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions upon  all  equal  surfaces,  means  that  while  the  liquid  in 
the  third  vessel  does  indeed  exert  a  downward  force  on  AB 
which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  ABCD,  it 
also  exerts  an  upward  force  on  the  sui'faces  af  and  eb  which  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  whifih  would  fUl  the  spaces  afhC 
and  eiDg.  Hence  the  net  or  resultant  force  which  is  acting  down 
is  the  difference  between  the  downward  force  on  AB  and  the 
upward  forces  on  af  and  eb,  and  this  will  be  seen  at  once  from 
the  figure  to  be  simply  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in  the  veeeeJ, 
as  of  course  it  must  be. 
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Similarly  in  the  second  vessel  of  Fig.  32,  while  the  force  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  bottom  is  only  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  ABCD,ih.e  downward  force  upon  the  sides  Am  and  Bn 
amounts,  in  all,  exactly  to  the  weight  of  the  remainder  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel,  Le.  to  the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  spaces  AmO  and  BnD. 

64.  Pressure  in  liquids.  Thus  far  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  total  force  exerted  by  a  liquid  against  the  whole  of  a 
given  surface.  It  is  often  more  convenient  to  consider  the  sur- 
face divided  into  square  centimeters  and  to  confine  the  attention 
to  the  force  exerted  upon  one  of  these  square  centimeters.  In 
physics  the  word  "  pressure  "  is  used  exclusively  to  denote  this 
force  per  unit  area.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid 
ABCD  in  Fig.  32  is  100  g.,  and  if  the  area  of  the  surface  AB  is 
20  sq.  cm.,  then  the  force  per  square  centimeter  acting  on  AB 
is  5  g.  Hence  we  say  that  the  pressure  on  ^^  is  5  g.  Pressure  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  acting  on 
a  surface,  and  not  to  depend  at  all  upon  the  area  of  the  surface. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  order  to  obtain  pressure,  we  divide 
the  total  force  acting  by  the  area  of  the  surface  against  which 
it  acts.  Or,  algebraically  stated,  if  we  represent  pressure  by  p, 
force  by  F,  and  area  by  A,  we  have 

F 

or  since  [see  equation  (2)]  F=  Ahd,  we  have 

p  =  hd,  (3) 

In  other  words,  the  liquid  pressure  existing  at  any  depth  h 
beneath  the  free  surface  of  any  liquid  of  density  d  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  this  depth  by  the  density  of  the  liquid;  i.e.  it 
is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  whose  height  is  equal  to 
the  given  depth,  and  the  area  of  whose  cross  section  is  unity. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  technical  use  of  the  word 
**  pressure." 
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65.  Levels  of  liquids  in  connecting  vessels.  It  is  a  perfectly 
familiar  fact  ttiat  when  water  is  poured  into  a  teapot  it  stands 
at  exactly  the  same  level  in  the 
spout  as  in  the  body  of  the  teapot; 
or  if  it  is  poured  into  a  number  of 
connected  tubes,  like  those  shown  in 
F^,  34,  the  surfaces  of  the  liquid  in 
the  various  tubes  lie  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane.  These  facts  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law, 
discovered  above,  that  the  pressure 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid  de- 
pends simply  upon  the  depth  and  not  at  all  upon  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  vessel. 


I.  34.  Water  level  ii 
muuicatiDg  veasels 


Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  above  rule,  in  Fig.  35  the  pressure 
acting  at  o  to  drive  water  to  the  left  is  equal  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid  times  the  height  ha ;  and  the  pressure 
acting  at  e  to  drive  water  to  the  right  i 
equal  to  the  same  density  times  the  height 
eg.  Hence  these  two  pressures  will  be  bal- 
anced and  the  liquids  will  be  at  rest  only 
when  these  two  heights  are  the  same,  i. 
when  the  free  surfaces  in  the  two  vessels  a 
in  the  same  horii^ntal  plane.  Fio.  35.  Why  water  seeks 

If  water  is  poured  m  at  a  so  that  the  height  -^^  [g^^j 

hi  is  iocreased,  the  pressure  to  the  left  at  o 

becomes  greater  than  the  pressure  to  the  right  at  e,  and  a  flow  of  water 
takes  place  to  the  left  until  the  heights  are  again  equal. 


QDESTIOHS  tSCD  PROBLEMS 

1.  Find  the  pieesare  which  exists  at  a  depth  ol  1  km.  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  the  density  of  saltwater  being  assumed  to  be  1.026. 

2.  Find  the  force  acting  on  the  bottom  of  a  box  3  m.  long,  2  m.  wide, 
and  4  m.  deep,  fi^ed  with  water.  ' 

S.  Find  the  total  force  acting  against  each  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  this 
box.     ' 
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4.  A  cone-shaped  vessel  filled  with  water  has  a  base  of  200  sq.  cm.  and  a 
height  of  100  cm.    Find  the  force  acting  on  the  bottom. 

5.  Would  the  force  required  to  lift  this  vessel  be  greater  or  less  than  the 
total  force  exerted  by  the  liquid  against  the  bottom  ?    Explain. 

6.  A  cubical  box  10  cm.  on  a  side  is  filled  with  mercury.  Find  the  total 
force  exerted  on  the  bottom  and  on  each  of  the  sides. 

7.  At  what  depth  in  oil  (density  .9)  is  the  pressure  the  same  as  it  is 
10  cm.  below  the  surface  of  mercury  ? 

8.  A  hole  5  cm.  square  is  made  in  a  ship^s  bottom  7  m.  below  the  water 
line.    What  force  in  kilograms  is  required  to  hold  a  board  above  the  hole  ? 

9.  A  house  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  the  surface  of  which 
is  280  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  What  will  be  the  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  a  tap  50  ft  above  the  ground  ?  (Call  1  f t  = 
80  cm.  and  1  kg.  =  2.2  lb.) 


n 


a 


(1) 


Pascal's  Law 

66.  Transmission  of  pressure  by  liquids.  From  the  fact  that 
pressure  within  a  free  liquid  depends  simply  upon  the  depth 
and  density  of  the  liquid,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  deduce  a  very  surprising 
conclusion,  which  was  first  stated 
by  the  famous  French  scientist, 
mathematician,  and  philosopher, 
Pascal  (1623-1662). ' 

Let  us  imagine  a  vessel  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  36,  (1),  to  be 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  ah. 
For  simplicity  let  the  upper  portion 
be  assumed  to  be  1  sq.  cm.  in  cross 
section.  Since  the  density  of  water 
is  1,  the  force  with  which  it  presses  against  any  square  cen- 
timeter of  the  interior  surface  which  is  A  cm.  beneath  the  level 
obSaTi  grams.  Now  let  one  gram  of  water  (i.e.  1  cc.)  be  poured 
into  the  tube^  Since  each  square  centimeter  of  surface  which 
was  before  "h  cm.  beneath  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  is 
now  A  -H  1  cm.  beneath  this  level,  the  new  pressure  which,  tlsa 


^^3S^^f. 


Fig.  36.  Proof  of  PascaPs  law 
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water  exerts  against  it  is  A  +  1  g. ;  i.e.  applying  1  g.  of  force  to 
the  square  centimeter  of  surface  ab  has  added  1  g.  to  the  force 
exerted  by  the  liquid  against  each  square  centimeter  of  the 
interior  of  the  vessel.  Obviously  it  can  make  no  difference 
whether  the  pressure  which  was  applied  to  the  surface  ab  was 
due  to  a  weight  of  water  or  to  a  piston  carrying  a  load,  as  in 
Fig.  36,  (2),  or  to  any  other  cause  whatever.  We  thus  arrive 
at  Pascal's  conclusion  that  pressure  applied  anywhere  to  a  body 
of  confined  liquid  is  transmitted  by  the  liquid  so  as  to  act  with 
undiminished  force  on  every  square  centimeter  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  • 

67.  Multiplication  of  force  by  the  transmission  of  pressure 
by  liquids.  Pascal  himself  pointed  out  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  principle  stated  above  we  ought  to  be  able  to  transform  a 

loooKa  very  small  force  into  one  of  unlimited 

U  L— JH__j      magnitude.    Thus  if  the  area  of  the 

^1*  ^iggj^Hpg    cylinder  ab,  Fig.  37,  is  1  sq.  cm.,  while 

that  of  the  cylinder  AB  is  1000  sq.  cm., 
Fig.  87.  Multiplication  of      a  force  of  1  kg.  applied  to  ab  would  be 
force  by  transmission  of     transmitted  by  the  liquid  so  as  to  act 

with  a  force  of  1  kg.  on  each  square 
centimeter  of  the  surface  AB,  Hence  the  total  upward  force 
exerted  against  the  piston  AB  by  the  one  kilo  applied  at  ab 
would  be  1000  kg.  Pascal's  own  words  are  as  foUows:  "A 
vessel  fuU  of  water  is  a  new  principle  in  mechanics,  and  a 
new  machine  for  the  multiplication  of  force  to  any  required 
extent,  since  one  man  will  by  this  means  be  able  to  move  any 
given  weight." 

68.  The  hydraulic  press.   The  experimental  proof  of  the  correctness 

of  the  conclusions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  furnished  by  the 
hydraulic  press,  an  instrument  now  in  common  use  for  subjecting  to 
enormous  pressures  paper,  cotton,  etc. ;  for  punching  holes  through  iron 
plates,  testing  the  strength  of  iron  beams,  extracting  oil  from  seeds, 
making  dies,  embossing  metal,  etc. 
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Sucb  a  press  is  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  38. 

As  the  small  piston  p  is 

raised,  water  from  the  cis- 
tern C  enters  the  piston 

chamber  through  the  valve 

D.    As  soon  as  the  down 

stroke  begins  the  valve  v 

closes,  the  valve  v'  opens, 

and  the  pressure  applied  on 

the  piston  p  is  transmitted 

through  the  tuhe  K  to  the 

large  reservoir,  where  it 

acts  on  the  large  cylinder 

P  with  a  force  which  is  as 

many  times  that  applied  to 

p  as  the  area  of  P  is  times         pio.  38.  Diagram  of  a  hydraulic  press 

the  area  of  p. 

Hand  presses  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  39  are  often  made  which 
are  capable  of  exerting 
a  compressing  force  of 
from  500  to  1000  tons. 

69.  No  gain  in  the 
product  of  force  times 
distance.  It  should 
be  noticed  that,  while 
the  force  acting  on 
AB  (Fig.  37)  is  1000 
times  as  great  as  the 
force  acting  on  db, 
the  distance  throt^h, 
■  which  the  piston  AB 
is  pushed  up  in  a  given 
time  is  but  yuVu  °^ 
the  distance  through 
which  the  piston  db  moves  down.  For,  forcing  ab  down  a  dia- 
taDce  of  1  cm.  crowds  but  1  cc  of  water  over  into  the  large 


.  Seven ty-flve-ton  hydraulic 
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cylinder,  and  this  additional  cubic  centimeter  can  raise  the  level 
of  the  water  there  but  x-^UTi  '^'^  ^®  ^^^  therefore  that  the 
product  of  the  force  acting  by  the  distance  moved  is  precisely 
the  same  at  both  ends  of  the  machine.  This  important  conclu- 
sion will  be  found  in  our  future  study  to  apply  to  all  machinea 


Fio.  40 

Diagrams  of  hydiuitlic  elevauira 


70.  The  hydranlic  elerator.  Another  very  common  application  of 
the  principle  of  transformation  of  pressure  by  liquids  is  found  in  the 
hydraulic  elevator.  The  simplest  form  of  such  an  elevator  is  shown  in 
Fig,  40.  The  c^e  A  is  borne  on  the  top  of  a  long  piston  P  which  runs 
in  a  cylindrical  pit  C  of  the  same  depth  as  the  height  to  which  the 
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carriage  mnsi  ascend.  Water  enters  the  pit  either  directly  from  the 
water  mains  m  of  the  city's  supply,  or,  if  this  does  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient pressure,  from  a  special  reservoir  on  top  of  the  building.  When 
the  elevator  boy  pulls  up  on  the  cord  cc,  the  valve  v  opens  so  as  to  make 
connection  from  m  into  C  The  elevator  then  ascends.  When  cc  is 
pulled  down,  v  turns  so  as  to  permit  the  water  in  C  to  escape  into  the 
sewer.    The  elevator  then  descends. 

Where  speed  is  required  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  communicated 
indirectly  to  the  cage  by  a  system  of  pulleys  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  41. 
With  this  arrangement  a  foot  of  upward  motion  of  the  cylinder  P 
causes  the  counterpoise  D  of  the  cage  to  descend  2  ft.,  for  it  is  clear 
from  the  figure  that  when  the  cylinder  goes  up  1  ft.  enough  rope  must 
be  pulled  over  the  fixed  pulley  p  to  lengthen  each  of  the  two  strands  a 
'  and  b  1  ft.  Similarly,  when  the  counterpoise  descends  2  ft.  the  cage 
ascends  4  ft.  Hence  the  cage  moves  four  times  as  fast  and  four  times 
as  far  as  the  cylinder.  The  elevators  in  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  are 
of  this  sort.  They  have  a  total  travel  of  420  ft.  and  are  capable  of 
lifting  50  people  400  ft.  per  minute. 

71.  City  water  supply.  Fig.  42  illustrates  the  method  by 
which  a  city  is  often  supplied  with  water  from  a  distant  source. 
The  aqueduct  from  the  lake  a  passes  imder  a  road  r,  a  brook 
b,  a  hill  jy,  and  into  a  reservoir  e,  from  which  it  is  forced  by 
the  pump  p  into  the  standpipe  F,  whence  it  is  distributed  to 


Fig.  42.  City  water  supply  from  lake 


the  houses  of  the  city.  K  a  static  condition  prevailed  in  the 
whole  system,  then  the  water  level  in  e  would  of  necessity  be 
the  same  as  that  in  a,  and  the  level  in  the  pipes  of  the  building 
B  would  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  standpipe  P.  But  when  the 
water  is  flowing  the  friction  of  the  mains  causes  the  level  in  e 
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to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  m  a.  and  that  m  B  Ip'w  than 
that  ill  P  It  13  on  accoimt  of  the  fnction  1  oth  of  thu  air  and 
of  the  pipes  that  the  fountain  /  does  not  actually  rihe  nearlj  as 
high  as  the  ideal  bmit  shown  in  the  figure  (see  dotted  hne) 

72.  Artesian  ■wells  It  la  in  the  pnnciyle  of  transmission  o£  pres- 
Bure  by  liquids  that  arteiian  welh  find  their  explanation  Fig  43  la  an 
ideal  section  of  what  geologists  call  an  irtesian  basm  The  stratum  A 
ia  composed  of  some  porous  material  such  aa  sand  open  textured  sand- 
stone, or  broken  rock  through  which  the  water  can  percolate  easilj. 
Above  and  below  it  are  strata  C  ^nd  B  of  clay  slate  or  some  other 
material  impervious  to  ■natir  The  porous  la>er  is  filled  with  water 
which  finds  entrance  at  the  outcropping  margins      Kf,  soon  as  a  boring  _ 


Fig.  43.    Artesiai 

is  made  through  the  layer  C  the  water  gushes  forth  because  of  the  trans- 
mission of  pressure  from  the  higher  levels.  A  well  of  this  sort  exists 
near  Kiasingen,  Germany,  which  is  1800  ft.  deep  and  which  throws  a 
stream  of  water  58  ft.  high.  The  deepest  artesian  well  in  existence  ia 
near  Berlin.  It  is  4194  ft.  deep.  Many  artesian  wella  have  been  bored 
in  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  an  abundant  water  supply  found  at  a  depth 
of  SOO  ft.  Great  numbers  of  artesian  wells  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Notable  ones  are  located  at  Chicago,  Xiouiaville  (Kentucky),  and  Charles- 
ton (South  Carolina).  The  artesian  basins  in  which  the  wells  are  found 
are  often  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  width. 


QUESTIONS  AlfD  PROBLEMS 


I 


is  80  lb,  to  the  square  inch, 
in  tlio  standpipe  ?   (1  cu.  ft. 


1.  If  the  water  pressure  in  the  city  ma 
how  high  above  the  town  is  the  top  of  the  w 
of  water  weighs  82.3  lb.) 

S.  To  what  total  force  in  pounds  is  a  diver  subjected  who  dives  to  an 
average  depth  of  10  fL,  if  the  area  of  his  body  is  20  sq.  ft.  ? 

3.  The  water  pressure  In  the  city  mains  is  80  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Ute 
diameter  of  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  elevator  of  the  typo  shown  In  Fig.  40  la 
10  la.    IS  friction  could  be  disregarded,  how  heavy  a  load  could  the  elevator 
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^    lift  ?   If  30  per  cent  of  the  ideal  value  must  1^  allowed  for  f rictional 
■      loss,  what  load  will  the  elevator  lift  ?     '  '  l* 

4.  Fig.  44  represents  an  instrument  commonly  known  as  the  hydro- 
static bellows.  If  the  base  C  is  20  in.  square  and  the  tube  is  filled  with 
water  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  above  the  top  of  C,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
weight  which  the  bellows  can  support  ? 

5.  A  hydraulic  press  having  a  piston  1  in.  in  diameter  exerts  a 
force  of  10,000  lb.  when  10  lb.  are  applied  to  this  piston.  What  is 
the  diameter  of  the  large  piston  ?       f.  ,  »  .  .       .  o  ' 
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Fig.  44.  '^^'  ^^^s  of  wdght  of  a  body  in  a  liquid.   The 

Hydrostatic  preceding  experiments  have  shown  that  an  up- 
bellows  ward  force  acts  against  the  bottom  of  any  body- 
immersed  in  a  liquid.  If  the  body  is  a  boat,  cork, 
piece  of  wood,  or  any  body  which  floats,  it  is  clear  that,  since 
it  is  in  eqniUbrium,  this  upward  force  must  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Even  if  the  body  does  not  float,  everyday 
observation  shows  that  it  stiU  loses  a  portion  of  its  natural 
weight,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  easier  to  lift  a  stone 
under  water  than  in  air;  or  again,  that  a  man  in  a  bath  tub 
can  support  his  whole  weight  by  pressing  lightly  against  the 
bottom  with  his  fingers.  It  was  indeed  this  very  observation 
which  first  led  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  Archimedes  (287- 
212  B.O.),  to  the  discovery  of  the  exact  law  which  governs  the 
loss  of  weight  of  a  body  in  a  liquid. 

Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  had  ordered  a  gold  crown  made, 
but  suspected  that  the  artisan  had  fraudulently  used  silver  as 
well  as  gold  in  its  construction.  He  ordered  Archimedes  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  this  were  true.  How  to  do  so  without  de- 
stroying the  crown  was  at  first  a  puzzle  to  the  old  philosopher. 
While  in  his  daily  bath,  noticing  the  loss  of  weight  of  his  own 

1  A  laboratory  exercise  ~on  the  experimental  proof  of  Archimedes'  principle 
should  precede  this  discussion.   See  e.g.  Experiment  7  of  the  aathors'  mannal* 
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body,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Tiim  that  any  tody  immersed  in  a 
liquid  must  lose  a  weight  equdl  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
liquid.  He  is  said  to  have  jumped  at  once  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse  crying,  "Eureka,  eureka!" 
(I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it !) 

74.  Theoretical  proof  of  Archimedes'  principle.   It  is  probable 
that  Arcliimedes,  with  that  faculty  which  is  so  common  among 
men  of  great  genius,  saw  the  truth  of  hia 
conclusion  without  going  through  any  logi- 
cal process   of  proof.    Such  a  proof,  how- 
ever, can  easOy  be  given.    Tlius,  since  the 
upward  force  on  the  bottom  of  the  block 
abed  (Fig.  45)  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  liquid  obce,  and  since  the  down- 
animmersedbodv      ™^^  force  on  the  top  of  this  block  is  equal 
is  buoyed  up  by  a     to  tjie  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  oade, 
.  force  equal  u>  the     jt  ig  clear  that  the  upward  force  must  exceed 
pl^d'uquM  "^'^     ^^^  downward  force  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  liquid  abed;  i.e.  the  buoyant  force 
exerted  by  the  li^id  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
placed liquid. 

The  reasoning  is  exactly  the  same  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  hquid  in  which  the  body  is  immersed,  nor  how 
far  the  body  may  be  beneath  the  surface.  Further,  if  tlie  body 
weighs  more  than  the  Hquid  which  it  displaces,  it  must  sink, 
tor  it  is  urged  down  with  the  force  of  its  own  weight,  and  up 
with  the  lesser  force  of  the  weight  of  the  displaced  hquid.  But 
if  it  weighs  less  than  the  displaced  hquid,  then  the  upward 
force  due  to  the  displaced  liquid  is  greater  than  its  own  weight, 
and  consequently  it  must  rise  to  the  surface.  When  it  reaches 
the  surface  the  downward  force  on  the  top  of  the  block,  due  to 
the  liquid,  becomes  zero.  The  body  must,  however,  continue  to 
rise  until  the  upward  force  on  its  bottom  is  equal  to  its  own 
weight.    But  this  upward  force  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of 


Archimbdbs  (287-212  b.c.) 

The  celebraled  geotuetrlolaii  of  andqulty;  lived  at  Bfracuse,  Stcily;  first  made 
I  B  determinatloD  of  it  and  camputed  the  area  of  the  circle ;  discovered  tlie  laws  ol 
I  tbo  lever  and  waa  author  at  the  famous  sayiug,  "Give  me  where  I  may  stand 
and  I  will  move  the  world  "  ;  discovered  the  laws  of  flotation ;  invented  various 
devices  tor  repelling  the  attuchs  ot  the  Boouhtis  Id  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  on  the 
capture  ot  the  city,  while  In  the  act  of  drawing  geometrical  figures  in  a  dish  o( 
saud  (the  blackboard  ot  that  day),  be  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier  to  whom  he 
eried  out.  "Don't  spoil  my  circle."    (Bust  in  Naples  Museum.) 
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the  displaced  liquid,  i.e.  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid 
mbm  (Fig.  46). 

Hence  a  floating  body  must  displace  its 
own  weight  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  floats. 
This  statement  is  embraced  in  the  original 
statement  of  Archimedee'  principle,  for  a 
body  which  floats  has  lost  its  whole  weight. 


Fro,  40.  Proof  that 
a  floating  bod;  is 
buoyed  up  by  a 
force  equal  lo  the 
weight  of  the  dis- 
placed liquid 


e  this  product 
s  water  o£  density 


75.  Bxpetinuntal  proof  of  Archimedes'  pnndple. 

To  test  experimentally  the  truth  of  Archiraedts' 

principle,  we  weigh  a.  body  of  known  volume  first 

in  air,  then  in  aome  liquid  (Fig.  47).    If  the  prin- 
ciple is  correct,  the  difference  between  these  two 

weights  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  product  of 

the  volume  of  the  body  by  the  density  of  the  liquid, 

is  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.    If  the  liquid  i 

1,  then  the  loss  of  weight  should  be  numerically  equal  to  the  volume  of 

the  body. 

To  teat  the  principle  for  a  floating  body,  we  measure  the  immersed 

portion  of  the  volume  of  a  floating  cylinder  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  49. 
U  the  liquid  is  water,  this  volume  should  be  nu- 
merically equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating  cylin- 
der. Tests  of  this  sort  are  best  performed  by  the 
pupil  in  the  laboratory. 

76.  Density  of  a  heavy  solid.  The  density 
of  a  Ixidy  is  by  definition  its  mass  divided  by 
its  volume.  It  is  always  possible  to  obtain 
the  mass  of  a  body  by  weighing  it,  but  it  ia 
not,  in  general,  possible  to  obtain  the  volume 
of  an  irregular  body  from  measurements  of 
its  dimensions.  Archimedes'  principle,  how- 
ever, furnishes  an  accurate  and  easy  method 
for  obtaining  the  volume  of  any  solid,  how- 
ever irregular,  for  by  the  preceding  paragraph  this  volume  is 
numerically  equal  to  the  loss  of  weight  in  water.  Hence  the 
equation  which  defines  density,  namely. 


Fio.  47.  Method  of 
weighing  a  body 
nnder  water 


I 
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Loss  of  weight  in  water 


77,  Density  of  a  solid  lighter  than  water. 

may  still  obtain  ita  volume  by 
forcing  it  beneath  the  surface 
with  a  sinker.  Thus  suppose 
w^  represents  the  weight  on 
the  right  pan  of  the  balance 
when  the  body  is  in  air  and  the 
sinker  in  water,  as  in  Fig.  48; 
while  Wj  is  the  weight  on  the 
right  pan  when  both  body  and 
sinker  are  under  water.  Then 
w,— Wj  is  obviously  the  buoy- 
ant effect  of  the  water  on  the 
body  alone,  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  the 
weight  of  the 

displaced  wat«r  wMch  is  numerically  equal  to 

the  volume  of  the  body. 

7B.  Density  of  liquids  by  hydrometer 

method.    Archimedes'  principle  also  furnishes 

an  easy  method  for  finding  the  density  of  any 

liquid.    For   suppose  a  uniform  cylinder  like 

that  of  Fig.  49  is  floated  in  water  and  is  found 

to  sink  a  distance  /, ;  then,  if  A  represents  the 

area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder,  the 

volume  of  the  displaced  water  ia  Al^ ;  and  since 

the  density  of  water  is  1,  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water  Is 

also  Al^.    By  Archimedes'  principle  this  is  equal  to  the  weight 


Fio.  40,  Method 
of  finding  den- 
sity of  a  liquid 
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of  the  floating  body.  Next  suppose  that  the  same  cylinder  is 
floated  in  the  liquid  whose  density  d^  is  sought  [Fig.  49,  (2)]. 
It  wiU  now  sink  some  distance  /j.  The  volume  of  the  displaced 
Uquid  will  be  Al^,  and  its  weight  wiU  be  Al^d^,  By  Archimedes' 
principle  this  is  again  equal  to  the  weight  w  of  the  floating 


body.    Hence 


Al^d^  =  Al^,  or  6?2  =  ^ ; 


(5) 


2 


ie.  the  density  of  the  unknown  liquid  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the 
depth  Zj,  which  the  cylinder  sinks  in  water,  to  the  depth  l^  which 
it  sinks  in  the  unknown  liquid, 

79.  Commercial  form  of  hydrometer.  The  commercial  constant- 
weight  hydrometer  such  as  is  now  in  common  use  for  testing  the 
density  of  alcohol,  milk,  acids,  sugar  solutions,  etc., 
instead  of  being  a  cylinder  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  49, 
is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  50.  The  stem  is  cali- 
brated so  that  the  density  of  any  liquid  may  be  read 
upon  it  directly.  The  advantage  of  this  form  over  that 
of  Fig.  49  is  that  it  is  much  more  suitable  for  detect- 
ing very  slight  differences  between  the  densities  of  two 
liquids.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  clear  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  instrument  must  always  sink 
until  it  displaces  its  own  weight  of  the  liquid,  and  that 
if  the  stem  is  made  very  narrow  in  comparison  with  the 
lower  portion,  the  sinking  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stem  will  add  but  very  little  to  the  total  volume  of 
the  liquid  displaced.  By  making  the  cylinder  exceed- 
ingly long  the  same  sensitiveness  could  of  course  be 
obtained  with  the  cylindrical  form,  but  it  would  then 
be  inconvenient  to  use. 

80.  Density  of  liquids  by  « loss-of -weight "  method.  If  any  heavy 
body  is  weighed  first  in  air,  then  in  water,  and  lastly  in  a  liquid  of 
unknown  density  d^,  then,  since  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by 
the  body  is  its  volume  F  times  its  density  1,  and  since  the  weight  of 
the  unknown  liquid  displaced  is  the  same  volume  V  times  the  density 
dty  we  have  by  Archimedes'  principle,  if  L^  represents  the  loss  of  weight 
in  water  and  Z,  the  loss  in  the  unknown  liquid, 

Xj  =  F  X  1,  and  L^  =  Vd^. 


Fig.  60.  Con- 
stant-weight 
hydrometer 
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Dividing  the  second  equation  by  the  first  g^ves 


(«) 


i.e.  the  density  of  the  unknown  liquid  is  the  loss  of  weight  in  that 
liquid  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water.*  f  / 

<»  1     . .' .  r-- 

si-'  •         I 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  hull  of  a  modem  battle  ship  is  made  almost  entirely  of  steel,  its 
walls  being  of  steel  plates  from  6  to  18  in.  thick.    Explain  how  it  can  float. 
^  2.  If  a  barge  30  ft.  by  15  ft.  sank  4  in.  when  an  elephant  was  taken 

aboard,  what  was  the  elephant's  weight? 

8.  Will  the  water  line  of  a  boat  rise  or  fall  as  it  passes  from  fresh  into 
salt  water  ? 
X         4.  If  the  density  of  ice  is  .917  and  that  of  sea  water  1.026,  what  is  the 
total  height  of  a  mass  of  ice  of  uniform  cross  section  which  rises  100  ft.  * 

above  water?   In  general,  what  frac- 
tion of  an  iceberg  is  above  water? 
\      5.  If  each  boat  of  a  pontoon  bridge 
is  100  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide  at  the. 
water  line,  how  much  will  it  sink  when 
a  locomotive  weighing  100  tons  passes 


I. 


Fig.  51.  Floating  dock 


Qverit? 

6.  A  block  of  wood  10  in.  high  sinks 
6  in.  in  water.  Find  the  density  of  the 
wood.* 

7.  If  this  block  sank  7  in.  in  oil,  what  would  be  the  density  of  the  oil? 

8.  To  what  depth  would  it  sink  in  turpentine  of  density  .87  ? 

9.  A  graduated  glass  cylinder  contains  190  cc.  of  water.  An  egg  weigh- 
ing 40  g.  is  dropped  into  the  glass ;  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  raises  the 
water  to  the  225  cc.  mark.    Find  the  density  of  the  egg.     ^       ' .       i  -  '^  ^ 

10.  A  cube  of  iron  10  cm.  on  a  side  weighs  7500  g.  What  will  it  weigh 
in  alcohol  of  density  .82?      ^  ' 

11.  A  floating  dock  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  When  the  chambers  c  are 
filled  with  water  the  dock  sinks  until  the  water  line  is  at  A,  The  vessel  is 
then  floated  into  the  dock.  As  soon  as  it  is  in  place  the  water  is  pumped 
from  the  chambers  until  the  water  line  is  as  low  as  B,    Workmen  can  then 


1  Laboratory  experiments  in  determination  of  densities  of  solids  and  liquids 
should  follow  or  accompany  the  discussion  of  this  chapter.  See  e.g.  Experiments 
8  and  9  of  the  authors'  manual. 


\ 
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get  at  all  parts  of  the  bottom.  If  each  of  the  chambers  is  10  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  wide,  \v4iat  must  be  the  length  of  the  dock  if  it  is  to  be  available  for 
the  Celtic,  of  21,000  tons  weight? 

12.  llie  density  of  stone  is  about  2.5. 
If  a  boy  can  lift  120  lb.,  how  heavy  a  stone 
can  he  lift  to  the  surface  of  a  pond?   —    « /       •  y^^  ^2 

-yC  13.  A  block  of  cork  weighs  60  g.    A 

sinker  which  weighs  300  g.  in  water  will  just  keep  the  cork  immersed. 
What  is  the  density  of  the  cork  ? 

14.  A  diver  with  his  diving  suit  weighs  100  kg.  It  requires  16  kg.  of 
lead  to  sink  him.  If  the  density  of  lead  is  11.3,  what  is  the  volume  of  the 
diver  and  his  suit  ? 

1{>.  A  body  loses  25  g.  in  water,  23  g.  in  oil,  and  20  g.  in  alcohol.  Find 
the  density  of  the  oil  and  of  the  alcohol. 

16.  A  cubical  block  of  iron  (density  7.8)  floats  on  mercury  (density  13.6). 
What  fractional  part  of  the  iron  is  immersed  ? 

17.  A  platinum  ball  weighs  330  g.  in  air,  315  g.  in  water,  and  303  g. 
in  sulphuric  acid.    Find  the  density  of  the  platinum,  the  density  of  the  acid, 

and  the  volume  of  the  ball. 

18.  Fig.  52  shows  a  common  carpenter's  level. 

The  tube  containing  the  alcohol  and  air  bubble  is 

Fig.  63  curved,  as  in  Fig.  53,  although  this  may  not  be 

•  apparent  to  the  eye.    Why  is  this  necessary? 

19.  What  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of  an  irregular  block  of  wood  of 

density  .6  will  float  above  the  surface  of  alcohol  of  density  .8? 


.1  ..  . 


4. 
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PKESSUHE  IN  AIR 

Barometric  Phenomena 

81.  The  weight  of  air.  To  ordinary  observation  air  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  appears  to  have  no  weight  and  to  offer  no  resist- 
5  passing  through  it.  But  if  a  bulb  be  balanced  as 
in  Tig.  54,.then  removed  and  filled 
with  air  under  pressure  by  a  few 
strokes  of  a  bicycle  pump,  it  will 
be  found,  when  again  placed  on  the 
balance,  to  be  heavier  than  it  was 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bulb  be  connected  with  an  air  pump 
and  exhausted,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  weight.  Evidently,  then, 
air  can  be  put  into  and  taken  out 
of  a  vessel,  webbed,  and  handled, 
just  like  a  liquid  or  a  solid. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  bodies  are  "  as  light  as  air,"  yet 
careful  measurement  shows  that  it  takes  but  12  cu.  ft.  of  air  to 
weigh  a  pound,  so  that  a  single  large  room  contains  more  air 
than  an  ordinary  man  can  lift.  Thus  the  air  in  a  room  60  ft. 
by  30  ft  by  15  ft.  weighs  more  than  a  ton.  The  exact  we^ht 
of  air  at  the  freezing  temperature  and  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric conditions  is  .001293  g.  per  cc,  i.e.  1.293  g.  per  liter. 

83.  Proof  that  air  exerts  pressure.  Since  air  has  weight, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it,  like  a  liquid,  exerts  force  gainst  any 
surface  immersed  in  it.    The  following  experiments  prove  thia. 


Fig.  54.  Proof  that  air  haa 
weight 
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Let  a  rubber  membrane  be  stretched  over  a  glass  vessel,  as  in  Fig.  55. 
As  the  air  is  exhausted  from  beneath  the  membrane  the  latter  will  be 
observed  to  be  more  and  more  depressed  until 
it  will  finally  burst  under  the  pressure  of  the 
air  above. 

Again,  let  a  tin  can  be  partly  filled  with 
water  and  the  water  boiled.  The  air  will  be 
expelled  by  the  escaping  steam.  While  the 
boiling  is  still  going  on  let  the  can  be  tightly 
corked,  then  placed  in  a  sink  or  tray  and  cold 
water  poured  over  it.  The  steam  will  be  con-  j^j^.  55  Rubber  mem- 
densed  and  the  weight  of  the  air  outside  will  brane  stretched  by 
crush  the  can.  weight  of  air 

83.  Cause  of  the  rise  of  liquids  in  exhausted  tubes.  If  the 
lower  end  of  a  long  tube  be  dipped  into  water  and  the  air 
exhausted  from  the  upper  end,  water  will  rise  in  the  tube.  We 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement  every  time  we  draw  lemonade 
through  a  straw.  The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  explained  such 
phenomena  by  saying  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  this 
explanation  was  stUl  in  vogue  in  GalUeo's  time.  But  in  1640 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  a  deep  well  dug  near  Florence,  and 
foimd  to  his  surprise  that  no  water  pump  which  could  be 
obtained  would  raise  the  water  higher  than  about   32  feet 

0  above  the  level  in  the  well.  When  he  applied  to  the  aged 
Galileo  for  an  explanation  the  latter  replied  that  evidently 
"  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum  did  not  extend  beyond  thirty-two 
feet."  It  is  quite  likely  that  Galileo  suspected  that  the  pressure 
of  the  air  was  responsible  for  the  phenomenon,  for  he  had  him- 
self proved  before  that  air  had  weight,  and,  furthermore,  he  at 
once  devised  another  experiment  to  test,  as  he  said,  the  "  power 
of  a  vacuum."  He  died  in  1642  before  the  experiment  was  per- 
formed, but  suggested  to  his  pupil,  Torricelli,  that  hfe  continue 
the  investigation. 

84.  Torricelli's  experiment.  Torricelli  argued  that  if  water 
would  rise  32  ft.,  then  mercury,  which  is  about  13  times  as 
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:  water,  ought  to  rise  but  Jj  as  high.  To  test  this 
iiit'erence  he  performed  in  1643  the 
following  famous  experiment 

Let  a  tube  about  4  ft.  long,  which  is 
sealed  at  one  end,  be  completely  filled 
witli  mercury,  as  in  Fig.  56,  (1),  then 
closed  with  the  tliumb  and  iuTerted, 
and  tlie  bottom  then  immersed  ia  a  dish 
of  mercury,  aa  in  Fig.  50,  (2).  ^Vlien 
the  thumb  ia  removed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  the  mercury  will  fall  away 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  epite 
of  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  it  will  leave 
a  vacuum  above  it,  and  its  upper  surface 
will  in  fact  stand  about  ^  of  32  ft.,  i.e. 
20  or  30  in.  above  the  mercury  in  the 
dish. 

Torricelli  coocluded  from  this  ex- 
Fio.  56.  Torricelli's  eiperi-  perimeut  that  the  rise  of  liquids  m 
exhausted  tubes 
ia  due  to  an  outside  pressure  exerted  by  the 
atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
not  to  any  mysterious  sucking  power  cre- 
ated by  the  vacuum. 

85.  Further  decisive  tests.  An  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favor  of  this  coocluaion 
wUl  be  furnished  if  the  mercury  in  the 
tuba  falls  as  soon  as  the  air  is  removed  from 
above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  dish. 


To  teat  this  point,  let  the  dish  and  tube  be 
placed  on  the  table  of  an  air  pump,  as  in  Fig.  07, 
the  tube  passing  through  a  tightly  fitting  rubber 
stopper  A,  in  the  bell  jar.  As  soon  as  the  pump 
ia  Htarted  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will,  in  fact, 

be  seen  to  fall.    As  the  pumping  is  continued  it  wilt  fall  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  level  in  the  dish,  although  it  will  not  usually  reach  it  for 


iQ.  57.  Barometet 
falls  when  air  pres- 
sure ou  the  mercury 
surface  is  reduced 
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the  reason  that  an  ordinary  vacuum  pump  is  not  capable  of  producing 
as  good  a  vacuum  as  that  which  exists  in  the  top  of  the  tube.  As  the 
air  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  bell  jar  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube 
to  its  former  level. 

86.  Amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Torricelli's  experi- 
ment shows  exactly  how  great  the  atmospheric  pressure  is, 
since  this  pressure  is  able  to  balance  a 
column  of  mercury  of  definite  length.  In 
accordance  with  PascaPs  law  the  down- 
ward pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  dish 
(Fig.  58)  is  transmitted  as  an  exactly  equal 
upward  pressure  on  the  layer  of  mercury 
inside  the  tube  at  the  same  level  as  the 
merciuy  outside.  But  the  downward  pres- 
sure at  this  point  within  the  tube  is  equal 
to  hd,  where  d  is  the  density  of  mercury 
and  h  is  the  depth  below  the  surface  h. 
Since  the  average  height  of  this  column 
at  sea  level  is  foimd  to  be  76  cm.,  and 
since  the  density  of  mercury  is  13.6,  the 
downward  pressure  inside  the  tube  at  a 
is  equal  to  76  times  13.6  or  1033.6  g.  per  sq.  cm.  Hence  the 
atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
dish  is  1033.6  g.,  or  roughly  1  kg.,  per  sq.  cm.  This  amounts  to 
about  15  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

87.  Pascal's  experiment.  Pascal  thought  of  another  way  of 
testing  whether  or  not  it  were  indeed  the  weight  of  the  outside 
air  which  sustains  the  column  of  mercury  in  an  exhausted  tube. 
He  reasoned  that,  since  the  pressure  in  a  liquid  diminishes  on 
ascending  toward  the  surface,  atmospheric  pressure  ought  also 
to  diminish  on  passing  from  sea  level  to  a  mountain  top.  As  no 
mountain  existed  near  Paris,  he  carried  Torricelli's  apparatus  to 
the  top  of  a  high  tower  and  found,  indeed,  a  slight  fall  in  the 


Fig.  58.  Air  column  to 
top  of  atmosphere 
balances  the  mercury 
column  ah 
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height  of  the  colmnn  of  mercury.  He  then  wrote  to  bis  brother- 
in-law  Perrier,  who  hved  near  Puy  de  Dome,  a  mountain  in  the 
_,, — ^  soutli  of  France,  and  asked  him  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale.  Perrier  wrote  back  that  he 
was  "  ravished  with  admiration  and  astonishment " 
when  he  found  that  on  ascending  1000  m.  the  mer- 
cury sank  about  8  cm.  in  the  tube.  This  was  hi 
1648,  five  years  after  TorriceUi's  discovery. 

At  the  present  day  geological  parties  actually 
ascertain  differences  in  altitude  by  observing  the 
c'hange  in  the  barometric  pressure  as  they  ascend 
Lir  descend.  A  fall  of  1  mm.  in  the  column  of  mer- 
cury corresponds  to  an  ascent  of  about  12  m. 

88.  The  barometer.  The  modern  barometer 
(Fig.  59)  is  essentially  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Turrieelh's  tube.  Taking  a  barometer  reading  con- 
sists simply  in  accurately  measuring  the  height  of 
the  mercury  column.  This  height  varies  from  73 
to  76.5  cm.  in  locahties  which  are  not  far  above 
sea  level,  the  reason  being  that  disturbances  in 
the  atmosphere  affect  the  pressure  at  the  earth's 
surface  in  the  same  way  in  wliich  eddies  and  high 
waves  in  a  tank  of  water  would  affect  the  liquid 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

The   barometer   does   not   directly  foretell  the 

weather,  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  low  or  rap- 

Fio.  60.  The    j^y  falling  pressure  is  usually  accompanied,  or 

bawmeter  ,  „         -    ■         .  j-.-  tt  i.i. 

soon  foliowed,  by  stormy  conditions.    Hence  the 

barometer,  although  not  an  infaUible  weather  prophet,  is  never- 
theless of  considerable  assistance  in  forecasting  weather  con- 
ditions some  hours  aliead.  Further,  by  comparing  at  a  central 
station  the  telegraphic  reports  of  barometer  readings  made 
every  few  hours  at  stations  all  over  the  country,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  in  wliat  direction  the  atmospheric  eddies  which 
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cause  barometer  changes  and  stormy  conditions  are  traveling,  and 
hence  to  "  forecast "  the  weather  even  a  day  or  two  in  advanca 

89.  Tlie  first  barometeiB.  Torricelli  actually  conatmcted  a  barometer 
not  essentially  different  froro  that  shown  in  Fig.  59,  and  used  it  for  ob- 
serving changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  but 
perhaps  the  moat  interesting  of  the  early  barom- 
etera  was  that  set  up  about  1650  by  the  famous 
old  German  phyaiciat  Otto  von  Guericke  of  Magde- 
burg (1602-1686).  He  used  for  his  barometer  a 
water  column  the  top  of  which  passed  through  the 
roof  of  his  house.  A  wooden  image  which  floated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  appeared  above 
the  house  top  in  fair  weather  but  retired  from  sight 
in  foul,  a  circumstance  which  led  his  neighbors  to 
chaige  him  with  being  in  league  with  Satan. 

90.  Effect  of  inclining  a  barometer.   If  a 

Effect  of  barometer  tube  is  inclined  in  the  manner 
,  the  top  of  the  mercury 
will  be  found  to  remain  always  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  Explain,  remember- 
ing that  pressure  equals  height  times 
density  (Fig.  35> 

91.  The  aneroid  barometei.   Since  the 
mercurial  barometer  is  somewhat  long,  and 
inconvenient  to  carry,  geological  and  survey- 
ing  parties   commonly  use   an   instrument 
called  the   aneroid  barometer   (Fig.  61).    It 
consists  essentially  of  an  air-tight  cylindrical 
bos  D,  the  top  of  which  is  a  metallic  dla- 
phr^m  which  benda  slightly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  change  in  the  atmospheric  presaure. 
This  motion  of  the  top  of  the  bos  is  multi- 
plied by  a  delicate  system  of  levers  and  con 
which  moves  over  a  dial  whoso  readings  are  n 
readings  of  a  mercury  barometer.    These  instruments  are  made  si 
sitive  as  to  indicate  a  change  in  pressure  when  they  are  moved  no  farther 
than  from  a  table  to  the  floor. 


municated  U>  a  hand  B 
e  to  correspond  to  the 
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QDESTIOrrS  AND  PROBLEMS 


@I 


1.  Find  the  weight  of  tlie  air  contained  i 
S.  If  a  baromeWr  were  sunk  in  wat«r  ho  tliat  the  lower 
mercur;  Buriace  stood  one  meter  below  the  surface  of  tlie 
water,  what  would  be  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  the 
barometric  height  at  the  surface  being  75.42  cm.  ? 

3.  If  a.  circular  piece  of  wet  leather,  having  a  string 
attached  to  the  middle,  is  prcESod  down  on 
stone  (as  in  Fig  62)  the  latter  may  often  be  lifted  by  pull- 
ing on  the  Btnng     Explain.  Fin.  62 
4.  IVliy  docs  not  the  ink  run  out 
:  a  pneumatic  inkstand  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  63  ? 
B.  Set  fire  to  a  loose  roll  of  paper  which  floats  on  a 
ir,  and  then  (juickly  place  a,  tumbler  over 
the  burning  paper,  the  edges  of  the  tumbler  extending 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.    The  waler  will  ba 
sucked  up  out  of  the  saucer  iuio  the  tumhier.  Explain. 
If  the  variation  of  the  height  of  a  mercury 
barometer  is  2  in.,  how  far  did  the  image  rise 
and  fal!  ia  Otto  von  Guericke'a  wal«r  barometer 
<sea§89)7   '■  '■           '   '  ■   '        '      J  ' 

7.  If  a  tumbler  is  filleil  level  full  of  water,  and 
a  piece  of  writing  paper  is  placed  over  the  top,  it 
may  be  inverted,  as  in  Fig.  01,  without  spilling 
the  water.  Explain.  What  is  the  function  of  the 
paper? 

8.  Magdeburg  hemispheres   (Fig.  65)   are   so 
called  because  they  were  invented  by  Otto  von 
Guericke,  wlio  was  mayor  of  Magdebui^.    When  the  lips  of  the  hemispheres 
are  placed  in  contact  and  the  air  exhausted  from  between  them,  it  is  found 

very  difSotilt  lo  pull  them  apart    Why  ? 

9.  Von  Guericke's  original  hemispheres  are 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  Their 
interior  diameter  is  23  inches.  On  the  cover  of 
the  book  which  describes  his  experiments  is  a 
picture  which  represents  4  teams  of  horaea  on 
each  side  of  the  hemispheres  trying  to  sepamte 
as  actually  performed  in  this  way  before  the 
German  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  If  t!io  air  was  all  removed  from  the 
interior  of  the  hemispheres,  what  force  in  pounds  was  in  fact  required  to  pull 
them  apart?    (Find  the  atmospheric  force  on  a  circle  of  11  in.  radius.) 


Fig.  64 


them.    The  eiperiment  v 


^ 


Otto  von  Gderickk  (1602-1686) 

Genuui  phjslcUt,  astronomer,  atid   i 
invented  the  air  pump  In  llViO,  and  perfor 
and  f^aaei ;  discovered  electroalatic  repulaian ;  conatructed  tbe  famous  Magdeburg 
beiuiaplieres. 
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Compressibility  and  Expansibility  of  Am 

92.  Incompressibility  of  liquids.  Thus  far  we  have  found 
very  striking  resemblances  between  the  conditions  which  exist 
at  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  liquid  and  those  which  exist  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  ocean  of  air  in  which  we  live.  We  now 
come  to  a  most  important  difference.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
two  liters  of  water  be  poured  into  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel,  the 
water  will  stand  exactly  twice  as  high  as  if  the  vessel  contain 
but  one  liter ;  or  if  ten  liters  be  poured  in,  the  water  will  stand 
ten  times  as  high  as  if  there  be  but  one  liter.  This  obviously 
means  that  the  lowest  liter  in  the  vessel  is  not  measurably 
diminished  in  volume  by  the  weight  of  as  many  as  nine  liters 
of  water  resting  upon  it. 

It  has  been  foimd  by  carefully  devised  experiments  that  com- 
pressing weights  enormously  greater  than  these  may  be  used 
without  producing  a  marked  effect ;  e.g.  when  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  water  is  subjected  to  the  stupendous  pressure  of  3,000,000  g., 
its  volume  is  reduced  to  but  .90  cc.  Hence  we  say  that  water, 
and  liquids  generally,  are  practically  incompressible.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  fact  we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  taking 
the  pressure  at  any  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  the 
simple  product  of  the  depth  by  the  density  at  the  surface. 

93.  Compressibility  of  air.  When  we  study  the  effects  of 
pressure  on  air  we  find  a  wholly  different  behavior  from  that 
described  above  for  water.  It  is  very  easy  to  compress  a  body 
of  air  to  one  half,  one  fifth,  or  one  tenth  of  its  normal  volume,  as 
we  prove  every  time  we  inflate  a  pneumatic  tire  or  cushion  of 
any  sort.  Further,  the  expansibility  of  air,  Le.  its  tendency  to 
spring  back  to  a  larger  volume  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  relieved, 
is  proved  every  time  a  tennis  ball  or  a  football  boimds,  or  the 
cork  is  driven  from  a  popgim. 

But  it  is  not  only  air  which  has  been  crowded  into  a  pneu- 
matic cushion  by  some  sort  of  a  pressure  pump  which  ia  in  thia 
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state  of  readiness  to  expand  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  dimin- 
ished- The  ordinary  air  of  the  room  will  expand  in  the  same 
way  if  tlie  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  relieved. 

Thus  let  a  bladder  or  a  toy  balloon  be  filled  with  air  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  then  tied  up  air-tight  and  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump.  As  soon  aa  the 
pump  is  set  into  operation  the 
inside  air  will  expand  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  burst  the  bladder, 
or  to  greatly  distend  the  balloon, 
aa  shown  in  Fig.  QS. 

Again,  let  two  bottles  be  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  QT,  one  being 
stoppered  air-tight,  while  the 
other   is   uncorked.    As  soon  as 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  the  air 
i  «ill  pass  over  into  B.    When  the  air  ia 
the  water  will  flow  back.    Explain. 


Fio.  66  Fio  87 

lUustrationH  of  the  ezpanHlbillty  of  ali 


the  two  are  placed  unde 
exhausted,  the  water  in 
readmitted  to  the  receiver 


81  Why  hollow  bodies  are  not  crushed  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  preceding  experiments  show  why  the  walls  of 
hollow  bodies  are  not  crushed  in  by  the  enormous  forces  which 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  against  them.  For  the  air 
inside  such  bodies  presses  their  walls  out  with  as  much  force  as 
the  outside  air  presses  them  in.  In  the  experiment  of  §  82  the 
inside  air  was  removed  by  the  escaping  steam.  When  this  steam 
was  condensed  by  the  cold  water,  the  inside  pressure  became 
very  small  and  the  outside  pressure  then  crushed  the  can.  In 
the  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  66  it  was  the  outside  pressure 
which  was  removed  by  the  air  pump,  and  the  pressure  of  tha 
inside  air  then  burst  the  bladder. 

95.  Boyle's  law.  The  first  man  to  investigate  the  exact 
relation  between  the  change  in  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  con- 
fined body  of  air  and  its  change  in  volume  was  Robert  Boyle, 
an  Irishman  (1626— ICOl).  We  shall  repeat  a  modified  form  of 
his  experiment  much  more  carefully   in  the  laboratory ;  but 
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the  following  will  illustrate  the  method  by  which  he  discovered 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  physics. 

Let  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  glass  tube  until  it  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  the  closed  arm  ^IC  as  in  the  open  arm  BD  (Fig.  68). 
There  is  now  confined  in  ^  C  a  certain  volume  of 
air  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Call 
this  pressure  P^.  Let  the  length  ^4  C  be  measured 
and  called  Fj.  Then  let  mercury  be  poured  into 
the  long  arm  until  the  level  in  this  arm  is  as 
many  centimeters  above  the  level  in  the  short  arm 
as  there  are  centimeters  in  the  barometer  height. 
The  confined  air  is  now  under  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres.  Call  it  Pg.  Let  the  new  volume 
^jC  (=  Fj)  be  measured.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
just  half  its  former  value. 


A 
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U 
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Hence  we  learn  that  doubling  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  a  body  of  air  halves  its  volume. 
If  we  had  tripled  the  pressure,  we  should 
have  foimd  the  volume  reduced  to  one  third 
its  initial  value,  etc.  That  is,  the  pressure 
which  a  given  quantity  of  air  at  constant  temperature  eocerts 
against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  volume  occupied.    This  is  algebraically  stated  thus 


Fig.  68.  Method  of 
proving  Boyle's 
law 


^' =  ^,  or  P,F,=.P,r,. 


(1) 


^2         '^1 

This  is  Boyle's  law.  It  may  also  be  stated  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent form.  Doubling,  tripling,  or  quadrupling  the  pressure 
must  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  density,  since  the  volume 
is  made  only  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  fourth  as  much,  whUe  the 
mass  remains  unchanged.  Hence  the  pressure  which  air  exerts  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  density,  or,  algebraically. 


1  A  laboratory  ezperinMnt  on  Boyle's  law  should  foUow  this  discussion.  See 
e.g.  Experiment  10,  authors'  manual. 
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96.  Extent  and  character  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  From 
the  facts  of  compressibility  and  expansibility  of  air  we  may 
know  that  the  air,  imlike  the  sea,  must  become  less  and  less 
dense  as  we  ascend  from  the  bottom  toward  the  top.  Thus 
at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  barometer  height  is  but 
38  cm.,  or  one  half  of  its  value  at  sea  level,  the  density  also 
must,  by  Boyle's  law,  be  just  one  half  as  much  as  at  sea  level 

No  one  has  ever  ascended  higher  than  7  ml,  which  was 
approximately  the  height  attained  in  1863  by  the  two  dar- 
ing English  aeronauts,  Glasier  and  Coxwell.  At  this  altitude 
the  barometric  height  is  but  about  7  in.  and  the  temperature 
about  —  60°  F.  Both  aeronauts  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs  and 
Mr.  Glasier  became  unconscious.  Mr.  Coxweil  barely  succeeded 
in  grasping  with  his  teeth  the  rope  which  opened  a  valve  and 
caused  the  balloon  to  descend.  Again,  on  July  31,  1901,  the 
French  aeronaut  M.  Berson  rose  without  injury  to  a  height  of 
about  7  mi.  (35,420  ft.),  his  success  being  due  to  the  artificial 
inhalation  of  oxygen. 

By  sending  up  self-registering  thermometers  and  barometers 
in  halloona  which  burst  at  great  altitudes,  the  instruments 
being  protected  by  parachutes  from  the  dangers  of  rapid  fall, 
the  atmosphere  has  been  explored  to  a  height  of  22,290  to. 
(13.8  mi.),  this  being  the  height  attained  on  December  4, 1902, 
by  a  little  rubber  balloon  76  in.  in  diameter  whicli  was  sent 
up  from  the  Strasburg  (Germany)  observatory.  These  extreme 
heights  are  calculated  from  the  indications  of  the  self-registering 
barometera  Fig.  69  shows,  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  densi- 
ties of  air  at  various  heights  in  terms  of  its  density  at  sea  leveL 
In  the  next  column  are  shown  the  corresponding  barometer 
heights  in  inches,  while  the  left>-hand  column  indicates  heights 
in  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  a  height  of  35  mi  the  density  is  esti- 
mated to  be  but  jgJijTj  of  its  value  at  sea  level.  By  calculat- 
ing how  far  below  the  horizon  the  sun  must  be  when  the  last 
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traces  of  color  disappear  from  the  sky,  we  find  that  at  a  hed^t 
as  great  as  45  mL  there  must  be  air  enough  to  reflect  some  light. 
How  far  beyond  this  an  extremely  rarefied  atmosphere  may 
extend,  no  one  knows.  It  has  been  estimated  at  all  the  way 
from  100  to  500  mi.  These  estimates  are  baaed  on  observations 
of  the  height  at  which  meteors  first  become  visible,  on  the 
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height  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  on  the  darkening  of  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  moon  just  before  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
solid  earth. 

97.  Height  of  the  "homogeneous  atmosphere."  Although, 
then,  we  cannot  tell  to  what  height  the  atmosphere  extends,  we 
do  know  with  certainty  thut  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air 
1  sq,  cm.  in  cross  section  and  reaching  from  the  earth's  surface  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  atmosphere  will  just  balance  a  column 
of  mercury  76  cm.  high,  for  this  was  shown  by  Tomcelli'a 
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experiment.  Since  1  cc  of  air  at  t!ie  earth's  surface  weighs 
about  1.2  nig.,  i.e.  since  the  density  of  air  is  about  .0012,  or 
one  eight-hundredth  that  of  water,  and  since  mercury  is  about 
13.6  times  as  heavy  as  water,  it  follows  that  if  the  air  had  the 
same  density  at  all  altitudes  which  it  has  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, its  height  would  be  76  X  13.6  x  800  cm.,  ie.  8.2  km., 
or  about  6  mi.  The  tops  of  the  Himalayas  would  therefore 
rise  above  it.  This  height  of  5  mi.,  which  is  the  height  to 
which  the  air  would  extend  if  it,  like  the  ocean,  had  the  same 
density  throughout,  is  called  the  height  of  the  hm/iogetieous 
atmosphere. 

98.  Density  of  air  below  sea  level.  The  same  cause  which 
makes  air  diminish  rapidly  in  density  as  we  ascend  above  sea 
level  must  produce  a  rapid  increase  in  its  density  as  we  descead 
below  this  level  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  boring  could 
be  made  in  the  earth  35  mi.  deep,  the  air  at  the  bottom  would 
be  one  thousand  times  as  dense  as  at  the  earth's  surface.  There- 
fore wood  and  even  water  would  float  in  it 


QUESTIONS  AND  PSOBLEHS 

1.  Under  ordinary  coiiditioiia  b.  gram  o£  air  occupies  about  800  cc.  Find 
wliat  volume  a  gram  will  occupy  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  (altitude  15,810 
feet),  where  the  barometer  iDdioateB  that  the  pressure  is  only  about  one  hall 
what  it  ia  at  sea  level. 

B.  The  mean  density  of  the  air  at  sea  level  is  about  .0012.  What  Is  ita 
density  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  ?  What  fractional  part  of  the  earth'a 
atmosphere  has  one  left  beneath  him  when  lie  ascends  to  the  top  of  this 


S.  If  Glosier  and  Coxwell  rose  in  their  balloon  until  the  barometric 
height  was  only  18  cm.,  how  many  inhalations  were  they  obliged  w  make 
in  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  air  which  they  could  obtain  at  the 
surface  In  one  inhalation  ? 

4.  With  the  aid  of  the  experiment  in  tvhich  a  rubber  bag  wa^  expanded 
Qnder  the  exhausted  ruceiver  of  an  air  pump,  explain  why  high  mountain 
climbing  often  causes  pain  and  bleeding  in  the  ears  and  nose.  Why  doeB 
deep  diving  produce  simUar  effects  ? 
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6.  Blow  as  hard  as  possible  into  the  tube  of  the  bottle  shown  in  Fig.  70i 
Then  withdraw  the  mouth  and  explain  all  of  the  effects  observed. 

6.  If  a  bottle  or  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  a 
dish  of  water,  with  its  mouth  beneath  the  surface  (see  Fig.  71),  the 
water  will  not  run  out.    Why  ? 

7.  If  a  bent  rubber  tube  is  inserted  beneath 
the  cylinder  and  air  blown  in  at  o,  it  will  rise 
to  the  top  and  displace  the  water.  This  is  the 
method  regularly  used  in  collecting  gases.  Ex- 
plain (1)  what  forces  the  gas  up  into  it,  and  (2) 
what  causes  the  water  to  descend  in  the  tube  as 
the  gas  rises. 

8.  Why  must  the  bung  be  removed  from  a  cider  bar- 
rel in  order  to  secure  a  proper  flow  from  the  faucet  ? 

9.  When  a  bottle  full  of  water  is  inverted,  the  water  will  gurgle  out 
instead  of  issuing  in  a  steady  stream.    Why  ? 

10.  There  is  a  pressure  of  70  cm.  of  mercury  on  1000  cc.  of  gas.  What 
pressure  must  be  applied  to  reduce  the  volume  to  600  cc. ,  if  the  temperature 
is  kept  constant  ? 

11.  What  sort  of  a  change  in  volume  do  the  bubbles  of  air  which  escape 
from  a  diver's  suit  experience  as  they  ascend  ? 


Fig.  70 


Fig.  71 
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99.  The  siphon.  Let  a  rubber  or  glass  tube  be  filled  with  water  and 
then  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  72.  Water  will  be  found  to 
flow  through  the  tube  from  vessel  A  into  vessel  B.  If,  then,  Bhe  raised 
until  the  water  in  it  is  at  a  higher  level  than  that  ^ 

in  A ,  the  direction  of  flow  will  be  reversed.  This 
instrument,  which  is  called  the  siphon,  is  very 
useful  for  removing  liquids  from  vessels  which 
cannot  be  overturned,  or  for  drawing  off  the  upper 
layers  of  a  liquid  without  disturbing  the  lower 
layers. 


X 


^ 


^^^v^ji? 


1 
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Fig.  72.  The  siphon 


The  explanation  of  the  siphon's  action  is 
readily  seen  from  Fig.  72.  Since  the  tube  ach 
is  full  of  water,  water  must  evidently  flow  through  it  if  the  force 
which  pushes  it  one  way  is  greater  than  that  which  pushes  it  the 
other  way.    Now  the  upward  pressure  at  a  is  equal  to  atmospherio 
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pressure  minus  the  downward  pressure  due  to  the  water  colunm 

ad ;  while  the  upward  pressure  at  &  is  the  atmospheric  pressure 
minus  the  downward  pressure  due  to  the 
water  column  be.  Hence  the  pressure  at  a 
exceeds  the  pressure  at  6  by  the  pressure 
due  to  the  water  column  fb.  The  siphon 
will  evidently  cease  to  act  when  the  water 
is  at  the  same  level  in  the  two  vessels, 
since  then  fb  =  0,  and  tlie  forces  acting  at 
■  .  .  the  two  ends  of  the   tube   are  therefore 

equal  and  opposite.    It  will  also  cease  to 

act  when  the  bend  c  is  more  than  34  ft.  above  the  surface  of 

the  water  in  A,  since  then 

a  vacuum  wiU  form  at  the 

top,  atmospheric  pressure 

being  unable   to  raise 

water  to'  a  height  gi'eater 

than  this  in  either  tube 
Would  a  siphon 

in  a  vacuum  ? 

100.  The  intermittcint  ai 
phon.  Fig.  73  repraaenta  an 
intenuittent  siphon.  If  the 
veaael  is  at  first  empty,  to 
what  level  must  it  be  filled  before  the  water  will  flow  out  at  o  ?  To  what 
level  will  the  water  then  fall  before  the  flow  will 

The  intermittent  spring  sometimes  found  in 

nature  is  nothing  but  a  natural  siphon  of  this 

kind.    Ita  action  may  be  understood  from  Fig.  74. 

101.  The  aspirating  aiphon.    It  is  clear  from  the 

tiieory  of  aiphon  action  that  the  flow  cannot  start 

unless  the   tube  is  initially   full   of   the   liquid. 

Fig.  75  represents  a  so-called  aspirating  aiphon, 

an   instrument  designed  to   minimize  the   inconvenience   and  danger 

incident  upon  starting  the  flow  when  it  is  desired  to  siphon  oS  acids 


Fia.  TJ.  lutennittent  spring 


75.  Aspirating 


J 
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).  76.   A  Himple  air  pump 


I 


or  other  disagreeable  or  poiaonous  liquids.  The  open  end  li  ia  first 
closed  i  ttie  tube  is  then  filled  ty  sucking  on  the  end  0  while  the  end 
s  immersed  in  the  liqaid  to  be  siphoned  off.  The  bulb  E  is  made  so 
large  that  there  is  no  danger  of  inadvertently  sucking  liquid  into  the 
mouth. 

102.  The  air  pump.  The  air  pump  was  invented  in  1650  by 
Otto  von  Guericke,  mayor  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  wbo  deserves 
the  greater  credit,  since  he  was  ap- 
parently wholly  without  knowledge 
of  the  discoveries  which  Galileo,  Tor- 
ricelU,  and  Pascal  had  made  a  few 
years  earlier  regarding  the  character 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  A  simple 
form  of  such  a  pump  is  shown  in 
Fig.  76.  When  the  piston  is  raised 
the  air  from  the  receiver  Ji  expands 
into  the  cylinder  B  through  the  valve  A.  When  the  piston 
descends  it  compresses  this  air,  and  thus  closes  the  valve  A 
and  opens  the  exhaust  valve  C.  Thus  with  each  double  stroke 
a  certain  fraction  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  transferred  from 
Jt  through  the  cylinder  to  the  outside. 

In  many  pumps  the  valve  C  is  in  the  piston  itself. 

103.  The  compression  pump.    A  compression  pump  is  nothing 
but  an  exhaust  pump  with  the  valves  reversed,  so  that  A  closes 

and  C  opens  on  the  upstroke,  and  A  opens  and 

C  closes  on  the  downstroke.    In  its  cheaper 

forms,  e.g.  the  common  bicycle  ptmip,  the  valve 

C  is  often  replaced  by  a  very  sunple  device 

called  a  cup  valve.    This  valve  consists  of  a 

disk  of  leather  a  little  larger  than  the  barrel 

of  the  pump,  attached  to  a  loosely  fitting  metal 

piston.    When  the  piston  is  raised  the  air  passes  in  around  the 

leather,  but  when  it  is  lowered  the  leather  is  crowded  closely 

t^ainst  the  walls,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  for  the  air  (Fig.  77). 
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Compresaed  air  finds  so  many  applications  iji  such  machines 
3  air  drills  (used  in  minii^),  air  brakes,  air  motors,  etc,  that  the 
compression  pump  must  be  looked  upon  as 
of  much  greater  importance  industrially  than 
the  exhaust  pump. 

104.  The  lift  pump.  The  common  water 
pump,  shuwii  iu  Fig.  78,  has  been  in  use  at 
least  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  (fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.).  It  will  he  seen  from  the  figure 
that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  simpli- 
fied form  of  air  pump.  In  fact,  in  the  earlier 
strokes  we  are  simply  exhausting  air  from 
the  pipe  below  the  valve  b.  Water  could 
never  be  obtained  at  S,  even  with  a  perfect 
piunp,  if  the  valve  b  were  not  within  34  ft,  of 
the  surface  of  the  water  m  W.  Why  ?  On  account  of  mechani- 
cal imperfections  this  limit  is  usually  about  28  ft.  instead  of  34. 
Let  the  studeut  analyze,  stroke  by  stroke,  the  operation  of 
pumping  water  from  a  well  with  the 
pump  of  Fig.  78.  Why  will  pouring  in 
a  little  water  at  the  top,  i.e.  "priming," 
often  assist  greatly  iu  starting  such  a 
pump? 

105.  The  force  pump.  Fig.  79  illus- 
trates the  construction  of  the  force  pump, 
a  device  commonly  used  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  deliver  water  at  a  point  higher 
than  the  position  at  which  it  is  conven- 
ient to  place  the  pump  itself.  Let  the 
student  analyze  the  action  of  the  pump 
from  a  study  of  the  diagram. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  disehai^  from 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  79  must  he  inter- 
mittent, since  no  water  can  flow  up  the  pipe  ffS  when  the 
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piston  P  is  ascending.  In  order  to  make  the  flow  continue 
duriug  the  upstroke  an  air  chamber,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  80,  is  always  inserted  between  the  valve 
a  (Fig.  79)  and  the  discharge  point.  As  the 
water  is  forced  violently  into  tliis  chamber  it 
compresses  the  confined  air.  It  is,  then,  the 
reaction  of  this  compressed  air  wliich  is  im- 
mediately responsible  for  the  flow  in  the  dis- 
charge tube,  and  as  this  reaction  is  continuous 
the  flow  is  also  continuous. 

Fig.  81  represents  one  of  the  most  familiar 
types  of  force  pump,  the  double-acting  stetim        ''     '' 
fire  engine.    Let  the  student  analyze  the  action  of  the  pump 
from  a  study  of  the  diagram. 

106.  The  Cartesian  diver.  Descartes  (1596-1650),  the  great 
French  philosopher,  invent4?d  an  odd  device  which  illustrates 
at  the  same  time  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  pressure  by 


liquids,  the  pnntiple  of  Archimedes,  and  the  compressibility  of 
gases.  A  hollow  glass  image  in  human  shape  [Fig.  82,  (1)]  has 
an  openmg  m  the  lower  end.  It  is  partly  filled  with  water  and 
partly  with  air,  so  that  it  will  just  float    By  pressing  on  tte 
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rubber  diaphragm  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  it  may  be  made  to  sink 
or  rise  at  wilL  Explain.  If  the  diver  is  not  available  a  small 
.g,  lottle  or  t€st  tube  [see  Fig,  82,  (2)]  may  be 
u&ed  matead.  It  works  equally  well,  and 
brmgs  out  the  principle  even  better. 

107  The  balloon.  A  reference  to  the  proof 
o£  Arolu.iiiedeH'principle{S74,  p.  53)  will  show 
that  t  muHt  apply  as  well  to  gaaea  aa  to  liquids. 
Hence  any  body  immersed  in  air  is  buoyed  up  hy  a 
force  which  u  equal  to  the  weight  of  Ihe  di^laced 
a  r  The  body  will  therefore  rise  if  its  own 
weight  is  less  tbaa  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
it  displaces. 
A  balloon  ia  a  large  ailk  bag  (Fig.  83)  varnished  so  as  to  be  air-tight, 

and  filled  either  with  hydrogen  or  with  common  illmninating  gas.    The 

former  gas  weighs  about  .09  kg.  per  cubic  meter 

and  common  illuminating  gas  weighs  about 

.75  kg.  per  cubic  meter.    lb  will  be  remembered 

that  ordinary  air  weighs  about  1.20  kg.  per  euhic 

meter.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  lift- 
ing power  of  hydrogen  per  cubic  meter,  namely 

1.20-.09  =  1.11,  is  more  than  twice  the  lifting 

power  of   illuminating  gaa,  1.20-.75  =  .45. 

Nevertheless,   on  account  of   the   comparative 

cheapness  of  the  latter  gas,  its  use  is  lery  much 
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strain,  and 


From  the  weights  given  above  it  w  eaav  to  cA 
culatethe  lifting  power  of  any  balloon  whose  vol 
ume  is  known.  Glasier  and  Coxwell  s  balloon 
had  a  volume  of  90,000  cu.  ft.,  aiid  was  able  to 
carry  a  load  of  about  600  lb. 

Ordinarily  a  balloon  ia  not  completely  filled 
at  the  start,  for  if  it  were,  aince  the  outside  pres 
sure  is  continually  diminishing  aa  it  ascends,  the 
pressure  of  the  inside  gas  would  subject  the  bag  to  ei 
would  surely  hurst  it  before  it  reached  any  considerable  altitude.  But 
if  it  is  but  partially  inflated  at  the  start,  it  can  increase  in  volume  as  it 
ascends  by  simply  inflating  to  a  greater  extent. 


r 
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The  parachute  seen  banging  from  the  Bide  of  the  balloon  in  Fig.  83 
a  huge  umbrella-liJie  affair,  which,  after  opening  as  in  Fig.  84,  descends 
very  slowly  on  account  ot  the  enormous  sur- 
face eipoaed  to  the  air.  The  hole  in  the  top 
allows  air  to  escape  slowly  and  thus  keeps 
the  parachute  upright. 


108.  The  diving  bell.   The  diving  bell 

(Fig.  85)  is  a  heavy  bell-shaped  body  with 

ri^d  walls,  which  ainka  of  its  own  weight. 

Formerly  the  workmen  who  went  down 

in  the  bell  had  at  their  disposal,  only  the 

A  amount  of  air  confined 

S   within  it,  and  the  water 

iSS   rose  to  a  certain  height 

^=--        .,.,,,,  ,      Fio.  84.   Tlie  parachute 

withm  the  bell  ou  account 

,   of  the  compression  of  the  air.    But  in  modem 

~"^^^^"'       practice  the  air  is  forced  in  from  the  surface 

Fio.8a  The     through  a 

divingbell  (.ouneeting 
tube  {a,  Fig.  86)  by  means 
ot  a  force  pump  h.  This 
arrangement,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  a  continual  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,'  makes  it 
possible  to  force  the  water 
down  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bell.  In  prac- 
tice a  continual  stream  of 
bubbles  is  kept  flowing  out 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
bell,  as  shown  in  Fig.  86. 

The  pressure  of  the  air 
within  the  bell  must,  of 


i.  80.   Laying  fomiclationa  of  piera 
with  the  diving  bell 


oourse,  be  the  pressure  existing  within  the  water  at  the  depth 
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of  tlie  level  of  the  water  inside  the  bell,  Le.  in  Fig.  85  at  the 
depth  ^C.  Thus  at  a  depth  of  34  ft.  the  pressure  is  2  atmos- 
pheres. Diving  bells  are  used  for  putting  in  the  foundations 
of  bridge  piers,  doing  subaqueous  excavating,  etc  The  so-called 
caisson,  much  used  in  bridge  buildmg,  ia  simply  a  huge  station- 
ary diving  bell,  which  the  workmen  enter  through  compartments 
provided  with  air-tight  doors.  Air  ia  pumped 
iuto  it  precisely  as  in  Fig.  86. 

109.  The  diving  auit.  For  most  purpoaes,  ex- 
cept those  of  lieavy  engineering,  the  diving  suit 
has  now  replaced  the  diving  bell.  This  auit  ia 
made  of  mbher  with  a  metal  hebnet.  The  diver 
ia  sometimes  connected  with  the  aiirface  by  a,  tube 
(Fig.  87)  through  which  air  is  forced  down  to 
him.  It  passes  out  into  the  water  through  the 
valve  u  in  his  auit.  But  more  commonly  the  diver 
13  entirely  independent  of  the  surface,  carrying 
air  under  a  pressure  of  about  40  atmospheres  in  a 
tank  on  his  back.  This  air  is  allowed  to  escape 
gradually  through  the  suit  and  out  into  the  water 
through  the  valve  v  as  fast  as  the  diver  needs  it. 
,e  wishes  to  rise  to  the  surfaije  he  simply 
admita  enough  air  to  his  suit  to  make  hjm  float. 
In  all  cases  the  diver  ia  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sure existing  at  the  depth  at  which  the  suit  or  bell  communicates  with 
the  outside  water.  Divers  seldom  work  at  depths 'greater  than  60  ft., 
and  80  ft.  is  usually  considered  tha  limit  of  safety.  But  in  building 
the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  bells  with 
their  divera  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  110  ft.,  while  a  case  is  on  record 
of  a  diver  who,  in  investigating  a  wreck  off  the  coast  of  South  America, 
Bank  to  a  depth  of  201  ft. 

The  diver  experiences  pain  in  the  ears  and  above  the  eyes  when  he 
ia  ascending  or  descending,  hut  not  when  at  rest.  This  is  because  it 
requires  some  time  for  the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  cavities  of 
the  body  and  establish  equal  pressure  in  both  directions. 

110.  The  air  brake.  Fig.  8S  ia  a  diagram  which  shows  the  essential 
features  of  the  Westinghouse  air  brake.  P  is  an  air  pipe  leading  to  the 
engine,  where  a  compression  pump  maintains  air  in  the  main  cyliivder 
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under  a  pressure  of  about  70  lb.  to  the  square  inch.    R  is  an  ausiliary 
reservoir  which  is  placed  under  each  car,  and  which  connects  with  P 

through  the  triple  valve  V.    So  

long  as  the  pressure  from  the 
engine  is  on  in  P,  the  valve  V  is 
open  in  such  a  wajr  that  there  is 
direct  communication  between  P 
and  R.  But  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure in  P  is  diminished,  either  by 
the  engineer  or  by  the  accidental 
breaking  of  the  hose  coupling  k, 
which  connects  P  from  car  to  car, 
the  compressed  air  in  R  operates 
the  valve  in  F  so  as  to  shut  off 
connection  between  if  and  P  and 
to  open  connection  between  R 
and  the  cylinder  C.  The  piston  H 
is  thus  driven  powerfully  to  the  left  and  sets  the  brake  shoes  against 
the  wheels  through  the  operation  of  levers  attached  to  H,  When  it 
is  desired  to  take  ofF  the  brakes,  pressure  is  again  turned  on  in  P. 
This  operation  opens  V  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  compressed  air 
in  C  to  escape,  and  the  spring  S  then  pulls  back  the  brake  shoes  from 
the  wheels. 

111.  Tlie  bellows.  Fig.  89  shows  the  construction  of  the 
ordinary  blacksmith's  bellows.  AiVhen  the  handle  a  rises  and 
the  point  h  in  consequence 
falls,  the  valve  v  opens  and 
air  from  the  outside  enters 
the  lower  compartment  Cj. 
When  a  is  pulled  down  and 
b  thus  made  to  ascend,  v  at 
once  closes,  and  as  soon  aa 
the  pressure  within  C^  has 
risen  to  the  same  value  as 
that  maintained  in  Cj  by  the 
weights  W,  the  valve  v'  opens  and  air  passes  from  C^  to  C^ 
With  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  of  aii 
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from  C,  throi^h  the  nozzle  is  continuous  rather 
than  intermittent,  as  it  would  be  if 
there  were  but  one  compartment  and 
one  vaive. 


112.  The  gas  meter.  The  gas  meter  is  a 
device  which  differs  little  ia  principle  from, 
the  blacksmith's  liellowa.  Gaa  from  the  city 
supply  enters  the  meter  through  P  (Fig.  90), 
and  passes  ttrough  the  opening  o  into  the 
compound  compartment  B  of  the  meter.  Here 
its  pressure  forces  in  the  diaphragm  d,  at 
the  same  time  forcing  out  the  diaphragm  df. 
Each  of  these  operations  diminishes  the  size 


i  immovable.    The  gaa 
o  the  burners  through 
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of  the  compartment  A ,  for  the  diaphragm  m  i: 
already  contained  in  A  is  therefore  pushed  out  b 
the  openings  o'  and  e  and  the  pipe  p.    As  soon 
as  compartment  B  is  full,  a  lever  which  is 
worked  by  the  movement  of  the  diaphragms 
causes  the  slide  valve  o  to  move  to  the  left, 
thus  closing  o  and  shutting  off  connection  be- 
tween P  and  B,  but  at  the  same  time  opening 
o'  and  allowing  the  gas  from  P  to  enter  com- 
partment A  through  o'.    The  gas  in  B  is  now 
forced  out  through  the  openings  a  and  e  and 
the  pipe  p.    The  movement  of  the  diaphr^ms 
is  recorded  hy  a  clockwork  device,  the  dials  of  which  (Fig.  91)  indicate 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  which  have  passed  through  the  meter. 

QDESTIOns  Ain>  PROBLEMS 

1.  Let  a  siphon  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  S2  be  made  by  filling  a  Dask 
one  third  full  of  water,  closing  it  witLi  a  cork  through  which  pass  two  pieces 
of  glass  tubing,  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  inverting  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  straight,  tube  Is  in  a  dish  of  water.  If  the  bent  arm  is  of  considerable 
length,  the  fountain  will  play  forcibly  and  continuously  until  the  dish  is 
emptied.    Explain. 

B.  Pneumatic  dispatch  tubes  are  now  used  in  many  large  stores  for  the 
transmission  of  small  packages.  An  exhaust  pump  is  attached  lo  one  end 
of  the  tube  in  which  a  tightly  fitting  carriage  moves,  and  a  compresBion 
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pomp  to  the  other.  If  the  air  Is  half  eshansted  on  one  side  of  Che  earrtage, 
and  has  twice  its  normal  density  on  the  other,  find  the  propelliDg  force 
acting  on  the  carriage  when  the  area  of  its  cross  section  is  50  sq.  cm. 

9.  Pascal  proved  b;  an  experiment  that  a  siphon  would  not  run  if  the 
bend  in  the  arm  were  more  than  34  ft.  aboye  the  upper  water  level.  Ha 
made  it  run,  however,  by  inclining  it.  sidewise  until  the  bend  was  less  than 
34  ft.  above  this  level.    Explain. 

4.  If  the  cylinder  of  an  air  pump  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  receiver, 
what  fractional  part  of  the  air  is  remoyed  by  one  complete  stroke  ?  What 
fractional  part  is  left  af t«r  3  strokes  ?  after  10  ? 

B.  If  the'  cylinder  of  an  air  pump  is  one  third  the  size  o! 
what  fractional  part  of  the  original  air  will  be  left  after 
6  strokes?  What  will  a  barometer  within  the  receiver  read, 
the  outdde  pressure  being  76  ? 

6.  Theoretically,  can  a  vessel  eset  be  completely  ex- 
hausted by  an  air  pump,  even  if  mechanically  perfect  ? 

7,  Why,  in  pumping  water,  ia  more  and  more  force 
required  at  each  succeeding  stroke  tmtll  the  water  begins 
to  flow? 

5.  If  the  air  in  the  air  dome  of  a  fire  engine  is  reduced 
to  one  tenth  of  its  normal  volume,  under  what  pressure  is 
the  water  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  nozzle  ?  j?,^,  92 

9.  What  is  tlie  lifting  power  of  a  balloon  which  is  filled 
with  hydrogen  and  has  a  volume  of  1000  cu.  m.  ?    (Take  the  weight  of  air 
u  1.8  g.  per  liter  and  that  of  hydrogen  as  one  fourteenth  that  of  air.) 

10.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  64  balloons  left  the  city  carrying 
with  Item,  in  additiontopaasengers,  about  3,000,000  letters,  the  whole  weigh- 
ing about  10  tons.  If  the  passengers  carried  by  each  balloon  weighed  400  lb., 
the  balloon  and  car  600  lb.,  ballast  and  supplies  1000  lb.,  what  must  have 
been  the  minimum  capacity  of  each  balloon  if  filled  with  coal  gas  of  density 
.6  that  of  air? 

11.  When  wilt  a  balloon  cease  to  rise  1 

\t.  If  a  diving  tieil  (Fig.  85)  is  sunk  until  the  level  of  the  water  within 
it  is  1033  cm.  beneath  the  surface,  lo  what  traction  of  its  initial  volume  hsa 
the  inclosed  air  been  reduced  ? 

18.  If  a  diver's  tank  baa  a  volume  of  2  cu.  ft.  and  contains  air  under  a 
pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  to  what  volume  will  the  air  expand  when  it  is 
released  at  a  depth  of  S4  ft.  under  water  ? 

14.  If  the  water  within  a  diving  bell  is  at  a  depth  of  loas  cm.  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  what  is  the  density  of  the  air  inside,  if  at  the  surface 
the  density  of  air  is  .0012  and  its  pressure  76  cm.  ?  What  would  be  tha 
reading  oE  a  barometer  within  the  bell  ? 
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113.  Molecular  constitution  of  matter.  In  order  to  account 
for  some  of  the  simplest  facts  in  nature, — e.g.  the  fact  that  two 
auhstances  often  apparently  occupy  the  same  apace  at  the  same 
time,  as  when  two  gases  are  crowded  together  in  the  same  ves- 
sel, or  when  sugar  Is  dissolved  in  water,  —  it  is  now  univer- 
sally assumed  that  all  substances  are  composed  of  very  minute 
particles  called  molecules.  Spaces  are  supposed  to  exist  between 
these  molecules,  so  that  when  one  gas  enters  a  vessel  which 
is  already  full  of  another  gas,  the  molecules  of  the  one  scatter 
themselves  about  between  the  molecules  of  the  other.  Since 
molecules  cannot  be  seen  with  the  most  powerful  microscopes, 
it  ia  evident  that  they  must  be  very  minute,  and  the  niunber 
of  them  contained  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  any  substance  must 
be  enormous.  Probably  it  would  take  aa  many  as  a  thousand 
molecules  laid  side  by  side  to  make  a  speck  long  enough  to  be 
seen  with  the  best  microscopes. 

114:.  Evidence  for  molecular  motions  in  gases.  Certain  very 
simple  observations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mole- 
cules of  gases,  even  m  a  still  room,  must  be  in  continual  and 
quite  rapid  motion.  Thus,  if  a  tittle  clilorine,  or  ammonia,  or 
any  gas  of  powerful  odor  is  introduced  into  a  room,  in  a  very 
short  time  it  will  have  become  perceptible  in  all  parts  of  the 
room.  This  shows  clearly  that  enough  of  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  to  affect  the  olfactory  nerves  must  have  found  their  way 
across  the  roouL 
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Again,  chemists  tell  us  that  if  two  globea,  one  eontaining 
hydrogen  and  the  other  carbon  dioxide  gas,  be  connected  as  in 
fig.  93  and  the  stopcock  between  them  opened, 
after  a  few  hours  chemical  analysis  will  show 
that  each  of  the  globes  contains  the  two  gases 
in  esBctly  the  same  proportions,  —  a  result 
which  is  at  first  sight  very  Burprising,  since 
carbon  dioxide  gas  is  about  twenty-two  times 
as  heavy  as  hydrogen.  This  mixing  of  gases 
in  apparent  violation  of  the  laws  of  weight  is 
called  diffusion. 

We  see  then  that  sucli  simple  facts  as  the 
transference  of  odors  and  the  diffusion  of  gases 
furnish  very  convincing  evidence  that  the 
molecules  of  a  gas  are  not  at  rest,  but  are  con- 
tinually moving  about. 

115.  Uoleculai  motioiiB  and  the  indefinite  expansibility 
of  a  gas.  Perhaps  the  most  strikmg  property  whiuh  we  have 
found  gases  to  possess  is  the  property  of  indefinite  or  unlim- 
ited expaoaibility.  The  existence  of  this  property  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  high  degree 
of  exhaustion  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  No  matter  how  much 
air  was  removed  from  the  bell  jar,  the  remainder  at  once 
expanded  and  filled  the  entire  vessel.  lu  fact,  it  was  only 
because  of  tliis  property  that  the  air  pump  was  able  to  perform 
its  functions  at  all. 

In  order  to  explain  these  facts  it  used  to  be  assumed  that 
the  molecules  of  gases  ex^t  mutual  repulsion  upon  one  another. 
This  theory  has  now,  however,  been  completely  abandoned,  for  it 
has  been  conclusively  shown  that  no  such  repulsions  exist.  The 
motions  of  the  molecules  alone  furnish  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  As  soon  as  the  piston  of  the 
air  pump  is  drawn  up,  some  of  the  molecules  follow  it  because 
they  were  already  moving  in  that  direction,  and  not  on  account 
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of  any  repulsion  exerted  upon  them  by  the  molecules  below. 
The  phenomenon  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  illuetrated  in 
Fig.  93  where  the  carbon  dioxide  molecules  moved  up  into  the 
globe  containing  hydrogen ;  only  in  the  latter  case  the  opera- 
tion took  much  more  time  because  the  upward  motion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  molecules  was  hindered  by  collisions  with  the 
hydrogen  molecules. 

The.  fact  that,  however  rapidly  the  piston  of  the  air  pump  is 
drawn  up,  gas  always  appears  tx)  follow  it  instantly,  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  natural  velocity  possessed  by  the  mole- 
cules of  gases  must  be  very  considerable. 

116.  Molecular  motions  and  gas  pressures.  If  the  molecules 
of  gases  do  not  repel  one  another,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  gases  exert  such  pressures  as  they  do  against  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  which  contain  them  ?  We  have  found  that  in  an 
ordinary  room  the  air  presses  against  the  walls  with  a  force  of 
15  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Within  an  automobile  tire  this  pres- 
sure may  amount  to  as  much  as  100  lb.,  and  the  steam  pressure 
within  the  boiler  of  an  engine  is  often  as  high  as  240  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
which  are  large  in  comparison  with  the  diameters  of  the  mole- 
cules ;  for  when  we  reduce  steam  to  water  it  shrinks  to  -r^Vir  °^ 
its  original  volume,  and  when  we  reduce  air  to  the  liquid  form 
it  shrinks  to  about  ^^^  of  its  ordinary  volume. 

The  explanation  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  motions  of  the  molecules.  For  just  as  a  stream  of  water 
particles  from  a  hose  exerts  a  continuous  force  against  a  wall 
on  which  it  strikes,  so  the  blows  which  the  innumerable  mole- 
cules of  a  gas  strike  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel 
must  constitute  a  continuous  force  tending  to  push  out  these 
walls.  Indeed,  when  we  give  up  the  wholly  untenable  notion 
of  molecular  repulsions,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  we 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  vessels  containing  only  gae  — 
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balloons,  for  example  —  do  not  collapse  under  t 

external  pressures  to  which  we  know  them  to  be  subjected. 

117,  Explanation  of  Boyle's  law.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  it  was  discovered  in  the  last  chapter  that  when  the  den- 
sity of  a  gas  is  doubled,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the 
pressure  is  found  to  double  also.  When  the  density  was  trebled, 
the  pressure  was  trebled,  etc.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  assertion 
of  Boyle's  law.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected 
if  the  pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  against  a  given  surface  js 
due  to  blows  struck  by  an  enormous  number  of  swiftly  moving 
molecules ;  for  doubling  the  number  of  molecules  in  the  given 
space  —  i.e.  doubling  -the  density  —  would  simply  double  the 
number  of  blows  struck  per  second  against  that  surface,  and 
hence  would  double  the  pressure.  Wliile  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  which  is  here  presented  accounts  in  this  simple  way 
for  Boyle's  law,  the  theory  of  molecular  repulsions  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  it. 

118.  Uolecular  velocities.  From  the  known  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  air  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  known  force 
which  it  exerts  per  square  centimeter,  ^  viz.  1033  g.,  —  it  is  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  velocity  which  its  molecules  must  possess 
in  order  that  they  may  produce  by  their  collisions  against  the 
walls  this  amount  of  force.  Further,  since  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  hydrogen  which  is  in  condition  to  exert  the  same  pressure  as 
a  cubic  centimeter  of  air  weiglia  only  one  fourteenth  as  much 
as  the  air,  it  is  evident  that  the  hydrc^en  molecules  must  be 
roo\-ing  much  more  rapidly  thaa  the  ait  molecules,  or  else  they 
could  not  exert  the  same  pressure.  The  result  of  the  calculation 
gives  to  the  air  molecules  under  normal  conditions  a  velocity  of 
about  445  m.  per  second,  while  it  assigns  to  the  hydri^en  mole^ 
culea  the  enormous  speed  of  1700  ra.  per  second.  The  speed 
of  a  cannon  ball  is  seldom  greater  than  800  m.  (2500  ft.)  per 
second.  It  is  easy  to  see  then^  since  the  molecules  of  gases 
are  endowed  with  such  speeds,  why  air,  for  example,  ex^and^ 
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instantly  into  the  space  left  behind  by  the  rising  piaton  of  the 
air  pump,  and  why  any  gas  always  iilla  completely  the  vessel 
which  contains  it. 

119.  Diffusion  of  gases  through  porous  walls.  Strong  evi- 
dence for  the  correctness  of  the  above  view3  is  furnished  by  the 
following  experiment 

Let  a  porous  cnp  of  unglazed  earthenware  be  closed  with  a  rubber 

stopper  through  which  a  glass  tube  passes,  as  in  Fig.  91.     Let  the  tube 

be  dipped  into  a  dish  of  colored  water,  and  a 

jar  containing  hydrogen  placed  oyer  the  porous 

cup,  or  let  the  jar  simply  be  held  in  the  position 

I^;a  n   ""-^  shown  in  th*  figure,  and  illuminating  gas  passed 

H  1 1  into  it  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  connected 

H   I    ,4!*^^^^  with  a,  gas  jet.    The  rapid  passage  of  bubbles 

out  through  the  water  will  show  that  the  gas- 
eous pressure  inside  the  cup  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Now  let  tlie  bell  jar  he  lifted,  so  that  the 
hj'drogen  is  removed  from  the  outside.  Water 
will  at  once  begin  to  rise  in  the  tube,  show- 
ing that  the  inside  pressure  is  now  rapidly 
decreasing. 
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The  explanation  is  as  follows.    We  have 

.    .  .        .       learned  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen 

hydrogen   tbrough  -^        '' 

porous  cup  have  about  four  times  the  velocity  of  the 

molecules  of  air.  Hence,  if  there  are  as 
many  hydrogen  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  outside  the  cup 
as  there  are  air  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  inside,  the  hydro- 
gen molecules  will  strike  the  outside  of  the  wall  four  times  as 
frequently  as  the  air  molecules  will  strike  the  inside.  Hence, 
la  a  given  time,  the  number  of  hydrogen  molecules  which  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  cup  through  the  little  holes  in  the 
porous  material  will  be  four  times  as  great  as  the  number  of 
air  particles  which  pass  out.  Since  the  inside  is  thus  gaining 
molecules  faster  than  it  is  losing  them,  and  smce  the  pressure 
of  a  gas  at  a  given  temperature  is  determined  solely  by  the 
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number  of  molecules  which  are  bombarding  the  wall,  the  inside 
pressure  must  increase  imtil  the  nimiber  per  cubic  centimeter 
inside  is  so  much  larger  than  the  number  outside  that  mole- 
cules pass  out  as  fast  as  they  pass  in.  When  the  bell  jar  is 
removed  the  hydrogen  which  has  passed  inside  now  begins  to 
pass  out  faster  than  the  outside  air  passes  in,  and  hence  the 
inside  pressure  is  diminished. 

120.  Temperature  and  molecular  velocity.  The  effects  which 
are  observed  when  a  gas  is  heated  furnish  further  evidence 
that  its  molecules  are  in  motion. 


Let  a  bulb  of  air  B  be  connected  with  a  water  manometer  m,  as  in 
Fig.  95.  If  the  bulb  is  warmed  by  holding  a  Bunsen  burner  beneath 
it,  or  even  by  placing  the  hand  upon  it,  the  water 
at  m  will  at  once  begin  to  descend,  showing  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  contained  in  the 
bulb  has  been  increased  by  the  increase  in  its 
temperature.  If  B  is  cooled  with  ice  or  ether  the 
water  will  rise  at  m. 


Fig.  96.  Expansion 
of  air  by  heat 


Now  if  gas  pressure  is  due  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  walls  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas, 
since  the  number  of  molecules  in  the  bulb 
can  scarcely  have  been  changed  by  slightly 
heating  it,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
increase  in  pressure  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  velocity  of  the  molecules  which  are  already 
there.  The  temperature  of  a  given  gas,  then, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory,  is  determined  sim- 
ply by  the  mean  velocity  of  the  gas  molecules.  To  increase 
the  temperature  is  to  increase  the  average  velocity  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  to  diminish  the  temperature  is  to  diminish  this 
average  molecular  velocity.  The  theory  thus  furnishes  a  very 
simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  expansion  of 
gases  with  a  rise  in  temperature. 
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QDESTIOHS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1,  A  lifer  of  air  at  a.  preflaura  of  76  cm.  ia  compresaed  so  as  to  occupy 
430  cc.    Wbat  is  tlic  pressure  agaiust  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  ? 

S.  It  an  open  vessel  contains  250  g'.  of  air  when  the  b^trometric  heighL  is 
750  mm.,  what  weight  will  the  same  reesel  contain  at  t.lie  same  temperature 
when  the  harometric  height  is  740  mm.  ? 

3.  The  density  of  air  is  .001293  when  the  temperature  is  0°  C.  and  the 
pressure  7S  cm.  How  large  must  a  vessel  be  to  contain  a  kilogram  of  air 
when  tlte  temperature  is  0°  C.  and  the  pressure  75  cm.  ? 

1.  On  a  day  on  which  the  barometric  height  is  76  cm,  the  volume  of  the 
Hpace  above  the  mercury  in  a  Torricellitubeis  10  ec,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  stands  74  cm.  high.  How  high  will  the  mercury  stand  above  the  cistern 
if  the  tube  is  pulled  up  out  of  the  dish  eo  that  the  space  above  la  20  cc.  ? 

S.  Find  the  pressure  to  which  the  iliver  was  subjected  who  descended  to 
a  depth  of  201  ft.  Find  the  density  of  the  air  in  his  suit,  the  density  at  the 
surface  being  .00118  and  the  temperature  being  assumed  to  remain  constant. 
Take  the  pressure  at  the  surface  as  75  cm. 

B.  A  bubble  of  air  which  escaped  from  this  diver's  suit  would  increase  to 
how  mauy  times  i(s  volume  ou  reaching  the  surface  ? 


Molecular  Motions  in  Liquids 

121.  Uolecular  motions  in  liquids  and  evaporation.  Evidence 
that  the  molecules  of  liquids  as  well  as  those  of  gases  are  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  motion  is  found,  first,  iu  the  familiar  facta  of 
evaporation. 

We  know  that  the  molecules  of  a  Uquid  in  an  open  vessel 
are  continually  passing  off  into  the  apace  ahove ;  for  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  the  liqiud  completely  disappears  and  the 
vessel  hecomea  dry.  Now  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  way  in  which 
the  molecules  of  a  liquid  thus  pass  out  of  the  liquid  into  the 
space  above,  unless  these  molecules,  while  in  the  Uquid  condition, 
are  in  motion.  As  soon,  however,  as  such  a  motion  is  assumed, 
the  facta  of  evaporation  become  perfectly  inteUigible.  For  it  ja 
to  be  expected  that  in'the  jostlings  and  collisions  of  rapidly 
moving  liquid  molecules  an  occasional  molecule  will  acquire  a 
velocity  much  greater  than  the  average.    Tliis  molecule  may 
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Fig.  96.   Diffusion 
of  liquids 


then,  because  of  the  unusual  speed  of  its  motion,  break  away 
from  the  attraction  of  its  neighbors  and  fly  ofif  into  the  space 
above.  This  is  indeed  the  mechanism  by  which  we  now  beheve 
that  the  process  of  evaporation  goes  on. 

122.  Molecular  motions  and  the  diffusion  of  liquids.    One 

of  the  most  convincing  arguments  for  the  motions  of  molecules 
in  gases  was  found  in  the  fact  of  diffusion. 
But  precisely  the  same  sort  of  phenomena  are 
observable  in  liquids. 

Let  a  few  lumps  of  blue  litmus  be  pulverized  and 
dissolved  in  water.  Let  a  tall  glass  cylinder  be  half 
filled  with  this  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
added.  Let  the  remainder  of  the  litmus  solution  be 
turned  red  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid.  Then  let  this  acidulated  water 
be  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  jar  through  a 
thistle  tube  (Fig.  96).  In  a  few  minutes  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  acidulated  water  and  the 
blue  solution  will  be  fairly  sharp  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  even 
though  the  jar  is  kept  perfectly  quiet,  the  red  color  will  be  found  to 
have  spread  considerably  toward  the  top  of  the  jar,  showing  that  the 
acid  molecules  have  gradually  found  their  way  toward  the  top. 

Certainly,  then,  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  must  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  independent  motion. 

123.  Molecular  motions  and  the  expansion  of  liquids.  The 
fact  of  the  expansion  of  gases  with  a  rise  of  temperature  was 
looked  upon  as  evidence  that  the  molecules  of  gases  are  in 
motion,  the  velocity  of  this  motion  increasing  with  an  increase 
in  temperature.  But  precisely  the  same  property  belongs  to 
liquids  also. 

Thus,  let  the  bulb  (Fig.  97)  be  heated  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  The 
contained  liquid  will  be  found  to  expand  and  rise  in  the  tube. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  volume 
is  the  same  as  before ;  i.e.  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  the 
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liquid  has  been  increased  by  the  rise  in  temperature,  and  they 
have  therefore  jostled  one  another  farther  apart,  and  thus  caused 
the  whole  volume  to  be  enlarged.  According  to 
this  view,  then,  an  increase  in  temperature  in  a 
liquid,  as  in  a  gas,  means  an  increase  in  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  molecules,  and  conversely 
a  decrease  in  temperature  means  a  decrease  in 
this  average  velocity. 

124.  Evaporation  and  temperature.  If  it  is 
true  that  increase  in  temperature  means  in- 
crease in  the  mean  velocity  of  molecular  motion, 
then  the  number  of  molecules  which  chance  in 
a  given  time  to  acquire  the  velocity  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  the  space  above  the  Hquid, 
ought  to  increase  as  the  temperature  increases ; 
i.  evaporation  ought  to  take  place  more  rapidly 
at  high  temperatures  than  at  low.  Common  observation  teaches 
that  this  ia  true.  Damp  clothes  become  dry  under  a  hot  flat- 
iron  but  not  under  a  cold  one ;  the  sidewalk  dries  more  readily 
in  the  Sim  than  in  the  shade ;  we  put  wet  objects  near  a  hot 
stove  or  radiator  when  we  wish  them  to  dry  quickly. 


Fig.  97.   Eipan- 
sioD  of  a  liquid 


PROPERTIKS    OF    VaPORS 

125.  Saturated  vapor.  If  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an  open  ves- 
sel, there  ought  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  molecules  whicli 
can  be  lost  by  evaporation,  fur  as  fast  as  the  molecules  emerge 
from  the  liquid  they  are  carried  away  by  air  currents.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  experience  teaclies  that  water  left  in  an  open  dish 
does  waste  away  until  the  dish  is  completely  dry. 

But  suppose  that  the  liquid  is  evaporating  into  a  closed  space, 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  98.  Since  the  molecules  which  leave 
the  Hquid  cannot  escape  from  the  space  S,  it  ia  clear  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  number  of  molecules  which  have  passed  off  from 
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the  liquid  into  this  apace  must  continually  increase ;  in  other 
words,  the  density  of  the  vapor  in  S  must  grow  greater  and 
greater.  The  question  which  at  once  su^ests  itself  is,  "  Is  there 
any  limit  to  the  density  wliich  this  vapor  can  attain  ? "  i.e.  "  Will 
evaporation  go  on  indefinitely  into  the  apace  S,  so  that  a  vessel 
of  liquid  placed  in  it  will  ultimately  dry  up  ? "  Experiment  has 
very  positively  answered  this  question  in  the  negative.  A  ves- 
sel of  water  placed  m  an  air-tight  bell  jar  wOl  never  waste 
away.  Hence  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  possible  amount  of 
evaporation  into  a  closed  space  above  a  liquid,  i.e.  to  the  density 
wliich  the  vapor  can  attain.  When  this  limit 
is  reached  the  vapor  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

126.  Explanation  of  saturatioii.  The  kinetic 
theory  furnishes  a  very  simple  explanation  of 
the  facts  of  saturation.  The  molecules  which 
have  escaped  into  S  {Fig.  98)  are  moving  about 
in  all  directions  within  this  space.  Whenever 
one  of  them  in  its  motions  chances  to  strike 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  reenters  and  does  not  again  escape 
unless  it  chances  to  acquire  again  the  velocity  which  is  neces- 
Bary  for  the  escape  of  any  molecule  from  the  liquid.  It  is  clear 
that  the  more  molecules  there  are  present  in  the  space  above 
the  liquid,  the  more  frequently  will  some  of  them  strike  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  and  return  to  it  permanently  in  the  man- 
ner juat  described.  In  fact,  if  we  double  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  the  space  S,  we  must  double  the  number  which  strike 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  per  second,  and  hence  double  the  num- 
ber which  will  return  to  the  Hquid  per  second.  Evidently, 
then,  as  the  natural  process  of  evaporation  causes  the  vapor  to 
become  more  and  more  dense  in  5,  a  condition  must  soon  be 
reached  when  the  number  of  molecules  which  return  per 
second  from  the  vapor  to  the  liquid  is  equal  to  the  number 
which  pass  out  of  the  liquid  per  second  into  the  space  S ;  for 
the  number  which  pass  out  of  the  liquid  per  second  de'ge.oda 
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simply  upon  liow  many  acquire  the  velocity  necessary  for  escape, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  vapor  ahove  the  hguid. 
When  this  coudition  of  saturation  has  been  reached  there  will 
be  a  continual  exchange  of  molecules  between  the  liquid  and  the 
vapor ;  but  the  Uquid  will  no  longer  waste  away  and  the  vapor 
will  no  longer  increase  in  density.  The  vapor  ia  then  in  the 
saturated  condition. 

127.  Pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor.    We  have  learned  that 
any  gas  or  vapor  presses  out  against  the  walls  of  the  containing 
^  ;i  -^  1  vessel  because  of  blows  which  its 

moving  molecules  strike  \ 
these  walls.  We  have  learned  a 
from  Boyle's  law  that  the  j 
which  a  gas  or  vapor  exerts  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  density, 
ie.  to  the  number  of  molecules 
which  are  present  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter to  strike  such  blows.  The 
pressure  wliich  the  vapor  in  the 
space  S  exerts  against  the  walls  of 
S  must  therefore  increase  in  just 
the  proportion  in  wliich  the  den- 

"^         "^ — ~ —  aity  of  the  vapor   increases,  and 

Fig.  99.  Vapor  preasurea  of       ^^^^j^  ^  maximum  when  the  density 
Eaturated  vapors  ,  mi  ■ 

reaches  a  maximum.  Ilus  max- 
imum pressure  which  a  vapor  can  exert  at  a  given  temperature 
ia  called  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapor. 

126.  Measurement  of  the  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor.  Let 

four  Ton-icellian  tubes  be  set  up  aa  in  Fig.  99,  aud  with  the  aid  of  a 
curved  pipette  (Fig.  90)  let  a  drop  of  ether  be  introduced  into  the  bottom 
of  tube  1.  Tliis  drop  will  at  once  rise  to  the  top  and  a  portion  of  it 
will  evaporate  into  the  vacuum  which  esiata  above  the  mercury.  The 
pressure  of  this  vapor  will  push  down  the  mercury  column,  and  the 
number  of  centimetera  of  thia  depression  will  of  course  be  a  measure  of 
the  pressure  ot  the  vapor.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  mercuvy  will 
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fall  almost  instantly  to  the  lowest  level  which  jt  will  ever  reach,  —  a 
fact  which  indicates  that  it  takea  but  a  very  short  time  for  the  condi- 
tion of  saturation  to  he  attained.  In  the  same  way  let  alcohol  and 
water  be  introduced  into  tubes  2  and  3  respectively. 

While  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  ether  vapor  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  will  be  found  to  be  as  much  as  40  cm., 
that  of  alcohol  will  be  found  to  be  but  4  or  5  cm.,  and  that  of 
■water  only  1  or  2  cm. 

129.  No  change  in  the  volume  of  a  saturated  vapor  can 
affect  its  density  or  pressure.  Suppose  tliat  after  the  eonditiou 
o£  saturation  has  been  reached  in  the  space  S  (Fig.  98)  —  Le. 
after  the  number  of  molecules  which  return  from  the  vapor  to 
the  hquid  per  second  has  become  eq^ual  to  the  number  which  pass 
from  the  liquid  to  the  vapor  per  second  —  the  volume  of  the 
space  S  were  to  be  suddenly  decreased  so  as  to  increase  momen- 
tarily the  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  space 
above  the  liqiiid.  Thia  woidd  increase  the  number  of  vapor  mole- 
cules which  strike  the  Hquid  surface  per  second,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  rate  at  which  molecules  return  to  the  hquid  without 
changing  in  any  way  their  rate  of  emergence.  Hence  the  vapor 
would  necessarily  grow  less  and  less  dense  because  of  tliis  un- 
compensated loss  of  molecules,  until  the  number  entering  per 
second  was  again  reduced  to  the  niomber  emei^ing  per  second,  — 
i.e.  until  the  vapor  density  la  S  became  the  same  as  at  iirst. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  the  density  of  a  vapor  in  contact  with 
its  liquid  cannot  be  permanently  increased  by  compressing  it  so 
long  as  the  temperature  remains  the  same. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  density  of  the  vapor  above  the 
liquid  is  momentarily  diminished  by  suddenly  increasing  the 
volume  of  the  space  S,  more  molecules  will  emerge  per  second 
from  the  liquid  than  enter  it  from  the  vapor.  Consequently  the 
density  of  the  vapor  must  increase  until  it  reaches  the  old 
equilibritim  value.  In  a  word,  then,  if  we  decrease  the  volume 
of  a  saturated  vapor,  it  should  coaclense  until  the  former  denaity 
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13  restored ;  and  if  we  increase  the  volume,  more  liquid  shoiald 
evaporate  until  the  first  condition  is  again  regained.    In  order 
5  to  verify  this  conclusion  let  the  following 

St.  striking  experiment  be  performed. 

Let  two  Torricellian  tubea  be  placed  in  a  long 
ciKtern  of  mercury,  eis  in  Fig.  100,  and  let  a  drop 
of  ether  be  admitted  into  one,  while  enough  air 
is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  other  to  reduce  the 
mercury  height  to  about  the  same  level  in  the 
two  tubes.  Let  the  tubes  be  pushed  down  into 
the  cistern  so  as  to  diminish  the  volume  of  the 
gases  in  the  upper  part.  In  the  air  tube  this 
operation  will  be  found  to  decrease  the  height  o£ 
tlie  mercury  column  rib,  showing  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  within  the  tube  has  been  increased, 
as  of  course  it  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Boyle's  law,  the  volume  having  been  diminished. 
But  in  the  ether  tube  the  height  ab  will  be  found 
to  have  been  only  momentarily  changed  by  either 
lowering  or  raising  the  tube,  thus  showing  that 
the  pressure,  and  therefore  the  density,  of  the 
vapor  remains  constant  for  all  changes  in  toI- 
ume.  An  increase  in  the  volume  simply  causes 
more  of  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  while  a  decrease 
causes  some  of  the  vapor  to  condense. > 

130.  Influence  of  temperature  on  the  den- 
sity and  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor.  Let 

a  Bunseu  flame  bo  passed  quickly  to  and  fro 
across  the  tubes  of  Fig.  100,  neur  the  upper  level 
of  the  mercury.  The  height^]  ab  and  db  will  fall 
in  both,  but  the  fall  will  be  found  tti  be  much 
greater  in  the  ether  tube  than  in  the  air  tube. 
Since  the  two  tubes  have  been  about  equally  heated,  there  must  have 
been  about  the  same  relative  increase  in  molecular  velocity  in  each. 

^  U  enough  mercury  Is  not  at  hatui  to  perform  the  experiment  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  100,  this  property  of  tbe  saturated  vapor  may  be  illnstrated  almost  ae  well 
b;  simplf  incllniDg  tbe  vapor  tubes  af  Fig.  9!).  Tbls  wiU  decrease  the  volume,  but 
the  upper  level  of  the  mercury  will  remain  at  the  same  distance  above  the  tablet 
showing  that  the  pressure  bos  undergone  no  change. 


■"lo.  100.  Pressure  of 
a  saturated  vapir 
cannot  be  changed 
by  a  change  in  vol- 
ume of  vessel 
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Hence  the  excess  o£  pressure  which  the  heating  has  produced  io  the 
ether  tube  muat  be  due  to  increased  evaporation,  i.e.  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  moleculea  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  ether  vapor. 

The  experimeut  proves  that  both  the  pressure  anil  the  den- 
sity of  a  saturated  vapor  increase  rapidly  with  the  temperature. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected  from  our  tlieoiy ;  for  iuoreasing 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  increases  the  mean  velocity  of  its 
molectiles  and  hence  increases  the  number  which  attain  each 
second  the  velocity  necessary  for  escape. 

Let  a  piece  of  ice  be  held  about  the  tubes  near  the  top  of  the  mercury. 
The  mercury  will  rise  in  both,  but  much  more  rapidly  in  the  ether  tube 
than  in  the  air  tube,  thus  showing  that  the  ether  vapor  is  condensing. 

The  esjjeriment  shows  that  if  the  temperature  of  a  saturated 
vapor  is  diminished,  it  condenses  until  its  density  is  reduced  to 
that  corresponding  to  saturation  at  the  lower  temperature.  How 
rapidly  the  density  and  pressure  of  saturation  increase  with 
temperature  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


The  table  shows  the  pressure 

P,  in  mlllimetera 

of  mercury,  and  the  den- 

eity  D  of  aqueous  vapor  saturaWd  at  temperatures  V  C. 

t- 

P. 

D. 

t- 

F, 

1), 

t. 

P, 

D. 

-10° 

2,2 

.0000023 

i" 

6.1 

.0000004 

18° 

16,3 

.0000152 

-    9= 

2.3 

.0000026 

B' 

6.5 

.0000008 

10° 

18.3 

,0000162 
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.0000027 

G" 

7.0 

.0000073 
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,0000172 
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2.7 

.0000020 

7° 

7.6 

,0000077 

21° 

18.5 

.0000182 
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.0000033 

8° 

8.0 

.0000082 
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.0000193 
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3.2 

.0000034 
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.0000087 

23° 
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.0000204 
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3.4 

.0000037 
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0.1 

.0000003 

24° 
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131.  The  influeace  of  air  on  evaporation.  We  observed  that 
when  a  drop  of  ether  was  mserted  into  a  Torricellian  tube  the 
mercury  fell  very  suddenly  to  its  final  position,  showing  that  in 
a  vacuum  the  condition  of  saturation  is  reached  almost  instantly. 
This  was  to  have  beea  expected  from  the  great  velocities  which 
we  found  the  molecules  of  gases  and  vapors  to  possess. 

In  order  to  see  what  effect  the  presence  of  air  has  upon  evaporation, 
let  a  drop  of  ether  be  introduced  into  the  air  tube  of  the  last  experi- 
ment (Fig.  100).  The  mercury  will  not  now  be  found  to  sink  instantly 
to  its  final  level  as  it  did  before,  but  although  it  will  fall  rapidly  at  first, 
it  will  continue  to  fall  slowly  for  several  hours.  At  the  end  of  a,  day,  if 
the  temperature  haa  remained  constant,  it  will  show  a  depression  which 
indicates  a  vapor  pressure  of  the  ether  just  as  great  as  that  eicisting  in 
a  tube  which  contains  no  air. 

The  experiment  leads,  then,  to  the  rather  remarkable  conclu- 
Bion  that  ju&t  as  much  liquid  vnll  evaporate  into  a  space  which 
is  already  full  of  air  as  into  a  vacuum.  The  air  has  no  effect 
except  to  retard  greatly  the  rate  of  evaporation. 

132.  Explanation  of  the  retarding  influence  of  air  on  evap- 
oration. Tliis  retarding  iuflueuce  of  air  on  evaporation  is  easily 
explained  by  the  kinetic  theory ;  for  while  in  a  vacuum  the  mol- 
ecules which  emerge  from  the  surface  fly  at  once  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  when  air  is  present  the  escaping  molecules  coUide 
with  the  air  molecides  before  they  have  gone  any  appreciable 
distance  away  from  the  surface  (probably  less  than  .00001  cm.), 
and  only  work  their  way  up  to  the  top  after  an  almost  in- 
finite number  of  collisions.  Thus,  while  the  space  immediately 
above  the  liquid  may  become  saturated  very  quickly,  it  requires 
a  long  time  for  this  condition  of  saturation  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  vessel  That  ultimately,  however,  as  much  liquid  will  evap- 
orate into  a  space  containing  air  as  into  a  vacuum  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  fact  that  evaporation  ceases  only  when  as 
many  molecules  of  the  liquid  substance  return  to  the  hquid  per 
second  as  escape  per  second.   This  number  which  returns  depends 
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punply  on  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  liquid  which  are  pre&- 
ent  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  space  above,  and  not  at  all  on  how 
many  molecules  of  other  gases  may  be  present  there. 

It  muat  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  at  a  given  tempera^ 
ture  the  pressure  existing  within  a  vessel  containing  gosea  is 
simply  due  to  the  total  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter 
which  are  striking  blows  against  each  square  centimeter  of  the 
wall.  Therefore,  when  a  liquid  evaporates  into  a  closed  vessel 
already  containing  air,  the  preaaure  gradually  increases,  and  is 
ultimately  equal  to  the  air  pressure  plus  the  pressure  of  the  satu- 
rated vapor.  When  a  Kqmd  evaporates  in  an  open  vessel, — 
i.e.  under  constant  pressure, — -its  molecules  crowd  out  an  equal 
number  of  molecules  of  air. 

QUESTIOHS   AUD  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  the  inaide  of  &  barometer  tube  is  wet  when  it  is  filled  with  mercury, 
will  lie  height  of  tlie  mercury  be  the  same  as  in  a  dry  tube  ? 

8.  At  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  what  will  be  the  error  in  the  barometric 
Iieight  indicated  by  a  barometer  which  contains  moisture  P  (See  the  table  of 
constaQle  ol  eatnrated  water  vapor,  p.  95. ) 

>.  Why  do  clothes  dry  more  quickly  on  a  windy  than  on  a.  quiet  day  ? 

4.  n  dryairwereplacedinactosed  vessel  when  the  barometer  was  76  cm., 
and  a  dish  of  water  then  introduced  within  the  closed  space,  what  pressure 
wonld  finally  be  attained  within  the  ressel  if  the  temperature  were  kept  at 
18°  C.  ? 

i.  How  many  grams  of  water  will  evaporate  at  20°  C.  Into  a  closed  room 
18  X  20  X  4  m.?  (See  table,  p.  06,  for  density  of  saturated  water  vapor 
at20=C.) 

Htgbometry,  oe  the  Study  of  Moistube  Conditionb 
IN  THE  Atmosphere' 

133.  Condensation  of  water  vapor  from  the  air.  Were  it  not 
for  the  retarding  influeiice  of  air  upon  evaporation  we  should  be 
obliged  to  hve  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  be  always  com- 
pletely saturated  with  water  vapor;  for  the  evapoi'ation  from 
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oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  would  almost  instantly  saturate  all  the 
regions  of  tlie  earth.  This  condition— one  in  which  moist  clothes 
would  never  dry,  and  in  which  all  objects  would  be  perpetually 
soaked  in  moisture  —  would  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  if  not 
altogether  unendurable. 

But  on  account  of  the  slowness  with  which,  as  the  last 
experiment  showed,  evaporation  takes  place  into  air,  the  water 
vapor  which  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere  ja  usually  far  from 
saturated,  even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  Since,  however,  the  amount  of  vapor  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  saturation  rapidly  decreases  with  a  fall  in  tempera- 
ture, if  the  temperature  decreases  continually  in  some  unsatu- 
rated locahty,  it  is  clear  that  a  point  must  soon  be  reached  at 
which  the  amount  of  vapor  already  existing  in  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  atmosphere  is  the  amount  corresponding  to  saturation. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  discovered  in  §  130,  if  the 
temperature  still  continues  to  fedl,  the  vapor  must  begin  to  con- 
dense. Whether  it  condenses  as  dew,  or  cloud,  or  fog,  or  rain 
will  depend  upon  how  and  where  the  cooling  takes  place. 

134.  The  formation  of  dew.  If  the  cooling  is  due  to  the 
natural  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  at  night  after  the  sun's 
warmth  is  withdrawn,  the  atmosphere  itself  does  not  fall  in 
temperature  nearly  as  rapidly  as  do  soUd  objects  on  the  earth, 
such  as  blades  of  gi-ass,  trees,  stones,  etc  The  layers  of  air 
which  come  into  immediate  contact  with  these  cooled  bodies 
are  themselves  cooled,  and  as  they  thus  reach  a  temperature  at 
which  the  amount  of  moisture  which  they  already  contam  is  in 
a  saturated  condition,  they  begin  to  deposit  t)us  moisture,  in  the 
form  of  dew,  upon  the  cold  objects.  Tlie  drops  of  moisture 
which  collect  on  an  ice  pitcher  in  summer  illustrat«  perfectly 
the  whole  pnicess. 

135.  The  formation  of  fog.  If  the  cooling  at  night  is  so  great 
as  not  only  to  bring  the  grass  and  trees  below  the  temperature 
at  which  the  vapor  in  the  air  in  contact  with  them  is  in  a  state 
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of  oaturation,  but  also  to  lower  the  whole  body  o£  air  near  the 
earth  below  this  temperature,  tlien  the  eoudeiisation  takes  place 
not  only  on  the  sohd  objects  but  also  on  dust  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere.    This  constitutes  a  fog. 

136.  The  formation  of  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow.  When 
the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  takes  place  at  some  distance  above 
the  earth's  surface,  as  when  a  warm  current  of  air  enters  a  cold 
region,  if  the  resultant  temperature  is  below  that  at  which  the 
amount  of  moisture  already  in  the  air  is  sufficient  to  produce 
saturation,  this  excessive  moisture  immediately  condenses  about 
floatii^  dust  particles  and  forms  a 
doud.  If  the  cooling  is  sufficient 
to  free  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture,  the  drops  become  lai^ 
and  fall  aa  rain.  If  this  falling 
rain  passes  through  cold  regions,  it 
freezes  into  hail.  If  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  condensation  begins 
is  below  freezing,  the  condensing 
moisture  forma  into  snowjlakes. 

137.  The  dew-point.  The  tem- 
perature to  which  the  atmosphere 
must  be  cooled  in  order  that  con- 
densation may  begin  is  called  the  dew-point.  This  temperature 
may  be  found  by  partly  filling  with  water  a  brightly  polished 
vessel  of  200  or  300  cc.  capacity  and  dropping  into  it  little 
pieces  of  ice,  stirring  thoroughly  at  the  same  time  with  a  ther- 
mometer. The  dew-point  is  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  at  the  instant  a  film  of  moisture  appears  upon  the 
polished  surfaca  In  winter  the  dew-point  is  usually  below 
freeang,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  add  salt  to  the  ice 
and  water  in  order  to  make  the  film  appear.  The  experiment 
may  be  performed  equally  well  by  bubbling  a  current  of  air 
through  ether  contained  in  a  polished  tube  (Fig,  101). 


101.   Apparatus  for  deter- 
mining dew-point 
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138.  Humidity  of  the  atmospbere.  From  the  dew-point  end 
the  table  given  in  §  130,  p.  95,  we  can  easily  find  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  relative  hutaidity,  or  the  degree  of  saturation 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  quantity  is  defined  as  the  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  moisture  actually  present  in  the  air  per  cubic 
centmieter,  and  the  amount  whieh  would  be  present  if  the  air 
were  completely  saturated.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
ratio  between  the  pressure  which  the  water  vapor  present  in 
the  air  exerts,  and  the  pressure  which  it  would  exert  if  it  were 
present  in  sufBcieut  quantity  to  be  in  the  saturated  condition. 
An  example  will  make  clear  the  method  of  finding  the  relative 
humidity. 

Suppose  thatthedew-point  were  found  to  be  15°  C.  on  aday  on  which 
the  temperature  of  the  room  was  25°  C.  The  amount  of  moiBture 
actually  present  in  the  air  then  satui-ates  it  at  15°  C.  We  see  from  the 
P  column  in  the  table  that  the  pressure  of  saturated  yapor  at  15°  C.  is 
12.7  mm.  This  is  then  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapor  in  the  air  at 
the  time  of  our  experiment.  Running  down  the  table,  we  Bee  that  the 
amount  of  moisture  required  to  produce  saturation  at  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  i.e.  at  2.3°,  would  exert  a  pressure  of  23.5  mm.  Hence  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment  the  air  contains  12.7/23.5,  or  .54,  aa  much 
water  vapor  as  it  might  hold.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  air  is  54  per 
cent  saturated,  or  that  the  relative  humidity  is  54%. 

139.  Practical  value   of    humidity  determinations.   From 

humidity  determinations  it  is  i»3sible  to  obtain  much  informs^ 
tion  regarding  the  Ukelihood  of  rain  or  frost.  Such  observations 
are  continually  made  [or  this  purpose  at  all  meteorological 
stations.  Further,  they  are  made  in  greenhouses  to  see  that  the 
ait  does  not  become  too  dry  for  the  welfare  ot  the  plants,  and 
also  in  hospitals  and  public  buildings,  and  even  in  private 
dwellings,  in  order  to  iusure  the  maintenance  of  hygienic  living 
conditions.  For  the  most  healthful  conditions  the  relative 
humidity  should  be  kept  at  from  SO^to  60%. 

110.  Cooling  effect  of  evaporation.  Let  three  shallow  dishes  be 
partly  filled,  the  first  with  water,  the  second  with  alcohol,  and  the  third 
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wHh  ether,  the  bottles  from  which  these  liquidsare  obtained  having  stood 
in  the  room  long  enough  to  acquire  its  teniiierature.  Let  three  atudenta 
carefullj  read  as  many  thermometere,  first  before  their  bulbs  hdre  been 
immersed  in  the  respective  liquids  and  theu  after.  !□  eyerj  case  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  shallow  vessel  wiU  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  difierence  being 
greatest  in  the  case  of  ether  and  least  in  the  case  of  water. 

It  appears  from  this  experiment  that  an  evaporating  liquid 
aSiSumes  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  its  surroundings, 
and  that  the  substances  which  evaporate  the  most  readily,  ie. 
those  which  have  the  greatest  vapor  pressures  at  a  given  tem- 
perature (see  §  128),  assume  the  lowest  temperatures. 

Another  way  of  establishing  th*  same  truth  is  to  place  a  few  drops 
of  each  of  the  above  liquids  in  succession  on  the  bulb  of  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  05,  and  observe  the  rise  of  water  in  the  stem  ;  or, 
more  simply  still,  to  place  a  few  drops  of  each  liquid  on  the  back  oE  the 
hand,  and  notice  that  the  order  in  which  they  evaporate — namely, 
ether,  alcoliol,  water  —  is  the  order  of  greatest  cooling. 

141.  Explanation  of  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation.  The 
kinetic  theory  furuishes  a  simple  explanation  of  the  cooling 
effects  of  evaporation.  We  saw  that  in  accordance  with  this 
theory  evaporation  means  an  escape  from  the  surface  of  those 
molecules  which  have  acquired  velocities  considerably  above 
the  average.  But  such  a  continual  loss  from  a  liquid  of  its 
most  rapidly  moving  molecules  involves,  of  course,  a  continual 
diminutiou  of  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  left  behind 
in  the  hquid  state,  and  this  means  a  decrease  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  (see  §§  120  and  123). 

Again,  we  should  exjject  the  amount  of  cooling  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  at  which  the  liquid  ia  losing  molecules. 
Hence,  of  the  three  liquids  studied,  ether  should  cool  moat 
rapidly,  since  it  shows  the  highest  vapor  pressure  at  a  given 
temperature  and  therefore  the  highest  rate  of  emission  of  mole- 
cules. The  alcohol  should  come  next  in  order,  and  the  water 
last,  as  was  in  fact  observed. 
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142.  Freezing  by  evaporation.  In  §  131  it  was  shown  that 
a  Uquid  will  evaporate  much  more  q^uickly  into  a  vacuum  than 
into  a  space  containing  air.  Hence  if  we  place  a  liquid  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  exhaust  rapidly,  we  ought  to 
expect  a  much  greater  fall  in  temperature  than  when  the  liquid 
evaporates  into  air.  Tiiia  couclusion  may  be  strikingly  verified 
as  follows. 

Let  B,  thin  watch  glass  be  filled  with  ether  and  placed  upon  a  drop  o£ 
cold  water,  preferably  ice  water,  which  rests  upon  a  thm  glaaa  plate. 
Let  the  whole  arrangement  be  placed  underneath  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  and  the  air  rapidly  exhausted.  After  a  few  minutes  of  pumping 
the  watch  glass  will  be  found  frozen  to  the  plate. 

It  was  by  evaporating  liquid  hydrogen  in  this  way  that 
Professor  James  Dewar  of  London,  in  1900,  attained  the 
lowest  temperature  which  has  ever  been  reached,  viz.  —260°  G 
or  -436°  F. 

143.  Effect  of  air  currents  upon  evaporation.  Let  four  thermom- 
eter bulbs,  the  first  of  which  is  dry,  the  second  wetted  with  water,  the 
third  with  alcohol,  and  the  fourth  with  ether,  be  rapidly  fanned  and  their 
respective  temperatures  observed.  The  results  will  show  that  in  all  of 
the  wetted  thermometers  the  fanning  will  considerably  augment  the 
cooling,  but  the  dry  thermometer  will  be  wholly  unaffected. 

The  reason  that  fanning  thiis  facilitates  evaporation,  and 
therefore  cooling,  is  that  it  removes  the  satumted  layers  of 
vapor  wliich  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  liquid  and 
replaces  them  by  unsaturated  layers  into  wliich  new  evapo- 
ration may  at  once  take  place.  From  the  behavior  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  fanning 
produces  cooling  only  when  it  can  thus  hasten  evaporation. 
A  dry  body  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  not  cooled  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  blowing  a  current  of  air  across  it. 

144.  The  wet-and-dry-bulb  hygrometer.  In  the  wet-and-dry- 
bulb  hygrometer  (Fig.  102)  the  priucijile  of  cooling  by  evapora- 
tion finds  a  very  useful  application.    This  instrument  consists 
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of  two  thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  of  which  is  dry,  while 
that  of  the  other  is  kept  continually  moist  by  a  wick  dipping 

into  a  vessel  of  water.    Unless  the  air  is         

saturated  the  wet  bulb  indicates  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  dry  one,  for  the 
reason  that  evaporation  is  continually  tak- 
ing place  from  its  surface.  How  much 
lower  will  depend  on  how  rapidly  the 
evaporation  proceeds;  and  this  in  turn 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  in  a  completely 
saturated  atmosphere  no  evaporation  what- 
ever takes  place  at  the  wet  hulb,  and  it 
consequently  indicates  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  dry  one.  By  comparing  the 
indications  of  this  instrument  with  those 
of  the  dew-point  hygrometer  (Fig.  101), 
tables  have  been  constructed  which  enable 
one  to  determine  at  once  from  the  readings  of  the  two  ther- 
mometers both  the  relative  humidity  and  the  dew-point.  On 
account  of  their  convenience  instruments  of  this  sort  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  practical  work.  They  are  not  very  reliable 
unless  the  air  is  made  to  circulate  about  the  wet  bulb  before 
the  reading  is  taken. 

145.  Effect  of  increased  surface  upon 
evaporation.  Let  a  Hmall  test  tiibe  contain- 
ing watKr  he  dipped  into  a  larger  tube,  or  a 
small  g-laaa,  containing  ether,  as  in  Fig.  103, 
and  let  a  current  of  air  be  forced  rapidly 
Fio.  103.  Freezing  water  through  the  ether  with  an  aspirator.  The 
by  the  evaporation  of     ^^ter  within  the  test  tube  wiU  be  frozen  in 


Fig.  102.  Wetrand-dry- 
bulb  hygrometer 


a  few  miniit«e. 


The  effect  of  passing  bubbles  through  the  ether  is  simply 
to  increase  enormously  the  evaporating  surface,  toY  ^\\!a  t'OaKt, 
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molecules  which  could  before  eaeape  only  at  the  upper  surface 
can  now  escape  into  the  air  bubbles  as  welL 

146.  Factors  affecting  evaporation.  The  above  results  may 
be  summarized  as  follows ;  Tlie  rate  of  evaporation  depends  (1) 
on  the  nature  of  the  evaporation  liquid ;  (2)  on  the  temperature 
of  the  evaporatii^  liquid ;  (3)  on  the  humidity  of  the  space  into 
which  the  evaporation  takes  place;  (4)  on  the  density  of  the 
air  or  other  gas  above  the  evaporating  surface ;  (5)  on  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  circulation  of  the  air  above  the  evaporating  surface ; 
{6)  on  the  eztent  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  liqviid- 
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147.  Evidence  for  molecular   motion  in  solids.    We  have 

inferred  that  the  molecules  of  liquids  are  in  motion,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  fact  that  liquids  increase  in  volume  when  tlie 
temperature  is  raised,  and  from  the  fact  that  molecules  of  the 
liquid  can  usually  be  detected  in  a  gaseous  condition  above 
the  surface.  Both  of  these  reasons  apply  just  as  well  in  the 
case  of  soUds. 

Thus  the  facts  of  expansion  of  sohds  with  an  increase  in 
temperature  may  be  seen  on  every  side.  Eailroad  rails  are  laid 
with  spaces  between  their  ends  so  that  they  may  expand  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer  without  crowding  each  other  out  of 
place.  Wagon  tires  are  made  smaller  than  the  wheels  which 
they  are  to  fit.  They  are  then  heated  until  they  become  large 
enough  to  be  driven  on,  and  in  cooling  they  shrink  again  and 
thus  grip  the  wheels  with  immense  force.  A  common  lecture- 
room  demonstration  of  expansion  is  the  following. 

Let  the  Lall  B,  which  when  cool  just  slips  through  the  ring  R,  be 
heated  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  It  will  now  be  found  too  large  to  paas 
through  the  ring;  but  if  the  ring  is  heated,  or  if  the  ball  is  again 
cooled,  it  wiU  pass  through  easily  (aee  Fig.  104). 
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148.  Evaporation  of  eollds.  That  the  molecules  of  a  solid 
substance  are  found  in  a  vaporous  condition  above  the  surface 

of  the  solid,  as  well  as  above  that  of  a  liquid,  ^^ 

JB  proved  by  the  often  observed  fact  that  ice     '■'  '      ^0B 

and  snow  evaporate  even  though  they  are  ^^ 

kept  constantly  below  the    freezing  point.     U         '^^'^K(^j) 

Thus  wet  clothes  dry  in  winter  after  freezing.    ^      ,„,    ^ 

■'  °      Fig,  104.   EspMision 

An  even  better  proof  is  the  fact  that  the  ^j  soiida 

odor  of  camphor  can  be  detected  many  feet 
away  from  the  camphor  crystals.    The  evaporation  of  BoUds  may 
be  rendered  visible  by  the  following  striking  experiment. 

Let  &  fen  crystals  of  iodine  be  placed  on  a,  watch  glass  and  heated 
gently  with  a  Bunsen  flame.  The  visible  vapor  of  iodine  will  appear 
above  the  crystals  though  none  of  the  liquid  ia  formed.  A  great  many 
Bubatances  at  high  tomperatureB  pass  thus  froni  the  solid  to  the  gaaeouH 
condition  without  passing  through  the  hquid  stage  at  all.  This  process 
is  called  sublimafi'm, 

149.  Diffusion  of  solids.  It  has  recently  been  demonstrated 
that  if  a  layer  of  lead  is  placed  upon  a  layer  of  gold,  molecules 
of  gold  may  in  time  be  detected  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
the  lead.  This  diffusion  of  sohds  into  one  another  at  ordinary 
temperatures  has  been  shown  only  for  these  two  metals,  but 
at  higher  temperatui'es,  e.g.  500°  C,  all  of  the  metals  show  the 

!  &ame  characteristics  to  quite  a  surprising  degree. 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  molecular  motions  in  solids 
B  then  no  less  strong  than  in  the  case  of  hquids. 

150.  The  three  states  of  matter.  Although  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  accordance  with  cuiTent  belief  the  molecules  of 
all  substances  are  in  very  rapid  motion,  and  that  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  a  given  substance,  whether  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 

'  condition,  is  determined  by  the  average  velocity  of  its  molecules, 
yet  differences  exist  in  the  kind  of  motion  which  the  molecules 

1  in  the  three  states  possess.  Thus  in  the  solid  state  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  molecules   oscUlate  with   great   rapidity  a.bQ'iS. 
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certain  fixed  points,  always  being  held  by  the  attractions  of  their 
neighbors,  i.e.  by  the  cohesive  forces  (see  §  158),  in  practically 
the  same  positions  with  referente  to  othsr  molecules  in  the  body. 
In  rare  instances,  however,  as  the  facts  of  diffusion  show,  a 
molecule  breaks  away  from  itg  constraints.  In  li<juids,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  molecules  are,  in  general,  as  close  together 
as  in  solids,  they  slip  about  with  perfect  ease  over  cue  another 
and  thus  have  no  fixed  positions.  This  assumption  is  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  liquids  adjust  themselves  readily  to  the  shape 
of  the  containing  vessel.  In  gases  the  molecules  are  compara- 
tively far  apart,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  occupies  about  1600  cc.  when  it  is  transformed 
into  steam ;  and  furthermore  they  exert  practically  no  cohesive 
force  upon  one  another,  as  is  shown  by  the  indefinite  expansi- 
bility of  gases. 

QUESnOHS  ADD  PROBLEMS 

1,  Why  does  eprinkllng  the  street  on  a  liot  day  make  the  air  cooler? 
a.  Why  is  the  beat  so  oppressive  on  a  very  damij  day  in  summer? 

3.  Would  fanning  produce  any  feeling  of  coolness  if  there  were  no 
moisture  on  LUe  face  ? 

4.  If  there  were  moisture  on  the  face,  would  tanning  produce  any  feel- 
ing of  coolness  In  a  saturated  atmosphere  ? 

6.  If  a  glaaa  beaker  and  a  porous  earthenware  vessel  are  filled  with 
equal  amounts  of  waier  at  the  same  temperature,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  a  noticeable  difference  of  temperature  will  exist  between  the  two 
vessels.  Which  will  be  the  cooler  and  why  ?  Will  the  difference  in  temper- 
ature between  the  two  vessels  be  greater  in  a  dry  or  in  a  moiat  atmosphere  ? 

8.  Why  are  icebergs  frequently  surrounded  with  fog  ? 

7.  Wbat  weight  of  water  is  contained  in  a  room  5  x  5  x  3  m,  if  tlie 
relative  humidity  is  00%  and  the  temperature  2<P  C.  ?    (See  table,  p.  95.) 

8.  Why  will  an  open,  narrow-necked  bottle  containing  ether  not  show 
aa  low  a  temperature  as  an  open  shallow  djsh  containing  the  same  amount 
of  ether? 

9.  A  morning  fog  generally  disappears  before  noon.  Explain  the  reason 
for  its  disappearance. 

10.  Dew  will  not  usually  collect  on  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  standing  in  a 
warm  room  on  a  cold  winter  day.    Explain. 
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151.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  molecular  forces  in  solids. 

The  fact  that  a  gas  will  expaiiil  without  limit  as  the  volume  of 
the  containing  vessel  ia  increased  aeems  to  show  very  conclu- 
sively that  the  molecules  of  gases  do  not  exert  any  appreciable 
attractive  forces  upon  oue  another.  In  fact,  all  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  last  chapter  upon  gases  showed  that  such  substances 
certainly  behave  as  they  would  if  they  consisted  of  independent 
molecules  moving  hither  and  thither  with  great  velocities  and 
influencing  each  other's  motions  only' at  the  instants  of  colhsion. 
Between  collisions  the  molecules  doubtless  move  in  straight 
lines.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the  distances 
moved  by  a  single  molecule  between  successive  colhsions  are 
lai^e.  In  ordinary  air  these  distances  probably  do  not  average 
more  than  .00009  mm.  Small,  however,  as  this  distance  is,  it 
ia  at  least  one  hundred  times  the  diameter  of  a  molecula 

But  that  the  molecules  of  solids,  on  the  other  hand,  cling 
together  with  forces  of  great  magnitude  is  proved  by  some  of 
the  simplest  facta  of  nature ;  for  soUds  not  only  do  not  ex- 
pand like  gases,  but  it  often  requires  enormous  forces  to  pull 
their  molecules  apart  Thus  a  Tod  of  cast  steel  1  cm.  in  diame- 
ter may  be  loaded  with  a  we^ht  of  8.8  tons  before  it  will  be 
pulled  in  two. 

■  Tbia  chapter  should  be  precedart  by  a  Inboralory  experiment  In  which  Hooka's 
law  is  discovered  by  the  pupil  tor  cGrtain  kinda  ol  deronuatiou  easily  measured 
'n  the  laboratory.   See,  lor  exainple,  Exporiment  13  of  the  a^A\u:ii^  'mau'U^  ^^^ 
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15ii.  Tenacities,  or  tensile  strengths.  In  order  to  eamjare  the 
stredgtha  of  the  forces  which  hold  together  the  molecules  of  different 
sohstancea,  let  three  wires,  all  of  the  aame  diame- 
ter, e.g.  .25  mm.  (number  30),  but  eoiiBiating  of 
three  different  materials,  such  aa  steel,  brass,  and 
aluminum,  be  wrapped  side  by  side  about  a  cylin- 
drical rod,  as  in  Fig.  105,  and  weights  added  suc- 
cessively to  the  .wires  until  they  break.  The 
breaking  weights  will  bo  found  to  differ  greatly 
for  the  three  wires. 

Tests  made  by  methods  similar  to  the 
above  sbow  that  the  tenacities,  or  tensile 
strengths,  of  wires  of  the  same  material  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  cross  sections. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected,  since  doub- 
ling the  cross  section  doubles  the  number  of 
molecules  which  must  be  pulled  apart.    The 
following  are  the  weights  in  kilograms  necessary  to  break  drawn 
wires  of  different  materials,  1  sq^.  mm.  in  cross  section. 
Lead,  2.6  Copper,  51  Iron,  77 

Silver,  37  Platinum,  43  Steel,  91 

153.  Elasticity.  We  can  obtain  additional  information  about 
the  molecular  forces  existing  in  different  substances  by  study- 
ing what  happens  when  the  weights  apphed  are  not  large  enough 
to  break  the  wires. 

Thua  let  a  long  steel  wire,  e.g.  number  26  piano  wire,  be  suspended 
from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  let  the  lower  end  be  wrapped  tightly 
about  one  end  of  a  meter  stick,  as  in  Fig.  IOC.  Let  a  fulcrum  c  he 
placed  in  a  notch  in  the  stick  at  a  distance  of  about  5  cm.  from  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  wire,  and  let  the  other  end  of  the  stick  be 
provided  with  a  knitting  needle,  one  end  of  which  is  opposite  the  ver- 
tical mirror  scale  ,S.  Let  enough  wtighta  be  applied  to  the  pan  P  to 
place  the  wire  under  slight  tension ;  then  let  the  reading  of  the  pointer 
p  on  the  scale  S  he  taken.  Let  three  or  four  kilogram  weighM  be 
added  successively  to  the  pan  and  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
pointer  read.    Then  let  the  readings  be  taken  again  as  the  weighta  are 
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HQCceasively  removed.    In  this  last  operation  the  pointer  will  probably 
be  found  to  come  back  exactly  to  its  flrat  position. 

This  eharaeteristic  which  the  steel  has  shown  in  this  experi- 
ment, of  returning  to  its  original  length  when  the  stretching 

weights  are  removed,  is  an  iUustration  of  a  property  pos- 

^       aessed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  solid  bodies. 
It  is  called  elasticity. 

154  The  measure  of  elasticity.  The  relative  amounts 
of  elasticity  possessed  by  different  substances  are  found 
by  subjecting  wires  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  but 
of  different  materials,  to  tests  like  that  used  on  the  steel 
wire  above.  One  substance  is  said  to  have  twice  aa  high 
an  elastic  constant,  or  simply  to  be  twice  as  elastic  aa 
another,  when  it  requires  twice  as  much  force  to  produce 
the  aame  streteli ;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  when  with  the  same  stretch  it  tends  to 
spring  back  with  twice  the  force.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
if  it  requires  20  kg.  to  stretch  a 
given  steel  wire  through  1  mm.j 
it  will  require  hut  12  kg.  to  stretch 
an  exactly  similar  copper  wire 
through  1  mm.,  and  6  kg.  to  pro- 
duce the  same  stretch  in  a  similar 
wire  of  aluminum.  Steel  is  there- 
Fio.  106.  Elasticity  of  a  steel  fore  about  1.7  times  as  elastic  as 
capper  and  3.3  times  as  elastic  as 
aluminum.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  elasticity  is  measured  in 
this  way  India  rubber  has  a  very  small  elastic  constant,  for  it 
requires  only  a  very  small  force  to  produce  a  considerable 
stretch. 

155.  Limits  of  perfect  elasticity.  If  a  sufficiently  laige 
we^ht  is  appHed  to  the  end  of  the  wire  of  Fig.  106,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pointer  does  not  return  exactly  to  its  original 
position  when  the  weight  is  removed.    We  say,  tliete£<ii:«,,  ^\iaS. 
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steel  ia  perfectly  elasiie  only  so  long  as  the  distorting  forces 
are  kept  within  certain  limits,  and  that,  as  soon  as  these  limits 
are  overstepped,  it  no  longer  shows  perfect  elasticity.  Different 
substances  differ  very  greatly  in  the  amount  of  distortion  which 
they  can  sustain  before  they  show  this  failure  to  return  com- 
pletely to  the  ordinal  shape.  Thus  a  drawn  copper  wire  1  mm, 
in  diameter  shows  perfect  elasticity  until  the  stretching  force 
exceeds  about  12  tg.,  while  a  similar  steel  wire  returns  com- 
pletely to  its  original  length  so  long  as  the  stretching  force  is 
less  than  42  kg.  Since,  according  to  the  results  of  §  154,  it  will 
require  only  1.8  X  12,  or  21  kg,,  to  stretch  the  steel  wire  as  far 
as  the  12  kg.  stretch  the  copper  wire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
limits  of  perfect  elasticity  for  steel  are  twice  as  wide  as  they  are 
for  copper. 

There  are  some  substances  whose  elasticity,  measured  by  the 
method  of  §  154,  is  very  small,  but  which  nevertheless  show 
perfect  elaaliciiy  within  very  wide  limits.  India  rubber  is  such 
a  substance.  When,  in  popular  language,  we  speak  of  this  sub- 
stance as  being  very  elastic,  we  have  in  mind  the  width  of 
its  elastic  range  rather  than  the  numerical  value  of  its  elastic 
constant.  In  scientific  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  these  two  ideas.  In  this  book  a  substance 
will  be  said  to  have  a  high  elasticity  only  when  it  requires  a 
lai^e  force  to  produce  a  small  deformation. 

156.  Hooke's  law.  If  we  examine  the  stretches  produced  by 
the  successive  addition  of  kilogram  weiglits  in  the  experiment 
of  §  153,  Kig.  106,  we  shall  find  that  these  stretches  are  all  equal, 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  observational  error.  Very  carefully 
conducted  experiments  have  shown  that  this  law,  namely  that 
the  successive  application  of  equal  forces  produces  a  succession  of 
equal  stretches,  holds  very  exactly  for  all  sorts  of  elastic  displace- 
ments, so  long,  aud  only  so  long,  as  the  limits  of  perfect  elas- 
ticity are  not  overstepped.  This  law  is  known  as  Hooke'a  law, 
after  the  Enghshman,  Robert   Hooke  (1635-1703).    Another 
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way  of  stating  this  law  is  the  foUowii^.  Within  th&  limits  oj 
perfect  elasticity  elastic  defortnatioTis  of  aily  sort,  ?«!  they  twists 
or  hends  or  stretches,  are  directly  proportional  to  the  forces  pro- 
ducing therih. 

157.  Molecular  forces  vs.  molecular  motions,  llie  above 
experiments  have  shown  that  when  the  molecules  of  a  solid  are 
pulled  farther  apart  than  their  natural  distances,  they  tend  to 
come  back  to  these  distances.  Precisely  similar  experiments  on 
compression  show  that  if  they  are  pushed  closer  together  than 
their  natural  distances,  they  tend  to  spring  apart.  Thus,  if  one 
attempts  to  compress  a  rubber  ball,  a  steel  ball,  an  ivory  ball, 
or  almost  any  sort  of  a  solid  body,  as  soon  as  the  force  is 
removed  the  body  will  return  to  its  natural  size  unless  the 
compression  has  been  carried  too  far. 

At  a  given  temperature,  then,  the  molecules  of  any  solid  tend 
to  remain  a  given  distance  apart  and  resist  any  attempt  to 
increase  or  decrease  this  distance.  The  question  which  at  once 
suggests  itself  is.  Why  do  not  the  attractive  forces  existing 
between  the  molecules  pull  them  into  the  most  intimate  con- 
tact possible,  so  that  no  spaces  whatever  are  left  between  them., 
and  no  compressing  forces  can  press  them  closer  together.  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  effects  of  heat  on  sohd  bodies.  The  mol- 
ecides  do  in  fact  come  closer  together  as  soon  as  we  lower 
the  temperature,  ie.  as  soon  as  we  decrease  the  velocity  with 
which  the  molecules  are  oscillating  back  and  forth  within  their 
little  intermolecular  spaces,  and  they  push  out  to  greater  dis- 
tances as  soon  as  we  raise  the  temperature.  The  size  which  a 
given  solid  body  possesses  at  any  given  temperature  is  then  the 
result  of  a  balance  between  two  opposing  tendencies,  one  a  tend- 
ency to  come  as  close  together  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
attractions  of  the  molecides,  and  the  other  a  tendency  to  expand 
indefinitely  like  gases,  because  of  the  motions  of  the  molecules. 
If  we  diminish  the  motions  ty  lowering  the  temperature,  we 
destroy  the  balance  and  the  forces  pull  the  molecules  closer 
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together.  If  we  increase  the  motions  by  raising  the  temperature, 
we  render  them  more  effective  than  the  attractive  f<jrce8,  and 
the  body  expands.  So  long,  however,  as  the  temperature  remains 
constant  any  attempt  to  press  the  molecules  closer  together  or 
to  push  them  fai'ther  apart  is  resisted,  the  one  by  the  motions, 
the  other  by  the  attractive  forces. 

158.  Cohesion  and  adhesion.  The  preceding  experiments  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  the  sohd  condition,  at  least,  mole- 
cules of  the  same  kind  exert  attractive  forces  upon  one  another. 
That  molecules  of  unlike  substances  also  exert  mutually  attrac- 
tive forces  is  equally  true,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  glue 
sticks  to  wood  with  tremendous  tenacity,  mortar  to  bricks,  nickel 
plating  to  iron,  etc 

The  forces  which  bind  like  kinds  of  molecules  together  are 
commonly  called  cohesive  forces ;  those  which  bind  together 
molecules  of  unlike  kind  are  called  adhesive  forcea  Thus  we  say 
that  mucilage  sticks  to  wood  because  of  adhesion,  while  wood 
itself  holds  together  because  of  cohesion.  Again,  adhesion  holds 
the  chalk  to  the  blackboard,  while  cohesion  holds  together  the 
particles  of  the  crayon. 

159.  Properties  of  solids  depending  on  cohesion.  Many  of 
the  physical  properties  in  wliich  sohd  substances  dilfer  from  one 
another  depend  on  differences  in  the  cohesive  forces  existing 
between  their  molecules.  Thus  we  are  accustomed  to  classify 
sohds  with  relation  to  their  hardness,  brittleness,  ductility,  mal- 
leabihty,  tenacity,  elasticity,  eta  The  last  two  of  these  terms 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preeeiling  paragraphs; 
but  since  confusion  sometimes  arises  from  failure  to  understand 
the  first  four,  the  teats  for  these  properties  are  here  given. 

We  test  the  relative  hardness  of  two  bodies  by  seeing  which 
will  scratch  the  other.  Thus  the  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all 
substances,  since  it  scratches  all  others  and  is  scratched  by  none, 

We  test  the  relative  hritthness  of  two  substances  by  seeing 
which  will  break  most  easily  -under  a  blow  from  a  hammer. 
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Tlius  glass  and  ice  are  very  brittle  substances ;  lead  and  cop- 
per are  not. 

We  test  the  relative  ductility  of  two  bodies  by  seeing  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  thinner  wire.  Platinum  is  the  most  duo- 
tile  of  all  substances.  It  has  been  drawn  into  wires  but  .00003 
inch  in  diameter.  Glass  is  also  very  ductile  when  sufficiently 
hot,  as  may  be  readily  shown  by  heating  it  to  softness  in  a 
Bunsen  flame,  when  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads  which  are  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 

We  test  the  relative  inalleability  of  two  substances  by  seeing 
which  can  be  hammered  into  the  thinner  sheet.  Gold,  the  most 
malleable  of  all  substances,  has  been  hammered  into  sheets 
ST^j^  inch  in  thickness. 

QUESTIOHS  AUD  PBOBLEMS 

1.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  wire  of  copper  if  It  Is  to  have  flia 
same  tensile  strength  as  a,  wire  of  iron  1  mm.  in  diameter? 

8.  How  many  timee  greater  nusL  the  diameter  of  one  wire  be  than  that 
of  another  of  the  same  malarial  U  it  is  to  have  5  times  the  tensile  strength  ? 

S.  If  a,  force  of  1  kg.  Btretches  a  wire  of  given  length  and  diameter  1  mm., 
find  the  force  required  to  stretch  a  wjro  of  the  same  material  and  of  the 
eanie  length,  hnt  of  twice  the  diameter,  through  3  mm. 

4.  It  1  kg.  stretches  a  wire  I  mm.  in  diameter  .S  mm.,  how  far  will  a 
wire  of  the  same  length  but  of  twice  the  diameter  be  stretclied  by  7  kg.  f 

B.  1(  the  position  of  the  pointer  on  a  qiring  balance  ia  marked  whan  no 
load  is  on  the  spring,  and  again  when  the  spring  Is  stretched  with  a  load  of 
10 g.,  and  if  the  space  between  the  two  marhs  ia  then  divided  into  tea  equal 
ports,  will  each  of  these  parts  represent  a  gram  ?    Why  ? 

MOLECULAK   FOIiCES   IN    LIQUIDS.     CaPILLAKY   PHENOMENA 

160.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  molecular  forces  in  liquids. 

The  facility  with  which  liquids  change  their  shape  might  lead 
ua  to  suspect  that  the  molecules  of  sucli  substances  exert  almost 
no  forces  upon  one  another,  but  a  simple  experiment  will  show 
that  this  is  far  from  true. 
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7BX  and  string  let  a  glass  plate  be  suspended 
n  of  a  balance,  as  in  Fig.  107.  After  equilib- 
rium is  obtoined  let  a  surface  of  water  be 
placed  just  beneath  the  plate  and  the  beam 
pushed  do-wn  until  contact  is  laade.  It  will  be 
found  necessary  to  add  a  considerable  weight 
to  tlie  opposite  pan  in  order  to  pull  the  plate 
away  f  ronn'  the  water.  Sinue  a.  layer  of  water 
will  be  found  to  cling  to  the  glass  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  added  force  applied  to  the  pan 
has  been  expended  in  pulling  water  molecnles 
away  from  water  molecules,  nob  in  pulling 
glass  away  from  water.  Similar  experimenta 
may  be  performed  with  all  liquids-  In  the  case  of  mercury  the  glass 
will  not  be  found  to  he  wet,  showing  that  the  cohesion  of  mercury  is 
greater  than  the  adhesion  of  glass  and  mercury. 

161.  Shape  assumed  by  a  iree  liquid.  Since,  then,  every 
molecule  of  a  liquid  ia  pulling  on  every  other  molecule,  any 
body  of  liquid  which  is  free  to  tate  its  natural  shape,  i.e.  which 
is  acted  on  only  by  its  own  cohesive  forces,  must  draw  itself 
together  until  it  has  the  smallest  possible  surface  compatible 
with  its  volume ;  for,  since  ev«ry  molecule  in  the  surface  is 
drawn  toward  the  interior  by  the  attraction  of  the  molecules 
within,  it  is  clear  that  molecules  must  continually  move  toward 
the  center  of  the  mass  until  the  whole  has  reached  the  most  com- 
pact form  possible.  Now  the  geometrical  figure  which  has  the 
smaUeat  area  for  a  given  volume  is  a  sphere.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  could  relieve  a  body  of  Hquid  from  the  action  of 
gravity  and  other  outside  forces,  it  would  at  once  take  the  form 
of  a  perfect  sphere.  Thia  conclusion  may  be  easily  verified  by  the 
following  experiment. 

Let  alcohol  be  added  to  water  until  a  solution  is  obtAined  in  which 
a  drop  of  common  lubricating  oil  will  float  at  any  depth.  Then  with 
ft  pipette  insert  a  large  globule  of  oil  beneath  the  surface.  The  oil 
will  be  seen  to  float  as  a  perfect  sphere  within  the  body  of  the  liquid 
(Fig,  108).    (Unless  the  drop  is  viewed  from  above,  the  vessel  should 
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have  flat  rather  than  cylindrical  sides,  otherwise  the  curved  Burffice  of 
the  water  will  act  like  a  lens  and  make  the  drop  appear  flatteued.) 

The  reason  that  hquids  are  not  more  eoramonly  observed 
to  take  the  spherical  foim  is  that  ordinarily  the  foioe  of  ^avity 
is  so  lai^c  03  to  be  moie  influential  in  ,  , ,       ,     ,,,,„ 

detemmiing  their  shape  than  are  the  ^^^^^^^- 

coheaive  fones     As  veiification  of  this  '^f^^^^^ 

statement  we  ha\e  onlj  to  obser\e  that  z^:s5z„-sE-jr 

as  a  bodj  of  hquid  becomes  smaller  and 
emaller  — Le  as  the  gravitatioml  forces 
upon  it  berome  leis  and  less  — it  dnes 
indeed  tend  more  and  more  to  take  the  sphencal  form.  Thus 
very  small  globules  uf  mercur)  on  a  table  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  perfect  spheres  and  r-undrnps  or  mmute  fioattng  parti- 
cles of  all  hquids  aie  qmte  accuratelj  tpheriuaL 

162  Contractility  of  liquid  films  The  tendency  of  hquida 
to  assume  the  smalltat  possible  surface  furnishes  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  contractihtj  of  hquid  fihuh 

Let  a  soap  buhble  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  be  blown  on  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe  and  tben  alloncd  to  stand  It  will  at  oni.e  begin  to 
ebrink  m  si/e  and  in  a  few  mmutes  will  disappear  within  the  bowl  of 


Fic  108  Sphenoal  glob- 
nle  of  oil  freed  from 
action  of  gravity 


Fio.  lOi)  Fic.  110 

lUiiBlrating  the  contractility  of  soap  filtu. 

the  pipe.  The  liquid  of  the  bubble  ia  simply  obeying  the  tendency 
to  reduce  its  surface  to  a  minimum,  a  tendency  which  ia  due  only  to 
the  mutual  attractions  which  its   molecules  exert  upon  one  another. 
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A  candle  flame  held  opposite  tbe  opening  in  the  stem  of  the  pipe  will 
be  deflected  bj  the  carrent  of  air  which  the  contracting  bubble  is 
forcing  out  through  the  stem. 

Again,  let  ft  loop  of  fine  thread  be  tied  to  the  edge  of  a  wire  ring,  as 
in  Fig.  109.  Let  the  ring  he  dipped  into  a,  soap  solution  so  as  to  fomi  a 
film  aerosB  it,  and  then  let  a.  hot  wire  he  thrust  through  the  film  inside 
the  loop.  The  tendency  of  the  film  outoide  of  the  loop  to  contract  will 
instantly  snap  out  the  threswi  into  a  perfect  circle  (Fig-  110).  The 
reason  that  the  thread  tatea  the  circular  form  is  that  since  the  film 
outside  the  loop  is  striving  to  assume  the  smallest  possible  surface, 
the  area  inside  the  loop  must  of  course  become  as  large  as  possible. 
The  circle  is  the  figure  which  has  the  largest  possible  area  for  a.  given 
perimeter. 

Let  a  soap  film  be  formed  across  the  mouth  of  a  funnel,  as  in  Fig.  111. 
The  tendency  of  tKo  film  to  contract  will  cause  it  to  run  quickly  toward 
the  small  end  of  the  funnel. 


163.  Ascension  and  depression  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes. 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  III  tliat,  in  general,  a  liquid  stands  at 
the  same  level  in  any  numher  of  commnni- 
nating  vessels.  The  following  experiments  will 
show  that  this  rule  ceases  to  hold  m  the  case 
of  tuhes  of  small  diameter. 


fifi.  112.  RiBB  of 
liquids  In  capil- 
lary tubes 


Let  a  series  of  capillary  tuhes  of  diameter  varying 
from  2  mm.  to  .1  mm.  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  112. 

When  water  m  poured  into  the  vessel  it  will  be 
found  to  rise  higher  in  the  tubes  than  in  the  vessel, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smaller  the  tube  the 
greater  the  height  to  which  it  rises.  If  the  water 
is  replaced  hy  mercury,  however,  tlie  effects  will  be 
found  to  he  just  inverted.  The  mercury  is  depressed 
in  all  the  tubes,  the  depression  being  greater  in  proportion  as  the  tube 
ia  smaller  (Fig.  113).  This  depression  is  most  easily  observed  with  a 
U-tube  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  114. 

Experiments  of  this  sort  have  established  the  following  laws. 
1.  Liquids  rise  in  capillary  tubes  when  they  are  capable  of 
wetting  them,  hit  are  depressed  in  tubes  which  tkeif  do  not  wet. 
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2.  Tke  elevation  in  the  one  case,  and  the  depression  in  the 
other,  are  inversely  proportional  to  iht,  diameters  ofiht,  tubes.  ' 
It  will  be  noticed,  too, 


A.'^ 


csaiOQ  of  mercury  in  capillar}  tubes 
by  a  conBtderatioD  of  cohesive 


that  when  a  liquid  rises, 
its  surface  within  the  tube 
is  concave  upward,  and 
when  it  ia  depressed  its 
surface  is  convex  upw  tu! 

164.  Cause  of  curva- 
ture of  a  liquid  surface  in 
a  capillary  tube.  All  ot 
the  effects  presented  in  the 
last  paragraph  can  be 
and  adhesive  forces. 

We  shall  take  as  the  starting  point  of  our  reasoning  the 
familiar  fact  that  the  surface  of  any  large  body  of  liquid  ia 
always  horizontal,  while  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  upon 
its  particles,  i.e.  gravity,  ia  vertical  This  shows  that  whm  a 
liquid  is  at  rest  its  surface  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  final  or  resultant  force  which  acts  upon  it. 

The  second  fact  upon  which  the  explanation  will  rest  is  one 
the  truth  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  spherical  shape 
assumed  by  very  small  globules  of  hquid  (see  §  ISl).  It  is 
that  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  a  very  small  body  of  liquid 
is  negligible  in  comparison  witli  its  own  cohesive  forca 

These  two  points  established,  consider  a  very  small  body  of 
liquid  close  to  the  point  o  (Fig,  115),  where  water  is  in  contact 
with  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube.  Let  the  quantity  of  liquid  con- 
sidered be  so  minute  that  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upon  it  may 
be  disregarded.  The  force  of  adhesion  of  the  wall  will  pull  the 
liquid  particles  at  o  in  the  direction  oE.  The  force  of  cohesion 
of  the  liquid  will  pull  these  same  particles  in  the  direction  oF. 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  II  that  if  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
o£  and  oF  are  made  proportional  to  the  relative  strengths  of 
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these  two  forces,  the  actual  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  force  will  be  represented  hj  the  direction  and  magni- 
tude of  the  diagonal  oH  of  the  parallelogram  of  wliich  oE  and 
oF  are  two  adjacent  sides  (Fig.  115). 

If,  then,  the  adhesive  force  oE  greatly  exceeds  the  cohesive 
force  oF,  the  direction  oR  of  the  resultant  force  will  lie  to  the 


Fio.  115 

Condition  for  elevHtioii  of  a  liquid  n 


I 


left  of  the  vertical  om,  in  which  case,  since  a  liquid  always 
sets  itself  so  that  its  surface  is  at  right  angles  to  the  resultant 
force,  the  liquid  about  o  must  act  itself  iu  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  116 ;  i.e.  it  must  rise  up  against  the  waE  as  water  does 
against  glass. 

If  the  cohesive  force  of  (Fig.  117)  is  strong  in  comparison 
with  the  adhesive  force  oE,  the  resultant  oR  will  fall  to  the 
right  of  the  vertical,  in  which  case  the 
liquid  must  he  depressed  about  o. 

Whether,  then,  a  liquid  wiU  rise 
against  a  sohd  wall  or  be  depressed 
by  it,  will  depend  only  on  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  adhesion  of  the  wall 
for  the  liquid  and  the  cohesion  of  the 
liquid  for  itself.  Since  mercury  does 
not  wet  glass  we  know  that  cohesion 
is  here  relatively  strong,  and  we  should 
ftxpect,  therefore,  that  the  mercury  would  be  depressed,  as 
indeed  we  find  it  to  be.    The  fact  that  water  will  wet  glass 


Fia.  117    Cood 
depression  of  bquid 
ttwaU 
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indicates  that  in  this  caae  adheaion  is  relatively  strong,  and 
hence  we  should  expect  water  to  rise  against  the  walls  of  the 
containing  vessel,  as  in  fact  it  does. 

It  is  clear  that  a  liquid  wMch  is  depressed  near  the  .edge 
oi  a  vertical  solid  wall  must  assume  within  a  tube  a  surface 
which  is  convex  upward,  while  a  liijuid  which  rises  against  a 
wall  must  within  such  a  tube  be  concave  upward. 

165.  Explanation  of  ascension  and  depression  in  capillary 
tubes.  The  fact  that  liquids  assume  curved  surfaces  witluii 
tubes  makes  it  easy  to  see  why  a  li(iuid  which  is  concave  must 
rise  and  one  which  is  convex  must  falL    For,  consider  lirst  a 


capillary  tube 


liquid  whicJi,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  adhesion  between 
it  and  the  walls  of  the  tube,  assumes  a  concave  surface  within 
the  tube  (Fig.  US).  It  was  shown  in  §g  161  and  162  that  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  for  one  another 
always  exhibits  itself  as  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  to  a  minimum.  Hence  this  concave  surface 
aob  (Fig.  118)  must  tend  to  straighten  out  into  the  flat  sur- 
face ao'b.  But  it  DO  sooner  thus  begins  to  straighten  out  than 
adhesion  again  elevates  it  at  the  edges.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
lore,  that  the  Hquid  must  continue  to  rise  in  the  tube  until  the 
weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  lifted,  namely  amnb  (Fig.  119), 
balances  the  tendency  of  the  surface  aob  to  move  up.    That  the 


J. 


I 
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liquid  will  rise  higher  in  a  small  tube  than  in  a  large  one  is  to 
be  expected,  since  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  to  be 
supported  in  the  small  tube  is  less. 

Precisely  the  same  method  of  reasoning  appUed  to  the  convex 
mercury  surface  aob  (Fig.  120)  shows  why  the  mercury  must 
fall  in  a  eapdiary  tube  until  the  upward  pressure  at  o,  due  to 
the  depth  h  of  mercury  (Fig.  121),  balances  the  tendency  of  the 
surface  aoh  to  flatten  out. 

166,  Capillary  phenomena  in  everyday  life.  Capillary  phe- 
nomena play  a  very  important  part  in  the  processes  of  nature 
and  of  everyday  Ufe.  Thus  the  rise  of  oiL  in  wicks  of  lamps, 
the  complete  wetting  of  a  towel  when  one  end  of  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  baain  of  water,  the  rapid  absorption  of  Kquid  by 
a  lump  of  sugar  when  one  corner  of  it  only  is  immersed,  the 
taking  up  of  ink  by  blotting  paper,  are  all  illustrations  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  phenomena  which  we  obser\'e  in  the  capillary 
tubes  of  FifT,  112. 

167.  Floating  of  small  objects  on  water.  Let  a  needle  be  laid 
very  carefully  ou  the  surface  uf  a  diah  (if  water.  In  upit*  of  the  fact 
that  it  ia  nearly  eight  timea  as  dense  as  water  it  will  be  found  to  float. 
11  the  nee<ll^  has  been  previously  magnetized,  it  may  be  made  b>  more 
about  in  any  direction  over  tlie  aurface  in  obedience  to  the  pull  of  the 
magnet. 

To  discover  the  cause  of  this  apparently  impossible  phenome- 
non, examine  closely  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  immediate 
. .    __ij|_  neighborhood  of  the  needle.    It  will  be  found  to 

^^^^^rt  be  depressed  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  122. 
t^^T^T^-v^  This  furnishes  at  once  the  explanation.  So  long 
Fio.  122.  Cross  as  the  needle  is  so  small  that  its  own  weight  is 
aec  ion  o  a  ^^^  crreater  than  the  upward  force  exerted  upon 
floatrngceedle       .     ,        ,  ,     ,  ,    , 

it  by  the  tendency  of  the  depressed  (and  there- 
fore concave)  liquid  surface  to  straighten  out  into  a  flat  surface, 
the  needle  could  not  sink  in  the  liquid,  no  matter  how  great  its 
density.    If  the  water  had  wetted  the  needle,  Le.  if  it  had  risen 
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about  the  needle  instead  of  being  depressed,  the  tendency  of 
the  liquid  surface  to  flatten  oiat  would  have  pulled  it  down 
into  the  liquid  instead  of  forcing  it  up- 
ward. Any  body  about  which  a  Hquid 
ia  depressed  will  therefore  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  if  ita  mass  is  not 
too  great.  Even  U  tl.e  body,  when  per-  ''"■  ^J""',""""' 
feetly  clean,  causes  the  liquid   to  rise 

about  it,  an  imperceptible  film  of  oil  on  its  surface  will  cause 
it  to  depress  the  liquid,  and  hence  to  float. 

The  above  experiment  explains  the  familiar  phenomenon  of 
insects  wallcing  and  running  on  the  surface  of  water  (Fig.  123) 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  law  of  Archimedes,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  should  sink  uutd  they  displace  their 
own  weight  of  the  liquid. 

QUESTIONS   AND  PBOBLEMS 

1.  Wtiy  will  blottiDg  paper  soak  up  ink  so  much  more  readily  than  glazed 

2,  II  water  will  rise  33  cm.  in  a  lube  .1  mm.  in  diameter,  liow  liigh  will 
it  rise  in  a.  tuba  .01  mm.  iii  diameter  ? 

8.  Candle  grease  ma;  be  removed  from  clothing  b;  covering  it  with 
blotting  paper  and  tlien  pacing  a  hot  flatiron  over  the  paper.    Esplaio. 

4.  Why  does  a  miall  Btream  of  water  break  up  into  drops  instead  of  fttlU 
ing  u  a  continuous  thread  ? 

9.  Why  will  a  piece  of  aharp-cornered  gloss  become  rounded  when  heated 
to  redness  in  a  Bunseu  flame  ? 

6.  The  leads  for  pencils  are  miule  by  subjecting  powdered  gi'aphite  to 
enormoua  pressures  produced  by  hydraulic  machines.  Explain  how  the 
pressoie  ohaugus  the  powder  to  a  coherent  mass. 

S0LDTI0^f    AND    CRYSTALLIZATION 

168.  Solution  and  molecular  iorce.  Let  a  speck  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  about  as  big  as  a  pin  head ,  be  dropped  into  a  quart  flask  full  of 
water.  The  water  will  at  once  begin  to  be  colored  about  the  particle,  and 
ina  short  time  the  particle  itself  will  have  completely  disappeared.  Aftei 
alittleahaking  the  whole  body  o£  water  will  haveacquiiwi.a.AOa.^^'CMlu. 
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This  process  of  tlie  aolution  of  solids  in  liquids,  so  familiar 
to  U8  from  the  use  of  salt  and  sugar  in  liquid  foods,  fumiahes 
a  good  illustration  of  the  differences  in  the  attraction  which,  the 
molecules  of  the  same  liquid  exert  on  the  molecules  of  different 
solids,  or  which  the  molecules  of  the  same  solid  exert  on  those 
of  different  liquids.  At  ortUnary  temperatures  water  dissolves 
three  times  as  much  common  table  salt  as  does  alcohol,  and  it 
dissolves  gum  arable  quite  readily,  whereas  alcohol  scarcely 
dissolves  it  at  all  On  the  other  hand,  resin,  shellac,  etc.,  are 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Benzine 
and  gasoline  are  used  for  removing  gi'ease  spots  from  clothing, 
because  most  forms  of  grease,  although  insoluble  in  water,  are 
readily  soluble  in  these  liquids.  Beeswax,  which  is  not  appre- 
ciably dissolved  hy  water,  alcohol,  or  benzine,  is  quite  readily 
dissolved  in  turpentina 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  adJiesive  forces  have  much 
to  do  with  the  process  of  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fAOtions  of  the  molecules  must  also  be  intimately  concerned 
with  this  process,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  facts  of  the  evapo- 
ration of  ice  and  of  other  solids  prove  that  even  where  there  are 
no  adhesive  forces  pulling  the  molecules  of  a  soUd  from  one 
another,  the  motions  alone  cause  some  of  them  to  escape  from 
the  surface  aud  to  pass  off  into  the  space  abova  This  tendency 
to  pass  oEF  must  be  present  as  well  when  the  space  is  filled  with 
a  liquid  aa  when  it  is  empty. 

169.  Saturated  solutions.  The  last  conclusion  is  confirmed 
when  we  find  that  in  many  respects  solution  la  analogous  to 
evaporation.  Just  as  at  a  given  temperature  oidy  a  certain 
amount  of  Uquid  will  evaporate  into  a  closed  space,  so  also  there 
is  a  definite  Hmit  to  the  amount  of  a  solid  which  will  dissolve 
at  any  temperature  in  a  given  body  of  liquid.  This  la  proved 
by  the  familiar  fact  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  has 
been  added  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  further  addition  simply  deposits 
80  much  more  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.    At  ordinary 


tempemtiires  the  maximum  amount  of  common  salt  wliich  can 
be  made  to  dissolve  in  100  g.  of  Tvater  la  about  36  g. 

Now  just  as  a  vapor  which  has  reached  ita  hightist  possible 
density  is  called  a  aatuvated  vapor,  so  a  solution  which  contains 
as  large  an  amount  of  a  solid  as  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  is 

lied  a  saturated  solution. 

170.  Saturation  and  temperature.  In  the  last  chapter  it 
was  found  that  a  liquid  or  a  sohd  evaporates  more  readily  at  a 
high  temperature  thau  at  a  low  one, — -a  fact  which  is  readily 
explained  by  the  theory  that  an  increase  in  temperature  means 
an  increase  in  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules.  It  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  same  theory  that  increase  in  temperature  will 
increase  the  ease  with  which  a  solid  substance  goes  into  solution 
in  a  liquid.  For,  as  suggested  above,  the  increased  motions  can 
be  no  less  effective  in  causing  molecules  to  leave  the  solid  and 
pass  off  into  the  space  above  when  that  space  is  filled  with  a 
liquid  than  when  it  is  empty.  In  the  former  case  the  adhesive 
force  and  the  motion  of  the  molecules  togetlier  effect  the  disin- 
t^ration  of  the  soUd,  while  in  the  latter  the  motions  are  the 
only  agents  at  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  experiment  shows  that  it  is  true,  in  general, 
that  solids  are  dissolved  much  more  readily  in  hot  liquids  than 
in  cold  ones.  *It  is  for  no  other  reason  than  this  that  hot  water 

80  much  more  effective  thau  cold  for  cleaning  purposes.  At 
CC.  it  requires  hut  13  g.  of  saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate)  in 
100  ca  of  water  to  form  a  saturated  solution.  At  20°  C.  it 
■lequires  31  g.;  at  40",  64  g.;  at  60°,  111  g.;  at  80°,  172  g.; 
and  at  100°,  247  g. 

171.  Effect  of  evaporating  a  solution.  When  a  solution 
evaporates  it  is,  m  general,  the  liquid  only  wliich  passes  off  into 

vaporous  condition,  practically  all  of  the  dissolved  substance 
remaining  behind.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  rain 
which  falls  at  sea  is  fresh  water  and  not  salt  water,  and  by  the 
ihiA  that  impurities  are  removed  from  water  by  diat,Ula.\isi\u 
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172.  Effect  of  evaporating  a  saturated  solution  or  of  lower- 
ing its  temperature.  If  a  saturated  solution  is  evaporating,  it 
must  soon  become  more  than  saturated,  for  the  same  amoimt  'of 
dissolved  substance  remains,  while  the  volume  of  the  solution 
continually  diminishes.  The  result  is  exactly  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  analogy  between  solution  and  evaporation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  volume  of  a  saturated 
vapor  was  diminished  a  part  of  the  vapor  condensed.  So  when 
the  saturated  solution  evaporates  the  dissolved  substance  grad- 
ually separates  out  in  the  solid  condition.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  evaporation  of  sait  sea  spray  leaves  the  face 
and  clothing  covered  with  salt. 

Again,  just  as  there  is  a  second  way  of  causing  a  saturated 
vapor  to  condense,  namely  by  lowering  its  temperature,  so  lowet^ 
ing  the  temperature  of  a  saturated  solution  will  also  cause  the 
molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  to  pass  oiit  of  solution  and 
to  collect  in  the  solid  form. 

173.  Crystallization.  If  the  separation  of  a  soUd  froin  a  solu- 
tion is  made  to  take  place  slowly  and  quietly,  by  either  of  the 
above  methods,  the  beautiful  and  striking  phenomena  of  crys- 
tallization may  be  observed.  The  molecules  of  the  separating 
solid  group  themselves  in  regular  geometric  f onna.  These  forms 
vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance,  thus 
indicating  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  cohesive  forces  which 
act  to  bring  the  molecules  tc^ether. 

ThuH  if  a  saturated  solutioa  of  common  salt  is  filtered  and  then  set 
aside,  after  twenty-four  hours  groups  of  crystals  will  be  found  float- 
ii^  on  the  surface.  If  one  of  these  is  carefully  removed  and  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  crystals  will  be  found  to  be  perfect  little 

Again,  if  a  thread  be  hung  in  a  beaker  or  large  test  tube  containing 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  in  a  few  days  the  thread  will  be  covered 
with  octahedral  crystals  (Fig.  124)  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

If  copper  sulphate  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  large  blue  crystals  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  125  will  collect  on  the  thread. 
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If  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate)  be  placed 
in  a  beaker  and  closely  watched  as  it  cools,  it  will  be  found  possible  to 


Fig.  124.  Alum 
crystal 


Fig.  126.   Copper 
sulphate  crystal 


Fig.  126.  Potassium 
nitrate  crystal 


actually  see  the  process  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  crystals  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  126. 

Wherever  the  crystals  are  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  the 
free  formation  is  interfered  with  and  the  resulting  forms  are  very 
irregular. 

Most  minerals  are  found  on  microscopic  study  to  have  a 
crystalline  structure,  though  in  nature  they  have  usually  been 
formed  under  conditions  which  render  it  impossible  for  the 
crystals  to  be  large  and  regular. 

Diamond  is  carbon  crystallized  under  conditions  which  once 
existed  in  nature  but  which  man  has  been  able  to  reproduce  in 
the  laboratory  only  upon  a  very  diminutive  scale. 


Absorption  of  Gases  by  Solids  and  Liquids 

174.  Absorption  of  gases  by  solids.  Let  a  large  test  tube  be  filled 
with  ammonia  gas  by  heating 
aqua  ammonia  and  causing  the 
evolved  gas  to  displace  mercury 
in  the  tube,  as  in  Fig.  127.  Let 
a  piece  of  charcoal  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  tube 
be  heated  to  redness  and  then 
plunged  beneath  the  mercury. 
When  it  is  cool  let  it  be  slipped  Fig.  127.  Filling  tube  with  ammonia 
nndemeath  the  mouth  of  the 
test  tube  and  allowed  to  rise  into  the  gas.    The  iiiercvitY  '^VA.Vi^  ^^«ex\.\ft 
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rise  in  the  tube,  aa  in  Fig.  128,  thus  showing  that  the  gaa  ia  being 
abaorbed  by  the  charcoal.  If  the  gas  is  unmixed  with  air,  the  mercury 
will  rise  to  the  very  top  of  the  tube,  thua  showing  that  all  the  aniaionia 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  charcoal. 

This  property  of  absorbing  gaaea  is  possessed  to  a  notable 

degree  by  porous  substances,  such  aa  charcoal,  meerschaum,  gyp- 
sum, silk,  etc.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all 
Bolida  hold,  closely  adhering  to  their  sur- 
faces, tliin  layers  of  the  gases  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  and  that  the  prominence 
of  the  phenomena  of  absorption  in  porous 
substances  ia  due  to  tlie  great  extent  of 
aurface  posaeaaed  by  such  substances. 

That  the  same  substance  exerts  widely 
different  attractions  upon  the  molecules  of 
different  gases  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that 
^   '     charcoal  will  absorb  90  times  its  own  vol- 
ume of  ammonia  gas,  35  times  its  volume 

of  carbon  dioxide,  and  but  1.7  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 

The  usefulness  of  charcoal  as  a  deodorizer  is  due  to  its  e 

abihty  to  absorb  certain  kinds  of  gases. 


i 


175.  Absorption  of  gases  in  liquids.  Letabe&kercontainingcold 
water  be  slowly  heated.  Small  bubbles  of  air  will  be  siien  to  collect  in 
great  numbeca  upon  the  walls  and  to  rise  through  the  liquid  to  the  sur- 
face. That  they  are  indeed  bubbles  of  air  and  not  of  steam  is  proved 
first  by  the  fact  that  they  appear  when  the  temperature  is  far  below 
boiling,  and  second  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  condense  as  they  rise 
into  the  higher  and  cooler  layers  of  the  water. 

The  experiment  shows  two  things, — first,  that  water  ordinarily 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  air  dissolved  in  it,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  amount  of  air  which  water  can  hold  decreases  as 
the  temperature  rises.  The  first  point  is  also  proved  by  the 
existence  of  tish  life,  for  fishes  obtain  the  oxygen  which  they 
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need  to  support  life,  not  immediately  from  the  water  hut  from 
the  air  wliich  is  dissolved  in  it. 

The  amount  of  gas  which  will  be  absorbed  by  water  variea 
greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  At  0°  C.  and  76  cm.  barom- 
eter height  1  cc.  of  water  will  absorb  1050  cc. 
of  ammonia,  1.8  cc.  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
but  .04  cc.  of  oxygen.  Ammonia  itself  is  a 
gas  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  commer- 
cial aqua  ammonia  is  simply  ammonia  gas  dis- 
eolved  in  water. 

The   following   experiment    illustrates  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  by  water. 

Let  the  flask  F  (Fig.  120)  and  tube  b  be  filled 
with  ammonia  by  passing  a  current  of  the  gas  in  at 
a  and  out  through  b.    Thea  let  a  be  corked  up  aud  b 
thniBt  into  G,  a  flask  nearly  filled  with  water  which 
has  been  colored  slightly  rud  by  the  addition  of  lit- 
mus and  a  drop  or  two  of  acid.    As  the  amm( 
absorbed  the  waterwill  slowly  rise  in  6,  and  as  soon        . 
as  it  reaches  F  it  will  rush  up  very  rapidly  until  tlie 
upper  flask  is  nearly  full.    At  the  sanie  time  the  color  will  change  from 
red  to  blue  because  of  the  action  of  the  ammonia  upon  the  litmus. 


Experiment  showa  that  in  every  case  of  absorption  of  a  gas 
by  a  liquid  or  solid,  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  decreases  with 
an  iticrease  in  temperature,^- a,  result  which  waa  to  have  been 
expected  from  the  kinetic  theory,  since  increasing  the  molecular 
velocity  must  of  course  increase  the  difficulty  which  the  adhe- 
sive forces  have  in  retaining  the  gaseouB  molecules. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  solution 
(§  170)  is  quite  the  opposite  of  its  effect  upon  absorption. 

176.  Effect  of  pressure  upon  absorption.  Soda  water  is  ordi- 
nary water  which  has  been  made  to  absorb  large  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide  gas.  This  impregnation  is  accomplished  by  bring- 
ing the  water  into  contact  with  the  gas  under  high  ^teaaasft^ 


Fic.  120.   Absorp- 
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As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  relieved  the  gas  passes  rapidly  out  of 
solution.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  characteristic  effervescence  of 
soda  water.  These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  which  can  be  absorbed  by  water  is  greater  for  high 
pressures  than  for  low.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  careful  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  amount  of  any  gas  absorbed  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  pressure,  so  that  if  carbon  dioxide  under  a 
pressure  of  10  atmospheres  is  brought  into  contact  with  water, 
10  times  as  much  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  as  if  it  had  been  under 
a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  do  fishes  in  an  aquarium  die  if  the  water  is  not  frequently 
renewed  ? 

2.  Explain  the  apparent  generation  of  ammonia  gas  when  aqua  ammonia 
is  heated. 

8.  Why  in  the  experiment  illustrated  in  Fig.  129  was  the  flow  so  much 
more  rapid  after  the  water  began  to  run  over  into  F  ? 

4.  How  can  you  tell  whether  bubbles  which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  which  is  being  heated  are  bubbles  of  air  or  bubbles  of  steam  ? 

6.  What  is  tlie  density  of  a  body  which  weighs  1200  g.  in  water  and 
1260  g.  in  another  liquid  of  density  .8  ? 

6.  The  largest  balloon  ever  made  had  a  volume  of  883,000  cu.  ft. 
Assuming  that  air  weighs  1  lb.  for  12  cu.  ft.,  and  that  hydrogen  is  one 
fourteenth  as  dense  as  air,  find  the  total  lifting  power  of  this  balloon  when 
filled  with  hydrogen.  If  the  balloon  and  attachments  weighed  30,000  lb., 
how  much  cargo  could  the  balloon  carry  ? 

7.  Find  the  total  force  against  a  dam  30  ft.  long,  when  the  water  stands 
20  ft.  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THERMOMETRY-EXPANSION  CX)EFFICIENTS  * 

Thermometry 

177.  Meaning  of  temperature.  When  a  body  feels  hot  to 
the  touch  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  it  has  a  high  tempera- 
ture,  and  when  it  feels  cold  that  it  has  a  low  temperature. 
Thus  the  word  "  temperature  "  is  used  to  denote  the  condition  of 
hotness  or  coldness  of  the  body  whose  state  is  being  described. 

178.  Measurement  of  temperature.  So  far  as  we  know,  up 
to  the  time  of  Galileo  no  one  had  ever  used  any  special  instru- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  temperature.  People  knew  how 
hot  or  how  cold  it  was  from  their  feelings  only.  But  under 
some  conditions  this  temperature  sense  is  a  very  unreliable 
guide.  For  example,  if  the  hand  has  been  in  hot  water,  tepid 
water  will  feel  cold;  while  if  it  has  been  in  cold  water,  the 
same  tepid  water  will  feel  warm ;  a  room  may  feel  hot  to  one 
who  has  been  running,  wliile  it  will  feel  cool  to  one  who  has  been 
sitting  still. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  have  led  to  the  introduction  in  modem 
times  of  mechanical  devices  for  measuring  temperature,  called 
thermometers.  These  instruments  depend  for  their  operation 
upon  the  fact  that  practically  all  bodies  expand  as  they  grow  hot. 

179.  Galileo's  thermometer.  It  was  in  1592  that  Galileo, 
at  the  University  of  Padua  in  Italy,  constructed  the  first  ther- 
mometer.   He  was  familiar  with  the  facts  of  expansion  of  solids, 

1  It  is  recommended  that  this  chapter  be  preceded  by  laboratory  measurements 
on  the  expansions  of  a  gas  and  a  solid.  See,  for  example,  Experiments  13  and  14^ 
authors"  manual. 
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liquids,  and  gases ;  and,  since  gases  expand  more  tlian  solids  or 

liquids,  he  chose  a  gas  as  his  expanding  substance.    His  device 

was  that  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

The   relatiA'e   hotness  of  two  bodies  was 

compared  by  observing  wliich  one  of  the  two, 

when  placed   in  contact  with  the  air  bulb, 

caused  the  Hquid  to  descend  farther  in  the 

stem  S.    As   a  matter  of  fact,  barometric 

changes  as  well  as  temperature  chauges  cause 

changes  in  the  height  of  the  hquid  in  the 

stem  of  such  an  instrumentj  but  Galileo  does 

not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact. 
Fio.  ISO.   Galileo's  j.  .         ...     ,       i  i  rm^  ,,     . 

thermometer  "•  ^^^  ^°*^  ""''^  ^^out  1700  that  mercury 

thermometers  were  invented.    On  account  of 

their  extreme  couveuieuce  these  have  now  replaced  all  others 

for  practical  purposes. 

180.  The  construction  of  a  Centigrade  mer- 
cury thermometer.  Tlie  meaning  of  a  degi-ee 
of  temperature  change  is  best  understood  from 
a  description  of  the  method  of  making  and 
graduating  a  mercury  thermometer. 

A  bulb  is  blown  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
thick- walled  glass  tubmg  of  small  uniform 
bore.  Bulb  and  tube  are  then  filled  with  mer- 
cury, at  a  temperature  slightly  above  the 
highest  temperature  for  which  the  thermome- 
ter is  to  be  used,  and  the  tube  is  sealed  off  in 
a  hot  flame.  As  the  mercury  cools  it  contracts 
and  falls  away  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  leaving 
a  vacuum  above  it. 

The  bulb  is  next  surrounded  with  melting 
snow  or  ice,  as  in  Fig.  131,  and  the  point  at  which  the  mercury 
stands  in  the  tube  is  marked  0°.    Then  the  bulb  and  tube  are 
placed  in  the  steam  rising  from  boiling  water,  as  in  Fig.  132, 


Ftd.  131.  Method 
of  finding  the  0° 
point  of  B.  t^r- 
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and  the  new  position  of  the  mercury  ia  marked  100°.  The 
space  between  these  two  marks  on  the  stem  is  then  divided 
into  100  equal  parts,  and  divisions  of  the  same 
length  are  extended  above  the  100°  mark  and 
belov?  the  0°  mark. 

Otu  degree  of  change  in  temperature,  meas- 
ured on  such  a  thermometer,  means,  then,  such 
a  temperature  change  aa  will  cause  the  mercury 
in  the  stem  to  move  over  one  of  these  divi- 
sions ;  Le.  it  is  such  a  temperature  change  as 
will  cause  mercury  contained  in  a  glass  bulb 
to  expand  ^  J^  of  the  amount  which  it  expands 
in  passing  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  thermometer  in 
which  the  scale  is  divided  in  this  way  ia  called 
a  Centigrade  thermometer. 

Thermometers  gi'aduated  on  the  Centigrade 
scale  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  scientific 
work,  and  also  for  ordinary  purposes  in  most 
countries  which  have  adopted  the  metric  sys- 
tem. This  scale  was  first  devised  Ju  1742  by  Celsius,  of  Upsala, 
Sweden.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Celsius  in- 
stead of  the  Centigrade  scale. 

181.  Fahrenheit  thermometers.  The  common  household  ther- 
mometer in  England  and  the  United  States  differs  from  the 
Centigrade  only  in  the  manner  of  its  graduation.  In  its  construc- 
tion the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  marked  32°  instead  of 
0°,  and  that  of  boding  water  212°  instead  of  100°.  The  inter- 
vening stem  is  then  divided  into  180  parts.  The  zero  of  this 
scale  ia  the  temperature  obtained  by  mixing  equal  weights  of 
sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride)  and  snow.  In  1714,  when 
Fahrenheit,  of  Danzig,  Germany,  devised  this  scale,  he  chose 
this  zero  because  he  thought  it  represented  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  Le.  the  entire  absence  of  heat. 


ici.  132.  Method 
of  finding  the 
100°  point  of  a. 
tliermometar 
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182.  Comparison  ot  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  thermome- 
ters.   From  the  luethoiia  of  gi'tiJuatioii  of  the  FaJireuheit  and 

c    p  Centigrade  thermometers  it  wili  be  seen  that 

100°  on  the  Centigrade  scale  denotes  the 
same  difference  of  temperature  as  180°  on. 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  (Fig.  133).  Hence  one 
Fahrenheit  degree  is  equal  to  five  ninths 
of  a  Centigrade  degree,  and  one  Centigrade 
degree  is  ef^ual  to  nine  fifths  of  a  Fahrenheit 
degree.  Ha-nce  to  reduce  from  the  Fahrenr 
heii  to  the  Geniigrade  scale,  first  find  how 
■many  Fahrenheit  degrees  the  given,  tempera- 
ture is  above  or  below  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture, and  then  miiltiply  by  five  ninths. 

To  reduce  from  Centigrade  to  Fahren- 
heit, first  multiply  by  nine  fifths  in  order 
to  find  how  many  Fahrenheit  degrees  the 
given  temperature  is  above  or  below  the 
freezing  teTnperature.  Knowing  how  far  it 
is  from  the  freezing  point,  it  will  be  very 

easy  to  find  how  far  it  is  from.  0°  F.,  which  is  3S°  below  the 

freezing  point. 

183.  The  range  of  the  mercury  thermometer.  Since  mer- 
cury freezes  at  —  39°  C,  temperatures  lower  than  this  are  very 
often  measured  by  means  ot  alcohol  thermometers,  for  the  freez- 
ing point  of  aleohol  is  —  130°  C.  Similarly,  since  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury  is  360°  C,  mercury  thermometers  cannot  be 
used  for  measuring  very  lugh  temperatures.  For  both  very 
high  and  very  low  temperatures,  in  fact  for  all  temperatures, 
a  gas  thermometer  is  the  standard  instrument. 

184.  The  standard  hydrogen  thermometer.  The  modern  gas 
thermometer,  however  (Fig.  134),  is  widely  different  from  that 
devised  by  Galileo  (Fig.  130).  It  is  not  usually  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  a  gas  kept  under  constant  pressure  which  is 
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taken  as  the  measure  of  temperature  change,  but  rather  the 
increase  in  pressure  which  the  molecules  of  a  confined  gas  exert 
against  the  walls  of  a  vessel  whose  volume 
is  kept  constant.  The  essential  features  of  the 
method  ot  calibration  and  use  of  the  standard 
hydrogen  thermometer  at  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  are 
as  follows. 


P^gA. 


E  0-A 


The  bulb  B  (Fig.  134)  is  firat  filled  with  hydro- 
gen and  the  space  above  the  mercurj  in  the  tube  □ 
made  as  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum  as  possible.  B  is 
then  surrounded  with  melting'  ice  (as  in  Fig.  131) 
and  the  tube  a  raised  or  lowered  until  the  mercury 
in  the  arm  h  stands  exactly  opposite  the  fixed  mark 
e  on  the  tube.  Now,  since  the  apace  above  fl  is  a 
vacuum,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  hydrogen  in  B 
against  the  mercury  surface  at  c  just  supports  the 
mewury  column  ED.  The  point  D  is  marked  on  a 
strip  of  metal  behind  the  tube  a.  The  bulb  B  is  then 
placed  in  a  steam  batli  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  132. 
The  increased  pressure  of  the  gas  io  B  at  once  begins 
to  force  the  mercury  down  at  c  and  up  at  D.  But  by 
raising  the  arm  a  the  mercury  in  i  is  forced  back 
again  to  e,  the  increased  pressure  of  the  gas  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  at  c  being  balanced  by  the 
increased  height  of  the  mercury  column  supported, 
which  ia  now  EF  instead  of  ED.  When  the  gas  In 
B  is  thorouglily  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  the  arm  a  is  very  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  mercury  in  6 
stands  very  exactly  at  c,  its  original  level.  A  second  mark  is  then 
placed  on  the  metal  strip  exactly  opposite  the  new  level  of  tlie  mercury, 
i.e.  at  F.  Dia  thenmarked  0°C.,  andFis  marked  lOO'C.  The  verti- 
cal distance  between  these  marks  is  divided  into  100  exactly  equal  parts. 
Divisions  of  exactly  the  same  length  are  carried  above  the  100°  mark 
and  below  the  0°  mark.  One  degree  of  change  in  temperature  is  then 
defined  as  any  change  in  temperature  which  will  cause  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  in  B  to  change  by  the  aiuount  represented  by  the  diataucQ 
between  any  two  of  these  divLsious. 
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In  other  words,  on*  degree  of  chatige  in  temperature  is  suck  a 
temperature  change  as  will  cattse  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  con- 
jbned  gas  to  change  -jj;^  as  much  as  it  changes  in  passing  between 
ike  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water. 

To  find  any  unknown  temperature,  e.g.  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air,  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  the  bulb  B  in  the 
liquid  air,  adjust  the  arm  a  until  the  mercury  in  b  stands  at  c, 
and  then  take  the  reading  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  on  the 
scale  behind  a.  If  this  reading  is  180  divisions  below  the  point 
D,  the  temperature  of  hquid  air  is  —ISO"  C. 

185.  The  pressure  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas.  The 
ratio  between  the  increase  in  the  pressure  iii  B  per  degree  rise 
in  temperature  and  the  total  pressure  which  t]ie  gas  in  B  exerts 
at  0°  C.  is  called  the  pressure  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
gas.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pressure  coefBcieut  \a  ^^  of  — —  ■ 
Now  -=;t-  is  found  to  he  exactly  \^^,  or  ,367.  Hence  the  pres- 
sure coefficient  of  hydrogen  is  ^-{51  or  .00367.  To  state  the  defi- 
nition in  the  form  of  an  equation,  let  P,  be  the  pressure  at  <°C. 
and  fo  that  at  0°C. ;  then  the  increase  in  pressure  has  been 

P  —  P 

F,  —  Pa,  the  increase  per  degree  has  been  —^ '  >  and  since  the 

pressure  coefficient  c  is  this  increase  divided  by  P^  we  have 


i'«t 


(1) 


186.  The  law  of  Charles.  In  1787  a  Frenchman,  Charles, 
discovered  that  the  pressure  coefficients  of  all  gases  are  the  same; 
Le.  they  are  all  jfj.  This  is  now  called  the  law  of  Charles.  It 
follows  from  this  law  that  any  gas  thermometer  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  standard  thermometer,  since  all  gas  thermometers 
must  agree  with  one  another  in  their  readings. 

187.  Comparison  of  gaa  and  meicary  thermometers.  Since  an  inter- 
natioiial  comiuittee  lias  cliosen  the  liydrogen  thermometer  described  in 
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g  181  aB  the  standard  of  temperiLture  measurement,  it  is  important  to  | 
know  whether  mercury  thermomet  era ,  graduuted  in  the  manner  described 
in  §  ISO,  agree  with  gaa  thermotnetera  at  temperatmres  other  than  0° 
and  100°,  where,  of  eourae,  they  must  agree,  since  these  temperatures 
are  in  each  case  the  starting  points  of  the  graduation.  A  careful  com- 
parison has  shown  that  altljough  they  do  not  agree  exactly,  yet  fortu- 
nately the  disagreements  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  small,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  .2°  anywhere  between  0°  and  100".  At  300°  C, 
however,  the  difference  amounts  to  about  4°. 

Hence  for  all  ordinary  purposes  mercury  thermometers  are  sufficiently 
accurate,  and  no  special  standardization  of  them  is  necessary.  But  in 
all  scientific  work,  if  mercury  thermometers  are  used  at  all,  they  must 
first  be  compared  with  a  gas  thermometer  and  a  table  of  corrections 
obtained.  The  errors  of  an  alcohol  thermometer  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  a  mercury  thermometer. 

188.  Absolute  temperature.  It  ia  clear  fiom  a  description 
of  the  method  of  gi'aduating  and  using  the  standard  gas  ther- 
mometer (§  184)  that  we  take  as  the  measure  of  temperature 
the  pressure  which  the  body  of  air  confined  in  B  exerts,  ie.  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  above  K  A  certain  increase 
in  this  height,  namely  an  increase  equal  to  -^^-^  of  DF,  means, 
by  definition,  1°  rise  in  temperature,  and  a  decrease  m  this  height 
equal  to  j-^^  of  DF  means  1°  fall  in  temperature.  Now  since 
this  distance,  ^^-^  of  DF,  is  jij-g-  of  ED,  i.e.  ^^-^  of  the  pressure 
which  the  gas  exerts  at  0°,  it  follows  that  if  the  temijerature  could 
be  cooled  273°  below  0°  C,  the  level  in  a  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  level  in  b ;  i.e.  the  gas  in  the  bulb  would  exert  tio 
pressure.  But,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory,  a  gas 
must  always  exert  pressure  so  long  as  its  molecules  are  in  motion. 
Hence  the  temperature  at  whicTi  its  molecules  cease  to  exert  pres- 
sure, viz.  —273°  C,  is  the  temperature  at  which  its  molecules 
cease  to  move.  This  temperature  is  called  the  absolute  zero, 
because  no  lower  temperature  can  possibly  exist,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  gas  in  B  can  exert  a  pressure  less  than 
iiero,  i.e.  that  the  level  in  a  can  ever  fall  below  the  level  of  e.  A 
scale  of  temperature  is  now  often  used  in  which  this  ^oint.Ga.'taaV'j 
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—273"  C,  is  taken  as  the  zero.  This  ia  called  the  absolute  scale, 
and  temperatures  expressed  in  terms  of  this  scale  are  called 
absolute  temperatures.  Thua  if  A.  ia  used  to  denote  absolute 
temperatures  and  C.  to  denote  Centigrade  temperatures,  we  have 
0°  G  =  273°  A.,  100"  C.  =  373°  A.,  15°  C.  =  288"  A.,  etc.  It  is 
customary  to  indicate  temperatures  on  the  Centigrade  scale  by  t 
and  temperatures  on  the  absolute  scale  by  T.  We  have  therefore 
r=i  +  273.  ■  (2) 

189.  Low  temperatures.  The  absolute  zeixi  of  temperature 
can,  of  couiBe,  never  be  attained,  but  in  recent  years  I'apid  strides 
have  been  made  toward  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  lowest 
temperature  which  hiu!  ever  been  measured  was  —110°  C,  the 
temperature  attained  by  Faraday  in  1845  by  causing  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  solid  carbon  diojdde  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum. 
But  in  1880  air  was  first  liq^uefied,  and  found, 
by  means  of  a  gas  thermometer,  to  have  a 
temperatui'e  of  —180°  C.  When  liquid  air 
evaporates  into  a  space  which  is  kept  ex- 
hausted by  means  of  an  air  pump,  its  tem- 
[K.Tature  falls  to  about  — 220°C.  Recently 
hydrogen  has  been  liquefied  and  found  to 
lia\'e  a  temperature  of  —  243°  C.  All  of  these 
temperatures  have  been  measured  by  means 
of  hydrogen  thermometers.  By  allowing' 
liquid  hydrogen  to  evaporate  into  a  space 
kept  exhausted  by  an  air  pump,  Dewar  in 
IflOOattamed  a  temperature  a'^  low  as —260° 
C,  only  13°  C.  above  the  absolute  zero. 

190.  Maximum  and  minimum  thennometecs.    In 
all  weather  Vmreaus  the  lowest  temperature 
reached  during  the  night,  and  the  highest  temper- 
bed  during  the  day,  are  automatically  re 


corded  by  a  special  device  called  a 

The  construction  of  one  form  of  thia  instrument 


thermometer, 
shown  in  Fig.  135. 
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The  bulb  A  and  the  stem  down  to  the  point  G  are  filled  with  alcohol, 
from  G  to  B  the  stem  is  filled  with  mercury,  while  the  liquid  above  B 
is  again  alcohol.  The  bulb  D  contains  only  alcohol  and  its  vapor.  The 
two  indices  d  and  C  move  with  slight  friction  in  the  stem.  As  the  tem- 
perature falls  the  alcohol  in  A  contracts  and  the  mercury  pushes  up 
the  index  on  the  right  and  leaves  it  opposite  the  mark  corresponding  to 
the  lowest  temperature  reached.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  alcohol 
in  A  expands  and  the  mercury  pushes  up  the  index  on  the  left  and 
leaves  it  opposite  the  mark  corresponding  to  the  highest  temperature 
reached.  In  order  to  obtain  the  right  amount  of  friction  a  small  steel 
spring  is  attached  to  the  indices,  as  in  K,  After  each  observation  the 
observer  pulls  the  index  back  to  contact  with  the  mercury  by  means  of 
a  small  magnet. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  When  a  Centigrade  thermometer  reads  15°,  what  is  the  temperature 
Fahrenheit  ? 

2.  When  the  temperature  is  100°  F.,  what  is  it  Centigrade  ? 

3.  What  temperature  Centigrade  corresponds  to  0° F.  ?    What  to  —  40  F.  ? 

4.  The  temperature  of  liquid  air  is  — 180°  C.    What  is  it  Fahrenheit  ? 
6.  The  lowest  temperature  yet  attained  experimentally  is  —  260°C. 

What  is  it  Fahrenheit  ? 

6.  What  is  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  ? 

7.  Why  is  a  fever  thermometer  made  with  a  very  long  cylindrical  bulb, 
instead  of  a  spherical  one  ? 

8.  When  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  hot  water,  it  at  first 
falls  a  trifle  and  then  rises.    Why  ? 

9.  How  does  the  distance  between  the  0°  mark  and  the  100°  mark  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  bore,  the  size  of  the  bulb  remaining  the  same  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  ? 

11.  Why  is  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  lowered  if  it  is  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  the  air  exhausted. 

Expansion  Coefficient  of  Gases 

191.  Volume  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas.  When  we 
measure  the  pressure  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas  we  keep 
the  volume  constant  (Fig.  134)  and  observe  the  rate  at  which 
the  pressure  increases  with  a  rise  in  temperature.  If,  however, 
we  arrange  the  experiment  so  that  the  gas  can  ex]jand  aa  tfc^ 
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temperature  rises,  the  pressure  remaining  constant,  we  obtain 
what  is  called  the  volume  coefficient  of  expatision.  It  is  defined 
as  the  ratio  between  tlie  increase  in  volume  per  degree  and  the 
total  volume  of  the  gas  at  zero. 

It  was  a  Frenchman,  Gay-Lussac,  who  in  1802  first  made 
measurements  upon  this  quantity  and  found  that  all  gases  have 
the  same  volume  coefficient  of  expansion,  this  coefficient  being  the 
same  as  the  pressure  coefficient,  namely  ■^-^, 

192.  Volume  proportional  to  absolute  temperature  if  pressure 
is  constant.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion  of  the  gas  ther- 
mometer (Fig.  134)  that  if  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  kept  constant, 
the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  ;  for  by 
definition  absolute  temperature  is  measured  by  the  difference 
in  the  heights  of  the  two  mercury  columns  in  a  and  b ;  but  this 
same  difference  is  also  a  measure  of  the  pressure  in  B,  To  state 
this  relation  algebraically,  let  P^  and  F^  be  the  pressures  at  the 
two  absolute  temperatures  T^  and  T^  respectively,  then 

F        T 

^  =  ±1'  (3) 

Now  since,  by  §  191,  the  rate  of  change  of  volume  at  constant 
pressure  is  the  same  as  the  rate  of  change  of  pressure  at  constant 
volume,  we  have  also,  when  the  pressure  is  constant  and  the 
volume  changes  from  V^  to  V^, 

V       T 

'^  =  ^;  (4) 

Le.  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  absolute  temperature. 

Or,  again,  since  volume  is  always  inversely  proportional  to 
density,  we  have  at  once,  from  (4),  that  at  constant  pressure  the 
density  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  absolute  temper- 
ature; Le.  ^       rp 

'  ^  =  ^.  (5) 
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QUESTIONS  AUD  PROBLEMS 

1.  To  wliat  temperatjiro  must  a,  cubic  foot  of  gaa  initially  at  0°  C.  bo 
raised  in  older  to  double  its  volume,  the  pressure  remaiiiing  constant  ? 

S.  What  fractional  part  of  the  air  in  a  room  passes  out  when  tlic  air  in 
ItlaheaMdfrom  -IO°C.  to  M'-C.  ?     (-10°C.  =  203''A.    20°  C.  =  293° A.) 

5.  If  tlie  air  witMn  a  bicycle  tire  i*  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres, 
i.e.  150  cm.  of  mercury,  when  the  temperature  is  10°  C,  what  pressure  will 
esist  within  the  tube  when  the  temperature  changes  to  80°  C.  ? 

4.  Compare  the  amount  ot  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs  at  one  inhala- 
tion in  summer  when  tlio  temperature  is  30°  C.  with  that  inhaled  in  winter 
when  the  temperature  is  —20°  C. 

6.  If  the  pressure  to  which  10  cc.  of  air  is  subjected  changes  from  78  cm, 
to  40  cm.,  the  temperatuis  remainingconstant,  what  does  its  volume  become  ? 
(Bee  Boyle^s  law,  p.  ST.)  If,  ttien,  the  temperature  of  the  same  gas  changes 
from  I5°C.  to  100"  C,  tlie  pressure  remaining  constant,  what  will  be  the 
final  volume  ? 

8.  If  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  10°C.  and  78  cm.  pressure  is  500  cc,  what  is 
i(B  volume  at  60°  C.  and  70  cm.  pressure  ?  (Firet  find  tlie  change  in  volume 
due  to  change  in  pressure  alone;  then,  starting  with  this  new  volume,  find 
the  efEect  of  the  change  in  temperature.) 

T.  If  a  diver  descends  to  a  deptti  of  100  feet,  what  is  the  pressure  to 
which  ho  is  subjected?  What  is  the  density  of  the  air  in  his  suit,  the  den- 
sity at  the  surface  where  the  pressure  ia  75  cm.  being  .00128  ?  (Assume  the 
temperature  to  remain  unchanged.) 

8.  A  bubble  escapes  from  a  diver's  suit  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  where  tlie 
temperature  is  4°  C.  To  how  many  times  its  original  volume  has  the  bubble 
grown  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  surface,  where  the  temperature  fa  S0°  C. 
and  the  barometric  height  76  cm.  ? 

9.  Find  the  density  of  the  air  in  a  furnace  whD.%  temperature  is  1000° 
C,  the  density  at  0°  C.  being  .001293. 

10.  The  gaawithin  a  huH-inflated  balloon  occupies  a  volume  of  100,000 
lltera.  The  temperature  is  15°  C.  and  the  barometric  height  75  cm.  What 
will  be  its  volume  after  Uie  balloon  has  risen  lo  the  height  of  Mt.  Blanc, 
where  the  pressure  is  87  em.  and  the  temperature  — 10°  C.  ? 

11.  If  the  volume  of  a  quantity  of  air  at  80°  C.  is  200  cc,  at  what  tem- 
perature will  its  volume  be  300  cc,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same  ? 

IS.  It  was  found  by  the  noted  French  physicist  Regoault  that  when  the 
barometric  height  is  78  cm,  and  the  temjterature  0°C.,  the  density  of  air  is 
.001293.  Find  the  density  of  air  on  a  Bummer  day  on  which  the  temperature 
la  88°C.  and  the  barometric  height  Is  78  cm.  Find  the  density  of  air  when 
the  temperature  is  —  40°  C.  and  the  barometric  height  74  cm. 
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Coefficients  of  Expansion  of  Liquids  and  Solids 

193.  Peculiarities  in  the  expansion  of  liquids.  The  expan- 
sion of  liquids  differs  from  that  of  gaaes  iu  that : 

1.  The  coefficients  of  liquids  are  all  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  gasea. 

2.  Different  liquids  expand  at  wholly  different  rates,  ag.  the 
coefficient  of  alcohol  between  0°  and  lO"  C.  is  .0011;  of  ether 
it  is  .0015 ;  of  petroleum,  .0009. 

3.  The  same  liquid  often  has  different  coefficients  at  differ- 
ent temperatures ;  i.e.  the  expansion  is  irregular.  Thus,  If  the 
coefficient  of  alcohol  is  obtained  between  0°  and  60°  C,  instead 
of  between  0°  and  10°  C,  it  is  .0013  instead  of  .0011. 

The  coefficient  of  mercury,  however,  is  very  nearly  constant 
through  a  wide  range  of  temperature,  which  indeed  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  mercury  ther- 
C  J  mometers  agree  so  well  with  gas  thermometers. 

194.  Method  of  measuring  the  expansion 
coefficients  of  liquids.  One  of  the  most  con- 
venient and  common  methods  of  measuring  the 
coefficients  of  liquids  is  to  place  them  in  bulbs 
of  known  volume,  provided  with  capillary  necks 

•  of  knovra  diameter,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  136, 

and  then  to  watch  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the 
neck  for  a  given  rise  in  temperature.  A  certain 
Fi<3. 186.  Bulb  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  expansion  of 
for  inveatigat-  the  bulb,  hut  this  can  readily  be  done  if  the 
of  liquids  °  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  substance  of  which 
the  hidb  is  made  is  known. 
195.  Maximum  density  of  water.  When  water  is  treated  in 
the  way  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  reaches  its 
lowest  position  in  the  stem  at  4"  C.  As  the  temperature  falls 
from  that  point  down  tti  0°  C,  water  exhibits  the  peculiai 
property  of  expanding  with  a  decrease  in  temperature. 
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An  experiment  usuallj  known  as  Hope's  experiment  demonstratei 
very  clearly  that  tlie  maiimimi  density  of  water  is  at  4°  C.  A  tall 
cy Under  of  water  at  say  15°C.  is  surrounded  in 
the  middle  with  amixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and 
two  thermometera  are  placed,  one  in  the  bot- 
tom and  one  iu  the  top,  as  in  Fig.  137.  At 
first  the  lower  thermometer  is  seen  to  fall 
very  much  faster  than  the  upper  one,  autil 
it  readies  a  temperature  of  4"  C,  where  it 
becomes  stationary-  This  indicates  that  water 
at  i"  C.  is  more  dense  than  at  highfr  tempera- 
tures, for  in  being  cooled  to  this  temperature 
it  became  heavier  and  sank  to  the  bottom- 
After  the  lower  thermometer  has  heeome  sta- 
tionary at4''C.,  the  upper  thermometer  begins 
to  fall  j  but  instead  of  stopping  at  4°C.  it  con- 
tinnea  to  fall  to  0°  C,  the  lower  one  remain- 
ing all  the  time  at  4"  C.  This  indicates  that  water  at  4°  C.  i 
than  at  any  loioer  t-emperature,  for,  since  the  cooling  is  done  in  the 
middle,  the  only  way  in  which  the  upper  temperature  could  fall  to 
0°  C.  was  through  the  rising  to  the  surface  of  water  both  lighter  and 
colder  than  the  water  at  4°  C.  (The  experiment  may  require  an  hour 
or  mQre  and  several  renewals  of  the  freezing  mixture.) 

196.  The  cooling  of  a  lake  in  winter.  The  last  experiment 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  the  cooling  of  any  laige  body  of 
water  with  the  approach  of  winter.  The  surface  layers  are  first 
cooled  and  contract  Hence,  being  then  heavier  than  the  lower 
layers,  they  sink  and  are  replaced  by  the  warmer  water  from 
beneath.  This  process  of  cooling  at  the  surface,  and  sinking, 
goes  on  until  the  whole  body  of  water  has  reached  a  tempera- 
ture of  4°  C.  After  this  condition  has  been  i-eached,  further 
cooling  of  the  surface  layers  makes  them  lighter  than  the  water 
beneath,  and  they  now  remain  on  top  until  tliey  freeze.  Thus, 
before  any  ice  whatever  can  form  on  the  surface  of  a  lake,  the 
whole  mass  of  water  to  the  very  bottom  must  be  cooled  to  4"  C. 
This  is  why  it  requires  a  much  longer  and  more  severe  period  of 
cold  to  freeze  deep  bodies  of  water  than  shallow  ones.    Further, 
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since  the  circulation  described  above  ceaeea  at  4°  C,  practically 
all  of  the  unfrozen  water  will  be  at  4°  C.  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Only  the  water  whicli  is  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ice  will  be  lower  than  4°  C.  This  fact  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  preservation  of  aquatic  life. 

197.  Linear  coefficients  of  expansion  of  solids.  It  is  often 
more  convenient  to  mcasme  the  uicrease  in  length  of  one  edge 
of  an  expanding  solid  than  to  measure  its  increase  in  volume. 
The  ratio  between  the  increase  in  length  per  degree  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  the  total  length,  is  called  the  linear  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  tlie  solid.  Thus  if  l^  represent  the  length  of  a  bar  at 
t°,  and  /j  its  length  at  (,",  the  equation  which  defines  the  linear 
coefficient  i  is  /  _  7 

"^^(^-  <'> 

P'ig.  138  illustrates  the  method  nowm  use  at  the  International 
for  obtaining  these  coefficients. 
Tlie  two  microscopes  which 
are  mounted  in  fixed  posi- 
tions upon  heavy  piers  are 
focused  upon  scratches  near 
the  ends  of  the  bar  whose 
coefficient  is  to  be  obtained. 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  water 
is  then  changed  from  say  0° 
C.  to  10°  C,  and  the  amount 
Fio.  188.  Apparatus  for  deWrmination  of  elongation  of  the  bar  is  de- 
of  linear  coefficienta  of  expouBion  j.         -      j   j-  ^i         i_  i 

•^  temuned  from  the  observed 

amounts  of  motion  of  its  ends  aa  seen  through  the  microacopes. 
The  linear  coefficients  o£  a  few  common  substances  are  given 
in  the  following  table. 

Aluminium  .  .000023  Class  ,  .  .  ,000009  Silver  .  .  .  ,000019 
Braaa   .     .     .     .000019      Iron     .     .     .     .000012      Steel    .     .     .     .000011 

Copper      .     .     .000017      Loiiil    .     .     .     .000020      Tin 000023 

Gold     ,     .     .     .OOOOli      I'liitinum ,      .     .000000      Zino     .     .     .     .000020 
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Applications  of  Expansion 

198.  Compensated  pendulum.  Since  a  long  pendulum  vibrates 
more  slowly  than  a  shoit  one,  the  expansion  o£  the  rod  which 
carries  the  pendulum  bob  causes  an  ordinary  clock 
to  run  too  slowly  in  summer,  and  its  contraction 
causes  it  to  run  too  fast  in  winter.  For  this  reason 
very  accurate  clocks  are  provided  wiLli  eovipcn- 
sated  pendulums,  which  are  so  constructed  that 
the  distance  of  the  bob  beneath  the  point  of  sup- 
port is  independent  of  the  temperature.  This  is 
accomplished  by  suspending  the  bob  by  means  of 
two  sets  of  rods  of  different  material,  iu  such  a 
way  that  the  expansion  of  one  set  raises  the  bob, 
while  the  expansion  of  the  other  set  lowers  it 
Such  a  pendulum  is  shown  in  Fig.  139.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  iron  rods  b,  d,  e,  and  i  tends  to 
lowei  the  boh,  while  that  of  the  copper  rods  c 
tends  to  raise  it.  In  onler  to  produce  complete 
compensation  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  make  the  total  lengths  of 
iron  and  copper  rods  inversely  proportional  to  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  of  imn  and  copper. 

199.  Compensated  balance  "wheel.    In  the  balance  wheel  of 
an  accurate  watch  (Fig.  140)  another  application  of  the  unequal 

expansion  of  metals  is  made.    Increase  in  tem- 
perature both  increases  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
i  the  elasticity  o£  the  spring  which 
controls  it.    Both  of  these  effects  tend  to  make 
the  watch  lose  time.    This  tendency  may  be 
counteracted  by  bringing  the  mass  of  the  totat- 
bal^crwhl"!    ^"^  P^"^^  "*  toward  the  center  of  the  wheel. 
Tills  is  accomplished  by  making  the  arcs  be  of 
metals   of   dififerent   expansion   coefficients,  the   inner    metal, 
shown  in  black  in  the  figure,  having  tlie  smaller  cotifficiftoJi- 
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The  weighted  enda  of  the  arcs  are  then  sufficiently  pulled  in  by 
I  rise  in  temperature  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects. 


The  pri. 
Nation  ia  i 


;iple  is  precisely  the  san 
le  compound  bar  sliowa 


as  that  which  finds  simple  illus- 
1  Fig.  141.    This  bar  consista  of 


I 


Fio. 141  FiG, 142 

Unequal  expansion  of  metals 

two  strips,  one  of  liraaa  and  one  of  iron,  riyeted  together.    When  the 
I  placed  edgewise  in  a.  Bunsen  flame,  so  that  both  metals  are  heated 
equally,  it  will  he  found  to  bend  in  such  a.  way  that  the  more  expansi- 
le metal,  namely  the  brass,  is  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  as  shown 
t  Fig.  142.    When  it  is  cooled  with  snow  or  ice  it  bends  iu  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

200.  The  dial  tliGTmomctet.   The  dial  thermometer  furnishes  another 
illustration  of  the  uiieiiual  espansion  of  metals.    It  consists  of  a  cora- 
pouud  metallic  ribbon  wound  in  helical  form.    One  end 
a  of  the  helix  (Fig.  143)  ia  fixed,  while  the  other  end  is 


attaclied  to  a  leyer  a 


43  Fiii.  144 

The  dial  Iherniouieter 


the  motion  of  which  rotates 
the  pointer  rf  over  the  dial 
(Fig.  144),  which  is  grad- 
uated by  comparison  with 
a  mercury  thermometer. 
The  more  expansible 
metal  is  on  the  outside. 
Hence  riae  in  temperature 
causes  the  helix  to  wind 
up  closer,  the  index  then 
mo.ving  tu  the  right; 
while  a  decrease  in  t«m- 
perature  oauaea  it  to  un- 
wind, in  which  case  the 
pointer  moves  to  the  left. 


201.  Iron  bridge  supports.  Since  the  coefficient  of  iron  is 
.000012,  an  iron  bridge  100  feet  loug  would  change  appreciably 
fabout  three  fourths  of  an  inch)  in  length  between  say  —25°  C 
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in  winter  and  25°  C.  in  summer.  In  order  to  avoid  the  strain 
which  would  tlms  be  placed  on  the  piei-s  if  the  girders  were 
r^dly  attached  at  both  ends,  a  rolling  support  R,  like  that  shown 
in  Fig,  145,  ia  sometimea  provided  at  one  eurt. 


IfiG.  146.   Itoller  providing  for  expansion  iif 


IJITESTIOMS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  Kay  b  gloKS  Btop[*r  Eomelimes  lie  looRoriurt  by  puuring  hot  water 
on  the  neck  of  a  bottle  ? 

2.  If  an  iron  atciim  pipe  is  00  ft.  long  at  0"  C, ,  what  is  its  length  when 
steam  posses  through  it  at  100°  C.  P 

3.  The  Bt«el  cable  from  which  Brooklyn  Bridge  haiigH  in  more  tlian  a  mile 
long.  By  how  many  feet,  does  a  mile  of  its  length  vary  between  a  winter  day 
when  the  temperature  is  —  20°  C.  and  a  summer  day  when  it  is  30°C.  ? 

4.  The  changes  in  temperature  to  which  long  lines  of  steam  pipes  are 
Bubjected  makes  it  necessary  to  introduce  "  eipausion  joints."  Those  joints 
consist  of  brass  collars  fitted  tightly  by  meaia  of  packing  over  the  separated 
ends  of  two  adjacent  lengths  of  pipe.  If  the  pipe  ia  of  iron,  and  such  a  joint 
a  inserted  every  200  ft.,  and  if  the  range  of  temperature  wliich  must  bo 
allowed  for  is  from  —30°  C,  to  125°  C,  what  ia  the  minimum  play  which 
must  be  allowed  for  at  each  expansion  joint  ? 

5.  A  metal  rod  230  cm.  long  expanded  2. T5  mm.  in  being  raised  from  0°C. 
to  100°C.    Find  its  coefficient  of  linear  espanaion. 

«.  If  iron  rails  are  30  ft.  long,  and  if  the  variation  of  lemperature  through- 
out the  year  is  60° C,  what  space  must  be  left  between  their  ends  ? 

7.  If  the  total  length  of  the  iron  rods  b,  d,  e,  and  J,  in  a  compensated 
pendulum  (Fig.  130),  is  2  m.,  what  must  be  the  total  length  of  the  copper 
rods  e  if  the  period  of  the  pendulum,  is  independent  of  temperature  ? 

B.  Decide  from  the  table  of  expansion  coefficients  given  on  page  142  why 
Qie  wires  which  lead  the  current  tlirough  the  walls  of  incandescent  electric 
light  bulbs  are  always  made  of  platinum.  I.e.  why  it  is  impossible  to  seal 
any  other  metal  into  glass. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

WORK  AND  MECHANICAL  ENERGY » 

Deflkition  and  Measurement  of  Work 

203.  Definition  of  work.  "WTienever  a  force  moves  a  body  on 
wMch  it  acts,  it  is  said  to  do  -work  upon  that  body ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  work  accomplished  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  force  acting  and  the  distance  through  which  it  moves 
the  body.  Thus  if  1  g.  of  mass  is  lifted  1  cm,  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, 1  g.  of  force  has  acted,  and  the  distance  through  which  it 
has  moved  the  body  is  1  cm.  "We  say,  therefore,  that  the  lift- 
ing force  has  accompHahed  1  gram  centimettr  of  work.  If  the 
gram  of  force  hud  lifted  the  body  upon  which  it  acted  through 

2  cm.,  the  work  done  would  have  been  2  g.  cm.    If  a  force  of 

3  g.  had  acted  and  the  body  had  been  lifted  through  3  cm.,  the 
work  done  would  have  been  9  g.  cm.,  etc.  Or,  in  general,  if  W 
represent  the  work  aecompUsbed,  F  the  value  of  the  acting 
force,  and  s  the  distance  through  which  its  point  of  applica- 
tion moves,  then  the  definition  of  work  is  given  by  the  equation 

W  =  FXS.  (1) 

In  the  scientific  sense,  no  work  is  ever  done  unless  the  force 
succeeds  in  produciTig  motion  in  the  body  on  which  it  acts. 
A  pillar  supporting  a  building  does  no  work ;  a  man  tuning  at 
a  stone,  but  failing  to  move  it,  does  no  work.  In  the  popular 
sense  we  sometimes  say  that  we  are  doing  work  when  we  are 

1  It  Is  recommended  that  this  chapter  be  preceded  \>y  an  eiperimeot  in  wbich 
the  student  discovers  for  himself  the  law  of  the  lever,  i.e.  tlie  principle  of  moments 
(see,  (or  example,  Experiment  IS,  anchors'  maoual).  and  that  it  be  accompaaled  by 
a  Btndf  of  tbo  priooiple  of  work  as  eiemplified  in  at  least  ooe  of  the  other  timglA 
machlnei  (see,  (or  example,  Eiperiment  IB,  authors'  manual). 
140 
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Bimply  holding  a  weight,  or  doing  anything  else  which  results 
in  fatigue ;  but  in  physics  the  word  "  work  "  is  used  to  descrihe, 
not  the  effort  put  forth,  but  the  effect  accomplished,  as  represented 
in  equation  (1). 

203.  Units  of  work.  Corresponding  to  the  two  metric  units 
of  force,  the  gram  of  force  and  the  dyne  (see  §  53),  there  are 
the  two  metric  units  of  work,  the  gram  centimeter  and  the 
dyne  centimeter,  the  latter  of  which  is  usually  called  the  erg. 

The  gram  centimeter  is  the  amount  of  work  done  by  1  gram 
of  force  when  it  moves  the  point  upon  which  it  acts  1  cm. 

The  erg  is  the  amount  of  work  done  by  1  dyne  of  force 
when  it  moves  the  point  upon  which  it  acts  1  cm. 

The  ei^  is  called  an  absolute  unit  of  work  for  the  reason  that 
it  involves  in  its  definition  the  absolute  unit  of  force,  namely 
the  dyne.  To  raise  1  L  of  water  from  the  floor  to  a  table  1  m. 
high  would  require  the  expenditure  of  1000  x  980  X  100 
=  98,000,000  ergs.  It  will  be  seen,  theryfore,  that  the  erg  is  an 
exceedingly  small  unit.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  customary  to  em- 
ploy for  practical  purposes  a  unit  which  is  equal  to  10,000,000 
e:^  It  is  called  the  joule,  in  honor  of  the  great  English 
physicist,  Jamea  Prescott  Joule  (1818-1889).  The  work  done 
in  lifting  a  Uter  of  water  one  meter  is  therefore  9.8  joules. 

Corresponding  to  the  English  unit  of  force,  the  pound,  we 
have  the  English  unit  of  work,  the  foot  pouud,  which  is  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  a  "  pound  of  force "  when  it  moves 
the  point  on  which  it  acts  through  a.  distance  of  one  foot. 

QDBSTIOITS  AITD  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  many  toot  pounda  of  work  does  a  II50-lb.  man  do  in  climbing 
the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  wliich  is  6300  ft.  higli  ? 

8.  A  horse  piillB  a  metric  ton  of  coal  to  tho  (op  of  a  hill  30  m.  hig 
Express  the  trork  accomplislied,  first  in  liilogram  meurs,  tlieu  in  gram  ce 
timetera,  then  in  erga,  and  then  in  joules. 

t.  U  tbe  20,000  Inhabitants  of  a.  city  use  an  average  of  20  1.  of  wat 
per  dfty  per  capita,  how  many  kilogram  metera  of  work  must  the  s^iSQste^. 
do  per  day,  if  the  water  haa  to  he  raised  to  tk  heVf^t.  ot  lb  \a.  "i 
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Work  Expended  vvofi  anu  Accomplished  bv  Systems 
OP  Pulleys 

204.  The  single  fixed  pulley.    Let  the  force  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion iipou  a  mass   Vf  be  overcome  by  pulling  upon  a  spring  balance  S, 
in  the  manner  showii  in  Fig.  116,  until  W  mores 
' — -d|— '  slowly  upward.     If  W  is  100  g.,  the  spring  balance 

will  also  be  found  to  register  a  force  of  100  g- 

Expeiimeut  therefore  shows  that  in  the  use 
of  the  single  fixed  pulley  the  acting  force  F 
which  ia  producing  the  motion  is  equal  to  the 
resisting  force  If  which  is  opposing  the  motion. 
Again,  since  the  length  of  the  stiing  is  always 
constant,  the  distance  s.  through  wliich  the  point 
A,  at  which  F  ia  applied,  must  move,  is  always 
equal  to  the  distance  s'  tlirough  which  the 
weight  W  is  lifted.    Hence,  if  we  eousidet  the 
work  put  into  the  system  at  A,  viz.   F  x  s,  and  the  work  accom- 
1  by  the  system  at   W,  viz.   If  X  s',  we  find  obviously, 
=  J"  aud  s  =  s',  that 


Fio.  140.   Smgle 
flsed  pulley 


Fs  =  Ws' ;  (2) 

Le.  in  the  case  of  the  single  fixed  pulley,  the  work  done  hy  the 
acting  force  F  is  equal  to  ike  work  done  against  the  resisting 
force  W;  or  the  work  put  into  the  machine  at  jJ  is  equal  to 
the  work  accomplished  hy  the  machine  at  W. 

205.  The  single  movable  pulley.  Let  now  the  farce  of  the  earth's 
attraction  upon  the  mass  W  be  overcome  by  a  single  movable  pulley,  as 
shown  in  Fig. 147.  Since  the  weight  of  W  (W  representing  in  thia 
case  the  weight  of  both  the  pulley  and  the  suspended  mass)  ia  now 
supported  half  by  the  strand  C  and  half  by  the  strand  B,  the  force  F 
which  must  act  at  A  to  hold  the  weight  in  place,  or  to  move  it  slowly 
upward  if  there  is  no  friction,  should  be  only  one  half  of  W.  A  read- 
ing of  the  balance  will  sKow  that  this  ia  indeed  the  case. 
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of  the  single  mova- 
half  as  gi'Cat  as  the 


147.  Single 
pulley 


Experiment  thus  shows  that  in  the 
ble  pulley  the  acting  force  F  is  just 
resisting  force  W. 

But  when  t^ain  we  consider  the  work  which 
the  force  F  must  do  to  lift  the  weight  W  a  dis- 
tance ^ ,  we  see  that  A  must  move  upward  2  in. 
in  order  to  raise  W  1  iu.  For  when  W  moves 
up  1  in.  both  of  the  strands  B  and  C  must  be 
shortened  one  inch.  As  before,  therefore,  since 
Jf'=2i*',ands'=  \s, 

F  Xs-=Wx  s'l 
Le.  in. the  case  of  the  single  movable  pulley, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  pulley,  the  work 
put  into  the  machine  at  F  is  equal  to  tlie  work 
(fj  12)  acco7/iplished  hy  the  viachine  at  W. 

206.  Combinations  of  pulleys.  Let 

a  weight  W  be  lifted  by  ineana  o£  such  a 
system  of  pulleys  as  ia  shown  in  Fig.  143, 
either  (1)  or  (3).  Here,  since  W  ia  sup- 
ported by  6  strands  of  the  cord,  it  is  clear 
that  the  force  which  must  be  applied  at 
A  in  order  to  hold  IK  in  place,  or  to 
make  it  move  slowly  upward  if  there  ia 
no  friction,  should  be  but  J  of  W. 

The  experiment  will  show  this  to 
be  the  case  if  the  effects  of  friction, 
which  are  often  very  considerable, 
are  elimuiated  hy  taking  the  mean 
of  the  forces  which  must  be  appKed 
at  F  to  cause  it  to  move  first  slowly 
upward  and  then  slowly  downward.  The  law  of  any  combina- 
tion of  movable  pulleys  may  then  be  stated  thus :  If  n  repre- 
sent the  number  of  strands  between  which  the  w&iyht  is  divided, 
W/n.  m 
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But  wlieu  again  we  consider  the  work  which  the  force  F 
must  do  in  order  to  lift  tlie  weight  W  through  a  distance 
see  that,  iu  order  that  the  weight  W  may  be  moved  up  tlirougb 
1  in.,  each  o£  the  strands  must  he  shortened  1  in.,  and  hence  the 
point  A  must  move  through  n  in. ;  Le.  s'  =  sfn.  Hence,  ignoring 
friofiou,  in  this  case  also  we  have 

i^  X  s  =  Tr  X  h'  ; 

Le.  although  the  acting  force  F  is  only  -  of  the  resisting  force 

W,  the  work  jmtinto  the  machine  at  F  is  equal  to  the  work  aceom- 
plislied  by  the  Machine  at  W. 

207.  Hechanical  advantage.  The  above  experiments  show 
that  it  is  sometimes  passible,  by  applying  a  small  force  F,  to 
overcome  a  much  larger  resisting  force  W.  TJlc  iiumher  of 
times  that  the  resisting  force  W  contains  the  applied  force 
F  is  called  the  inechanical  advantage  of  the  machine.  Thus 
the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  single  fixed  pulley  is  1,  that 
of  the  single  movable  pulley  is  2,  that  of  the  systems  of  pulleys 
shown  in  Fig.  148  ia  6,  etc. 

If  the  acting  force  is  applied  at  W  instead  of  at  F,  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  systems  of  pulleys  of  I'ig.  148  ia 
J ;  for  it  requires  an  application  of  6  lb.  at  IF  to  lift  1  lb. 
But  it  wUI  be  observed  that  the  resisting  force  at  F  now  movea 
six  times  as  fast  and  six  times  as  far  as  the  acting  force  at  W. 
We  caa  thus  either  sacrifice  speed  to  gain  force,  or  sacrifice 
force  to  gain  speed ;  but  in  every  case,  whatever  we  gain  in  the 
one  we  lose  in  the  other.  Thus  in  the  hydrauhc  elevator  shown 
in  Fig.  40,  jxige  48,  the  cage  moves  only  as  fast  as  the  piston 
but  in  that  shown  in  Fig.  41  it  moves  four  times  as  fast.  Henra 
the  force  appUed  to  the  piston  in  the  latter  case  must  be  foot 
times  as  great  as  in  the  former  if  the  same  load  is  to  be  lifted. 
This  means  that  the  diameter  of  the  latter  cylinder  must  he 
twice  as  great. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  the  hydraulic  elevator  of  Fig.  41,  page  48,  is  to  carry  a  total  load  of 
10,000  lb.,  what  force  must  be  applied  to  the  piston  ?  If  the  water  pressure 
is  70  lb.  per  square  inch,  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  piston  ? 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  set  of  pulleys  by  which  a  force  of  60  lb.  can 
support  a  load  of  200  lb. 

8.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  set  of  pulleys  by  which  a  force  of  50  lb.  can 
support  250  lb.  What  would  be  the  mechanical  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment ? 

Work  and  the  Lever 


208.  The  law  of  the  lever.   The  lever  is  a  rigid  rod  free  to 

turn  about  some 

C 


point  P  called  the 
fulcrum  (Fig.  149). 

Let  a  meter  stick 
be  first  balanced  as 
in  the  figure,  and 
then  let  a  mass,  of 


I 
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nn 
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Fig.  149.  The  simple  lever 


say  300  g.,  be  hung  by  a  thread  from  a  point  15  cm.  from  the  fulcrum. 
Then  let  a  point  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum  at  which  a 
weight  of  100  g.  will  just  support  the  300  g.  This  point  will  be  found 
to  be  45  cm.  from  the  fulcrum.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  product 
of  300  X  15  is  equal  to  the  product  of  100  x  45. 

Next  let  the  point  be  found  at  which  150  g.  just  balance  the  300  g. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  30  cm.  from  the  fulcrum.    Again  the  prod- 
ucts 300  X  15  and  150  x  30  are 
equal. 

No  matter  where  the 
weights  are  placed,  or  what 
weights  are  used  on  either 
side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  acting  force  F 
by  its  distance  I  from  the  fulcrum  (Fig.  150)  will  be  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  resisting  force  W  by  its  distance 


Fig.  150.  Illustrating  law  of  moments, 
viz.  Fl  =  WV 
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V  from  the  fulcrum.  Now  the  distances  I  and  V  are  called 
the  lever  arms  of  the  forces  F  and  W,  and  the  product  of  a 
force  by  its  lever  arm  is  called  the  moment  of  that  force.  The 
above  experiments  on  the  lever  may  then  be  generalized  in 
the  following  law.  The  moment  of  the  acting  force  is  equal  to 
the  moment  of  the  resisting  force.    Algebraically  stated,  it  is 

Fl  =  Wl'.  (4) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever, 
namely  W/F,  is  equal  to  l/l',  i.e.  to  the  lever  arm  of  the  acting 
force  divided  hy  the  lever  arm  of  the  resisting  force. 

209.  Addition  of  moments.  Let  200  g.,  for  example,  be  placed 
30  cm.  from  P  (Fig.  151),  and  on  the  other  side  100  g.,     ,  ^^ 

20  cm.  from  P,  and  let  the  point  be  found  at  which  another 
100  g.  weight  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium. 

P         ^^^  A  P        B 
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Fig.  151  Fig.  152 

Condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  bar  acted  upon  by  several  forces 

This  point  will  be  found  to  be  40  cm.  from  P,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
200  X  30=  100  X  20+100  x  40;  i.e.  that  the  moment  on  the  left  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  on  the  right. 

Next,  let  the  lever  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  152,  and  let  300  g.  be  hung 
at  A,  20  cm.  from  the  fulcrum  ;  100  g.  at  B,  15  cm.  from  the  fulcrum  ; 
and  50  g.  hung  over  the  pully  A,  the  thread  being  attached  at  a  distance 
40  cm.  from  the  fulcrum.  Then  let  the  point  be  found  at  which  a  weight 
of  200  g.  will  produce  equilibrium.  This  point  will  be  32.5  cm.  from 
the  fulcrum. 

It  will  be  seen  that 

300  X  20  +  50  X  40  =  100  x  15  +  200  x  32.5 ; 

i.e.  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  which  are  tending  to  make  the 
beam  rotate  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 


Fio.  153.  Showing  that  the  equation 
of  moments,  Fl  =  WV,  is  equiva- 
lent to  Fb  =  Wa' 
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fiioments  tending  to  make  it  rotate  m  the  opposite  direction.    This 
ia  the  general  statement  of  the  law  of  the  lever. 

210.  Work  expended  upon  and  accomplished  by  the  lever. 
We  have  just  s«en  that  when  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium  —  that 
is,  when  it  is  at  rest  or  ia  mov- 
ing uniformli/  —  the  relation 
between  the  acting  force  F 
and  the  resisting  force  W  ia 
expressed  in  the  equation  of 
moments,  viz.  Fl  =  WV.  Let 
U8  now  suppose,  precisely  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  pulleys, 
that  the  force  F  raises  the 
weight  W  through  a  small  distance  s'.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  point  A  to  which  F  ja  attaclied  must  move  through  a  dis- 
tance s  (Fig.  153).  From  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  APu 
and  BPin,  it  will  be  seen  that  l/V  is  equal  to  s/s'.  Hence  equa- 
tion (4),  which  represents  the  law  of  the  lever,  and  wliich 
may  be  written  Ff  W  =  /'//,  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 
/•/JT^s'A,  or 

Fs^  HV. 

Now  Fs  represents  the  work  done  by  the  acting  force  F,  and 
HV  the  work  done  against  the  I'esistuig  foi'ce  W.  Hence  the 
law  of  moments,  which  has  juat  beeu  found  by  experiment  to 
be  the  law  of  the  lever,  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that 
whenever  ivork  is  accomplished  hy  the  v^c  of  the  lever,  Ike  work 
expended  upon  the  lever  hy  the  acting  force  F  is  equal  to  the 
work  accomplished  hy  the  lever  against  the  resisting  force  W. 

211.  The  three  classes  of  levers.  It  is  customary  to  divide 
levers  into  three  clasaea,  as  follows. 

1.  In  levers  of  the  first  class  the  fulcrum  P  is  between 
the  acting  force  F  and  the  resisting  force  W  (Fig.  154).  The 
uechauical  advantage  of  levers  of  this  class  is  greater  ot  Vt'sa 
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tlian  unity,  according  as  the  lever  arm  I  of  the  acting  force'is 
greater  or  less  than  the  lever  arm  V  of  the  resisting  force. 

2.  In  levers  of  the  second   class  the  resiatiug  force  W  is 
between  the  acting  force   F  and   the  fulcrum  P   (Fig.  155). 


Here  the  lever  arm  of  the  acting  force,  ie.  the  distance  from 
F  to  P,  is  necessarily  greater  than  the  lever  arm  of  the  resisting 
force,  Le.  the  distance  from  W  to  P.  Hence  the  mechanical 
advantage  is  always  greater  than  one. 

3.  In  levers  of  the  third  class  the  acting  force  is  between 
the  resisting  force  and  the  fulcrum  (Fig.  156).  The  mechanical 
advantage  is  then  obviously  leas 
than  one,  i.e.  in  this  type  of  lever 
force  is  always  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  speed. 

QUESTIOHS   AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Explain  tho  principle  of  wcigliiog 
by  the  sWelyarda  (Fig.  157),    What  must 
be  the  weight  of  the  bob  P  if,  at  a  ilis- 
tancti  of  SO  cm.  from  the  fulcrum  0,  it  balances  n  weight  of  10  kg.  placed  at 
a  distance  of  2  cm.  from  0 1 

B.  In  which  of  the  three  classes  of  levers  does  the  wheelbarrow  belong  f 
grocer's  scales?   pliers?  sugar  tongs  ?   a  claw  hammer? 

3.  How  would  you  arrange  a  crowbar  to  use  it  as  a  lever  of  the  flret  olaa 
[ling  a  heavy  object  ?   as  a  lever  of  the  second  class  ? 


Fig.  167.   Sleelyaids 
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.  4.  A  tevcr  is  3  ft.  long.  Where  moHt  the  f ulcnun  be  placed  so  that  a 
weight  of  SOU  lb,  at  one  eiKl  eball  be  balanced  bj  50  lb.  at  the  other? 

8.  Two  boys  weigiiiiig  76  lb.  wid  DO  lli.  respeotively  are  balancing  on 
opposite  sidcB  of  a  teeter  Iward.  How  far  from  the  f  olcrura  must  the  emailer 
boy  ait  if  the  larger  one  is  5  ft.  from  it  ? 

6.  Two  bojs  cany  a  load  of  50  lb.  on  a  pole  between  Ibem.  II  the  load 
13  4  ft.  from  one  boy  and  0  ft.  from  the  other,  how  many  pounds  does  each 
boy  carry  ?  (Consider  the  force  eierted  by  one  of  the  boys  ae  the  acting 
force,  the  load  as  the  resisting  force,  and  the  second  boy  as  the  fulcrum.) 

7.  Where  must  a  ioail  of  100  lb.  be  placed  on  a  sticlc  10  ft.  long,  if  the 
man  who  holds  one  end  ia  te  support  SO  lb.,  while  the  man  at  the  other  end 
supports  70  lb.  ? 

The  Principle  of  Work 

212.  Statement  of  the  principle  of  work.  The  study  of 
jmlieya  led  us  to  the  coudusion  that  in  all  cases  where  such 
machines  are  used  the  work  done  by  the  acting  force  is  equal  to 
the  work  done  against  the  resisting  force,  provided  always  that 
the  motions  are  uniform,  and  that  friction  may  be  neglected. 
The  study  of  levers  led  to  precisely  the  same  result.  In  Chap- 
ter II  the  study  of  the  hydiaulic  press  showed  that  tlie  same 
law  applied  in  this  case  also,  for  it  was  shown  that  the  force  on 
the  small  piston  times  the  distance  through  which  it  moved  waa 
ecLual  to  the  force  on  the  large  piston  times  the  distance  through 
which  it  moved.  Similar  experiments  upon  all  sorts  of  machines 
lave  shown  that  in  all  cases  where  friction  may  be  neglected 
the  following  is  an  absolutely  general  law :  In  all  iiiechankal 
devices  of  whatever  sort  the  woric  expejided  upon  the  madivne  is 
equal  to  the  work  accomplished  iy  it. 

This  important  generalization  is  called  "  the  principle  of  work," 
and  was  first  enunciated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1687,  in  a 
scholium  to  the  third  law  of  motion.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fniitful  principles  ever  put  forward  in  the  history  of 
physics.  By  its  application  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  relation 
between  the  force  applied  and  the  force  overcome  in  any  sort  of 
machine,  provided  only  that  friction  is  negligible,  and  that  th& 
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motions  take  place  slowly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  produce,  or 
imagine,  a  displacement  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  then  to 
measure  or  calculate  tlie  corresponding  displace- 
ment at  the  other  end.  The  ratio  of  the  second 
displacement  to  the  first  is  the  ratio  of  the  force 
acting  to  the  force  overcome. 

213.  The  wheel  and  axle.  Let  us  apply  the 
work  prmciple  to  discover  the  law  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  (Fig.  1 58),  When  the  large  wheel  has 
made  one  revolution  tlie  point  A  moves  down 
a  distance  equEd  to  the  circumference  of  this 
wheel.  Duiing  this  time  the  weight  Wis  lifted 
a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axl& 
Hence  the  equation  Fs  =  Ws'  becomes  F  x  2  -n-R  =  IF  X  2  ttt-, 
where  R  and  r  are  the  radii  of  the 
wheel  and  axle  respectively.  This 
equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 
W/F=E/r;  (6) 

Le.  the  weight  lifted  on  the  axle  is  as 
many  times  ilie  force  applied  to  the 
wheel  as  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is 
times  Ike  radius  oftlte  axle.  Other- 
wise stated,  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  eqv.al 
to  the  radiits  of  the  iclieel  divided  by  the  radiiia  of  ih-e  axle. 

^  The  capstan  (Fig.  159)  is  a  special 
case  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  length 
of  the  lever  arm  taking  tlie  place  of 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
radi"us  of  the  barrel  corresponding  to 

the  radius  of  the  axle, 
Fm.  180.   The  inclined  plane 

214.  The  work  principle  applied 
to  the  inclined  plane.    The  work  done  against  gravity  in  lifting 


.  The  capstan 
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a  weight  W(Fig.  160)  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  plane  is 
evidently  equal  to  W  times  the  height  h  of  the  plane.  But  the 
work  done  hy  the  acting  force  F,  while  the  carriage  of  weight 
W  is  being  pulled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  plane,  is 
equal  to  F  times  the  length  I  of  the  plane.  Hence  the  principle ' 
of  work  gives 

Fl  =  Wk,  or  W/F  -  l/h ;  (6) 

ia  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  inclined  plane,  or  ike  ratio 
of  the  weight  lifted  to  the  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  is  ike 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  the  height  of  the  plane.    This 

is  precisely  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  

in  another  way  in  Chapter  II  (p.  19). 

215.  The  screw.  The  screw  (Fig.  161)  is  a 
combination  of  the  inclined  plane  and  the  lever. 
Its  law  is  easily  obtained  from  the  principle  of 
work.  When  tlie  force  which  acts  on  the  end 
of  the  lever  has  moved  this  point  throngh  one 
complete  revolution,  the  weight  W,  wliich  rests 
on  top  of  tlie  screw,  has  evidently  been  lifted 
tliTOugh  a  vertical  distance  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  two  adjoining  threads.  This  distance  d  is 
the  pitch  of  the  screw.  Hence,  if  we  represent  by  I  the  length 
of  the  lever,  the  work  principle  gives 


;  2  7r/  = 


Wd; 


(7) 


Le.  Oie  mechanical  advantage  of  the  screii;  or  ratio  of  the  weight 
lifted  to  the  force  applied,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  eireumfer- 
ence  of  the  circle  moved  over  by  the  end  of  the  lever,  to  the  distance 
between  the  threads  of  the  screw.  In  actual  practice  the  friction 
in  such  an  arrangement  is  always  very  great,  so  that  the 
mechanical  advantage  is  considerably  less  than  its  full  theoret- 
ical value.    The  common  jackscrew  just  described,  and  used 
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^^    chiefly  for  raising  biiildings,  the  letter  press  (Fig.  162),  and  the 
^1  ^^=35=1^=7—,  ^^^  ^■^^*''  ^^'^)  ^^^  ^  familiar  formB  of 

■  3'''*'Ttf'°'''*'^3  216.  A  train  of  geai 
wheela.  A  form  of  machine 
capable  of  very  high 
c:] lanital  a^i vantage 
train  of  gear  wlieels  shown 
inFig.lCi.  Letthestudent 
show  from  the  principle  of 

Ws",  that  the  mechanical  advantage, 


^ 


Fio.  IBS.  The 


\   Tig.  162.  The  letter 


.    -work,  namely  Fi  - 
a  device  ia 


1.  of  a 


'■  cpga  1 


217.  The  wotm  wheel.  Another  device  of  high  mecha,nical  advan- 
ige  is  the  worm  wheel  (Fig.  165).  Show  that  if  i  is  the  length  of  the 
rank  arm  C,  n  the  nnmber  of  teeth  in  the  eog  wheel  W,  and  r  the 

radius  of  the  axle,  the 

mechanical  advantage 

-.  ?VJ  2  Ttln  I 


This  device  ia  uaed 
:  frequently  when 
Fig.  164  the  primary  object  ia  to  Fig.  165 

Train  of  gear  wlieels       decrease  speed   rather  Tlio  ivonn  gear 

than  to  multiply  force. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  crank  handls  must  make  n  tnms  while  the  cr^ 
wheel  is  making  one. 

218.  The  differential  pulley.  In  the  differential  pulley  (Fig.  ISS) 
n  endleaa  chain  passes  first  over  the  fixed  pulley  j1,  then  down  over  the 
movable  pulley  C,  then  up  again  over  the  fixed  pulley  B,  which  is 
rigidly  attached  to  A ,  but  differs  slightly  from  it  in  diameter.  On  the 
I  circumference  of  all  the  pulleys  are  projections  which  fit  between  the 
links,  and  thus  keep  the  chains  from  slipping.    When  the   chain   ia 
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puDed  down  at  F,  as  in  Fig.  166 
(2),  until  the  upper  rigid  system  of 
pulleys  has  made  one  complete  revo- 
lution, the  chain  between  the  upper 
and  lower  pulleys  has  been  short- 
ened by  the  difference  between  the 
circumferences  of  the  pulleys  A  and 
B,  for  the  chain  has  been  pulled  up  a 
distance  equal  to  the  circunifereace 
of  the  larger  pulley  and  let  down  a 
distance  equal  to  the  ciruuinfereii*o 
of  the  smaller  pulley.  Hence  tlie 
load  W  has  been  lifted  hy  half  the 
difference  between  the  circumfer- 
ences of  A  and  B.  The  mechanical 
advantage  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
circiunferenco  o£  A  divided  liy  one  half  the  difference  between  the  ci 
cuinf  erences  of  A  and  B. 


.   The  differoutial  pulley 
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.  In  the  differential  wheel  and  asle  (Fig.  167)  the  rope  is  wound  in  oppo- 
lirections  on  two  iocles  of  different  diameter.  For  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  asle  the  weight  la  lifted  hy  a,  distauce 
equal  to  J  the  difference  between  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  two  axles.  If  the  cranlt  has  a 
radius  of  2  ft.,  the  larger  axle  a  diameter  of 
6  in.,  and  the  smaller 
one  a  diamc  ter  of  6  in, , 
find  tlie  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  the  arrange- 


2    A  barrel  is  being         1 
FiQ.  167.   Differential  ">1'^  "P  »  Pla°*  '«'1''<''' 

wicdlaaa  isI2ft.  long,  intoadoor- 

way  which  is  4  ft.  high. 
If  tla  barrel  weighs  SOO  lb.,  with  what  force  must  a      Fiu.  108.   The  com- 
mon push  on  it  parallel  to  the  plank  in  order  to  hoep  pound  lever 
it  from  rolling  back  ? 

8.  A  1600-lb.  safe  must  be  raised  5  ft    The  force  which  can  be  applied  U 
2&0lb.  What  is  the  shortest  inclined  planewhichcanbeusedfortlwi'ii'a.tsjwet 


J 
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4.  n.lnthecompouDdkverof  Fig.  168,^C  =  5ft.,BC=  lH.,DE  =  ilL, 
SO  =  8  iu.fSJ—  i  ft.,  and  JJ  =  2  ft.,  wliat  force  applied  at  J^  will  support 
a  weiglit  of  2000  lb.  at  W? 

5.  The  hay  scales  shown  in  Fig,  1S9  consist  of  a  compound  lever  with 
tulerumB  at  F,  F',  F",  and  F'".    If  Fo  and  F'o'  are  lengths  of  6  in. ,  FB  and 


6.  If  the  capstan  of  a,  ship  is 
long,  what  f ori.'e  a 


Fifi.  171.  The  era 

1/4  iu.  and  a  lever  arm  of  18  ii 
a  building  weighing  lOO.OOU  lb. 
the  end  of  each  lever  If  lliere  were 


and  the  levera  are  5  ft. 
1  order  to  raise  an  anchor 
weighing  2000  lb.  ? 

7.  In  Uio  windlass  o( 
Fig.  170  the  crank  handle 
has  a  length  of  2  ft.,  and 
the  barrel  a  diameter  of  B 
ill.  Ttiereare20cogsiDthe 
small  cog  wheel  and  60  in 
the  large  one.  What  is  the 
lucehanlcal  advantage  of 
the  arrangement? 

8.  A  force  of  70  kg,  on 
a  wheel  whose  diameter  la 
3  m,  balances  a  weight  of 
100  kg,  on  the  axle.  Find 
the  diameter  of  the  asle. 

I  9.  Ten  jackscrewa  each 

of  which  has   a   pitch   of 

are  lieing  worked  simultaneously  to  raise 

What  furee  would  have  lu  be  exerl«i  at 

friction  ? 
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10.  It  a  worm  wheel  (Fig.  l<iS>  baa  40  teeth,  and  the  crank  ie  30  cm. 
long,  while  the  radius  ol  the  axle  1h  3  cm.,  what  la  the  mecbauical  advan- 
tage of  tlie  arrangement  ? 

H.  If  m  the  crane  of  Fig.  171  the  crank  arm  has  a  leugtli  of  1/2  m.,  and 
the  gear  wheels  A,  B,  C,  and  H  have  12,  48,  IZ,  and  60  cogs  respectively, 
while  the  axle  over  which  the  chain  runs  has  a  radius  of  ID  cm.,  what  is  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  crane  ? 
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819.  Definition  of  power.  When  a  given  load  has  been 
raised  a  given  distance  a  given  amount  of  work  has  been  done, 
whether  the  time  consumed  in  doing  it  ia  small  or  great.  Time 
is  therefLire  not  a  factor  wliich  enters  into  the  determination  of 
work ;  but  it  is  often  as  important  to  know  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  done  as  to  know  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 
The  rate  of  doing  work  is  called  power,  or  activity.  Thus,  if  P 
represent  power,  W  the  work  done,  and  t  the  time  required  to 
do  it, 

(10) 


w 


220.  Horse  power.  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  engine,  considered  that  an  average  horse  could  do 
33,000  ft.  lb.  of  work  per  minute,  or  550  ft.  lb.  per  second. 
The  metric  equivalent  is  76.06  kg.  m.  per  second.  Tliis  number 
is  probably  considerably  too  high,  but  it  has  been  taken  ever  since, 
in  English-speaking  countries,  as  the  unit  of  power,  and  named 
the  horse  vomer  (H.P.).  The  power  of  steam  engines  has  usually 
been  rated  in  horse  power.  The  horae  power  of  an  ordinary  rail- 
road locoraotix-e  is  from  500  to  1000.  Stationary  engines  and 
steamboat  engines  of  the  largest  size  often  run  from  5000  to 
20,000  H.P.  The  power  of  an  average  horse  is  about  3/4  H.P,, 
and  that  of  an  ordinary  man  about  1/7  H.P. 

221.  The  kilowatt.  In  the  metric  system  the  erg  has  been 
taken  as  the  absolute  unit  of  work.  The  corresponding  unit  of 
power  is  aa  erg  per  second.    This  is,  however,  so  small  that  it 
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is  customary  to  take  aa  the  practical  unit  10,000,000  ergs  per 
seoond,  Le.  one  joule  per  second  (see  §  203,  p.  147).  This  unit  is 
cjalled  the  watt,  in  honor  of  James  Watt.  The  power  of  dynamos 
and  electric  motors  is  almost  always  expressed  in  kilowatts,  a 
kilowatt  representing  1000  watts,  and  in  modem  practice  even 
st«am  engines  are  being  increasingly  rated  in  kilowatts  rather 
than  in  horse  power.  A  horae  power  is  equivalent  to  746  watts ; 
it  may  therefore  in  general  be  coasidered  to  be  3/4  of  a  kilowatt. 
232.  Definition  of  energy.  The  energy  of  a  body  is  defined 
as  its  capacity  for  doing  work.  In  general,  inanimate  bodies 
possess  energy  only  because  of  work  which 
has  been  done  upon  tliem  at  some  previous 
time.  Thus,  suppose  a  kilogram  weight  is 
lifted  from  the  first  position  in  Fig.  172 
through  a  height  of  one  meter,  and  placed 
upon  the  hook  II  at  the  end  of  a  cord  which 
passes  over  a  frictionless  pulley  p  and  ia  at- 
tached at  the  other  end  to  a  second  kilogram 
■>  weight  S.    The  operation  of  Ufting  A  from 

I 1         position  1  to  position  2  has  required  an  expend- 

FiQ.  172.  IlinBtra-  iture  upon  it  of  1  kg.  m.  (100,000  gr.  cm.,  or 
Hon  of  potential  98,000,000  ergs)  of  work.  But  m  position  2, 
energy  ^  ^  itself  possessed  of  a  certain  capacity  for 

,  doing  work  which  it  did  not  have  before.  For  if  it  is  now 
started  downward  by  the  application  of  the  slightest  conceiv- 
able force,  it  will,  of  it«  own  accord,  return  to  position  1,  and 
will  in  so  doing  raise  the  kili^ram  weight  B  through  a  height 
of  1  m.  In  other  words,  it  will  do  upon  B  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  was  originally  done  upon  it. 

223.  Potential  and  kinetic  energy.  A  body  may  have  a 
capacity  for  doing  work  not  only  because  it  has  been  given  an 
elevated  position,  but  also  because  it  has  in  some  way  acquired 
velocity:  e,g.  a  heavy  fly  wheel  will  keep  machinery  running 
for  some  time  after  the  power  has  been  shut  off ;  a  bullet  shot 
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upward  will  lift  itself  a  great  distance  against  gravity  because  of 
the  velocity  which  has  been  imparted  to  it.  Similarly,  any  body 
which  is  hi  motion  is  able  to  rise  against  gi-avity,  or  to  set 
other  bodies  in  motion  by  colliding  with  them,  or  to  overcome 
resistances  of  any  conceivable  sort.  Hence,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish between  the  energy  which  a  body  may  have  because  of 
an  advantageous  position,  and  the  enei^y  which  it  may  have 
because  it  is  in  motion,  the  two  terms  "  potential "  aud  "  kinetic  " 
enei^  are  used.  Potential  enei^y  includes  the  energy  of  lifted 
weiglita,  of  coiled  or  stretched  springs,  of  bent  bows,  etc. ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  eneri/y  of  •position,  while  kinetic  energy  is  energy  of 
motion. 

224.  Transformations  of  potential  and  kinetic  energy.  The 
swinging  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  oscdlatiou  of  a  weight  attached 
to  a  spiing,  illustrate  well  the  way  in 
which  enei^  which  has  once  been  put 
into  a  hotly  may  be  transformed  back 
and  forth  between  the  potential  and 
kinetic  varieties.  When  the  pendulum 
bob  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  its  arc 
it  possesses  no  energy  of  either  type, 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  as  low  as 
it  can  be,  and  on  the  other,  it  baa  no 
velocity.  When  we  pull  it  up  the  arc 
to  the  position  A  (Fig.,17.3),  we  do  an 
amount  of  work  upon  it  which  is  equal 
in  gram  centimeters  to  its  weight  in 
grama  times  the  distance  AD  in  centimeters ;  i.e.  we  store  up  in 
it  this  amount  of  potential  energy.  As  now  the  bob  falls  to  C 
this  potential  enei^  is  completely  transformed  into  kinetic. 
That  this  kinetic  energy  at  C  is  exactly  equal  to  the  potential 
energy  at  A  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  friction  is  completely 
eliminated,  the  bob  rises  to  a  point  B  such  that  HE  is  equal  to 
AD.   We  see,  therefore,  that  at  the  ends  of  its  swing  the  e\ie^:ei 


Fig.  173.  Transfonnatioii 
of  potential  and  kinetic 
energy 
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of  the  peudulum  is  all  potential,  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
awing  its  energy  is  all  kinetic.  In  intermediate  positions  the  en- 
ergy ia  part  potential  and  part  kinetic,  but  the  sum  of  the  two 
is  equal  to  the  original  potential  energy.^ 

235.  General  statement  of  th«  law  of  frictionless  machines. 
In  our  development  of  the  law"  of  machines,  which  led  ua  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  acting  force  is  always 
equal  to  the  work  of  the  reaiating  force,  we  were  careful  to 
make  two  important  assumptions,  —  first,  that  friction  waa  negli- 
gible, and  second  that  the  motions  were  all  either  uniform  or 
so  alow  that  no  appreciable  velocities  were  imparted.  In  other 
words,  we  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  acting  force  was 
expended  simply  iu  lifting  weights  or  compressing  .springs,  Le. 
in  storing  up  potential  enei^y.  If  now  we  drop  the  second 
assumption,  a  very  simple  experiment  will  show  that  our  con- 
clusion must  be  somewhat  modified.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
instead  of  lifting  a  500-g.  weight  slowly  by  means  of  a  balance, 
we  jerk  it  up  suddenly.  We  shall  now  find  that  the  initial  pull 
indicated  by  the  balance,  instead  of  being  500  g.,  will  be  con- 
siderably more,  —  perhaps  as  much  as  several  thousand  grama 
if  the  pull  is  sufficiently  sudden.  This  ia  obviously  because  the 
acting  force  ia  now  overcoming  nut  merely  the  500  g.  which 
represents  the  resistance  of  gravity,  hut  alao  the  inertia  of  the 
body,  since  velocity  is  being  imparted  to  it.  Now  work  done 
in  imparting  velocity  to  a  body,  ie.  in -overcoming  its  inertia, 
always  appears  as  kinetic  energy,  while  work  done  in  overcomii^ 
gravity  appears  as  the  potential  enei^  of  a  lifted  weight.  Hence, 
whether  the  motions  produced  by  machines  are  alow  or  fast,  if 
friction  is  negligible,  the  law  for  all  devicea  for  traustormii^ 
work  may  be  stated  thus :  The  worlc  of  the  acting  farce  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies  stored  up  in 
the  TJiass  acted  upon.    In  machinea  which  work  against  gravity 
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the  body  UBnally  starts  from  rest  and  is  left  at  rest,  so  that  the 
kinetic  energy  resulting  from  the  whole  operation  is  zero.  Hence 
in  eiieh  cases  the  work  done  is  the  weight  lifted  times  the  height 
through  which  it  is  htted,  whether  the  motion  is  slow  or  fast. 
The  kinetic  energy  imparted  to  the  hody  in  starting  is  all  given 
up  by  it  in  stopping. 

226.  The  measure  of  potential  and  kinetic  energy.   The  ' 
measure  of  the  potential  energy  of  any  lifted  body,  such  as  a 
lifted  pile  driver,  is  equal  to  the  work  which  has  been  spent  in 
lifting  the  body.    Thus  if  h  ia  the  height  in  eentimetera  and  M 
the  weight  in  grams,  then  the  potential  enei'gy  P.E.  of  the  lifted 

PJE.  =  Mh  gram  centimeters,  (11) 

Since  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  for  M  grama  is  Mg 
dynes,  if  we  wish  to  expreaa  the  potential  energy  in  ei^ 
instead  uf  in  gram  centimeters,  we  have 

P.E.  ==  Mgk  ergs.  (12) 

Since  thia  energy  is  all  transformed  into  kinetic  enei^  when 
the  mas.^  falls  the  distance  h,  the  product  Mgh  also  repreaenta 
the  number  of  erga  of  kinetic  energy  which  the  moving  weight 
has  when  it  stiikes  the  pile. 

If  we  wish  to  expresa  this  kiaelic  energy  in  terniB  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  weight  strikes  the  pile,  in.st«ad  of  the  height  from 
wliich  it  had  fatleu,  we  liave  ooly  to  substitute  for /i  its  value  in  terms  of 
J  and  the  velocity  acquired  (see  equation  (5),  p.  31),  namely  A  —  v^/'ig. 
This  gives  the  kinetic  energy  K.E.  ia  the  form 

K.E.  =  \  Mv-'  ergs.  (13) 

Since  it  makes  no  difference  how  a  body  has  acquired  ita  velocity, 
thi8  represents  the  general  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  in  ergn  of  any 
moving  body,  in  terms  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity. 

Thus  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  100-g.  bullet  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  10,000  cm.  per  second  is 

K.E.  =  5  X  100  X  (10,000)=  =  5,000,000,000  erga. 
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Since  1  gram  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  980  ergs,  the  energy  of  this 
bullet  is  liLQ-op^o^p^  -  5,102,000  g.  cm.,  or  51.02  kg.  m. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  powder  pushing  on  the  bullet  as  it 
moved  through  the  rifle  barrel  did  51.02  kilogram  meters  of  work  upon 
the  bullet  in  giving  it  the  velocity  of  100  m.  per  second. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  must  be  the  power  in  kilowatts  of  the  engines  supplying  the 
city  water  in  problem  3,  p.  147  ?  Express  the  power  also  in  horse  power. 
(Assume  a  24-hour  day.) 

2.  What  must  be  the  horse  power  of  an  engine  which  is  to  pump  10,000  1. 
of  water  per  second  from  a  mine  100  m.  deep  ? 

3.  A  water  motor  discharges  100  1.  of  water  per  minute  when  fed  from 
a  reservoir  in  which  the  water  surface  stands  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
motor.  If  all  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  were  transformed  into 
work  in  the  motor,  what  would  be  the  hoi*se  power  of  the  motor?  (The 
potential  energy  of  the  water  is  the  amount  of  work  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  it  back  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir.) 

4.  A  pile  driver  weighing  3000  lb.  is  raised  to  a  height  of  20  ft.  and 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  head  of  a  pile  which  it  drives  4  in.  What  trans- 
formations of  energy  take  place  in  the  whole  operation,  and  what  is  the 
average  resistance  offered  by  the  earth  ?  (Remember  that  work  is  equal  to 
force  X  distance.) 

5.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  about  160  ft.  high.  It  is  estimated  that  700,000 
tons  of  water  pass  over  them  per  minute.  If  this  energy  could  all  be  utilized, 
what  horse  power  could  be  obtained  from  the  falls  ? 

6.  A  200-g.  ball  leaves  a  bat  with  a  velocity  of  20  m.  per  second.  Find 
its  K.E.  in  g.  cm. 

7.  A  train  weighing  200  metric  tons  is  moving  at  a  rate  of  80  km.  per 
hour.  Find  its  K.E.  in  kilogram  meters.  (Find  the  energy  first  in  ergs, 
then  reduce  to  kilogram  meters.) 


227.  Friction  always  results  in  wasted  work.    All  nf  the 

experiments  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  were  so  arraiiged 
tii&b  friction  could  be  neglected  or  eliminated.  So  long  as  this 
condition  was  fulfilled  it  was  found  that  the  result  of  universal 
experience  could  be  stated  in  the  law,  Tlie  work  done  by  the  act- 
ing force  ia  equal  to  lite  sum  of  the  kinetic  aiid  potential  energies 
stored  up.  In  other  words,  if  there  were  no  friction,  no  work 
would  ever  be  wasted.  We  should  be  able  to  obtain  from  every 
machine  exactly  aa  much  work  as  we  put  into  it,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

But  wherever  friction  is  present  tliis  law  is  found  to  be  inex- 
act, for  the  work  of  the  acting  force  is  then  always  somewhat 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  stored 
up.  If,  tor  example,  a  block  is  pulled  over  the  horizontal  sur- 
face of  a  table,  at  the  end  of  the  motion  no  velocity  has  been 
imparted  to  the  block,  and  hence  no  kinetic  energy  has  been 
stored  up.  Further,  the  block  has  not  been  lifted  nor  put  into 
a  condition  of  elastic  strain,  and-  hence  no  potential  enei^  has 
been  communicated  to  it.  We  cannot  in  any  way  obtain  from 
the  block  more  work  after  the  motion  than  we  could  have 
obtained  before  it  was  moved.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  of 
the  work  which  was  done  in  moving  the  block  against  the 
friction  of  the  table  was  wasted  work.  Experience  shows  that, 
in  general,  where  work  is  done  against  friction  it  can  never  be 
regained.  Before  considering  what  becomes  of  this  waeXAd.^ts^ 
16T 
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we  shall  consider  some  of  the  factors  on  wliich  friction  depends, 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  are  found  by  experiment  to  hold 
in  cases  in  which  friction  occurs. 

228.  Laws  of  sliding  friction.  The  unavoidable  irregularities 
in  aU  surfaces  make  accurate  experiments  upon  friction  impos- 
sible. The  following  laws  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  rough 
approximations.  They  may  easily  be  verified  in  a  general  way 
by  pulling  a  block  over  a  smooth  board  with  the  aid  of  a  spring 
balance,  or  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  weights  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  174. 

1.  The  friction  between  two  solid  surfaces  is  greater  at  start- 
ing than  after  the  motion  has  begun.    This  is  doubtless  because 

the  inequalities  in  the   upper 
M  surface  sink  into  those  in  the 

I      TIT      J 

J ^  ^^^^      lower  more  completely  at  rest 

than  in  motion. 

2.  After  the  motion  has 
Fig.  174.  Coefficient  of  started  the  friction  between  solid 

friction  „  •      •    j  j     j.      i;  xv 

A  surfaces  is  mdependent  of  the 
speed  of  the  motion. 

3.  Friction  between  two  surfaces  is  proportional  to  pressure ; 
Le.  doubling  the  weight  Woi  block  and  load  together  (Fig.  174) 
makes  it  necessary  to  double  the  force  F  required  to  maintain 
uniform  motion. 

4  Friction  is  independent  of  extent  of  surface  so  long  as 
the  total  force  pressing  the  two  surfaces  together  is  constant; 
Le.  it  requires  the  same  force  to  keep  a  brick  sliding  on  its  end 
as  on  its  side.    This  result  follows  necessarily  from  3. 

229.  Coefficient  of  friction.  From  3  and  4  of  the  preceding 
section  it  follows  that  if  F  (Fig.  174)  is  the  force  necessary 
to  maintain  uniform  motion  in  the  weight  W,  then  the  ratio 
^/TT  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  two  surfaces  in  con- 
tact. It  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  given  materials. 
Thus  if  i^  is  300  g.  and  W  800  g.,  then  the  coefficient  of  friction 


between  the  table  and  the  block  is  |gg  =  ,375.    The  coefficient 
of  iron  upon  iron  is  about  ,2,  of  oak  on  oak  about  ,4. 

230.  Rolling  fnction.  Tlie  chief  cause  ot  sliditig  frictiun  is  the  inter 
locking  of  minute  projections  (shown  greatly  n  ^nih  1  it  i  I  c  and  d 
in  Fig.  175).     When  a  round  solid 

roHn  over  a  smooth  surface  the  fric-        _5e  -i        — a^K-_^ 

tional  resistance  is  genPrdlly  much      ^^^  '     ^^^P 

Jess  than  when  it  slides  e  g  the 
coefficient  of  friction  of  east-iron 
wheels  rolling  oa  iron  rails  may  be  as 
low  Bs  .002,  i.e.  yJj  of  the  sliding  friction  of  iron  on  iron.  This  means 
that  a.  pull  of  1  Ih.  will  keep  a  500-lb.  car  in  motion.  Sliding  friction 
ia  not,  however,  entirely  dispensed  with  in  ordinary  wheels,  for  although 
the  rim  of  the  wlieel  rolls  on  the  track,  the  axle  slides  continuously  at 
some  point  c  (Fig.  176)  upon  the  surface  of  the  journal. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  ball     ■         ...     I  '  lat  the  slid- 

ing friction  in  the  hub  is  almost  con  '         .  :  ng  friction. 


Fig   17j    Illustiatmg  fnUion  oi 
rubbing  surfaces 


Fiu. 


Common  bearing 


231.  Fluid  friction.  When  a  solid  moves  through  a  fluid,  as  when 
a  bullet  moves  tlirougli  tlie  air  or  a  ship  through  the  water,  the  resist- 
ance encountered  is  not  at  all  independent  of  velocity,  as  in  the  case 
of  solid  friction,  but  increases  for  slow  speeds  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  and  for  high  speeds  at  a  rate  considerably  greater. 
This  explains  why  it  is  so  expensive  to  run  a  fast  train  ;  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  resistance  so  long  as 
the  train  is  moving  slowly,  becomes  the  predominant  factor  at  high 
speeds.  The  resistance  offered  to  eteanihoats  running  at  high  speeds  is 
nsnally  coasidered  to  increase  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  Thus  the 
Ceiirk,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  having  a  speed  of  17  knots,  has  a  horse 
power  of  14.000,  and  a  total  weiglit  when  loaded  of  about  38,000  tons, 
while  the  KaUer  WiUielia  II,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  having  a 
speed  of  24  knots,  has  engines  ot  40.000  horae  power,  although  the 
total  weight  when  loaded  is  only  20,000  tons. 
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232.  Internal  friction.  When  a  lead  bullet  strikes  a 
a  tai^et  the  layei's  of  lead  slip  over  one  another  in  the  process 
of  flattening,  and  thus  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  hullet 
is  wasted  in  internal  friction  within  the  lead.  This  waste  of 
enei^  because  of  internal  friction  takes  place,  to  some  extent, 
whenever  a  body  is  distorted,  but  in  elastic  bodies  the  waste  is 
much  less  rapid  than  in  inelastic  ones.  Thus  when  a  rubber 
ball  is  dropped  upon  a  atone  sidewalk,  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  ball  just  before  impact  is  largely  transformed  into  potential 
energy  of  strain,  and  this  ia  again  transformed  into  kinetic  en- 
ergy in  the  rebound.  But  since  the  ball  will  never  rebound 
quite  to  its  original  height,  we  know  that  there  is  in  this  case 
also  a  certain  amount  of  energy  wasted  in  internal  friction 
within  the  balL  In  general,  the  greater  the  amount  of  permanent 
deformation  the  greater  the  waste  in  internal  friction. 

QITBSTIOITS  AND  PROBLEHS 

1.  Why  is  it  harder  for  a  team  of  horses  lo  start  a  heavy  load  on  a  liard 
road  than  to  keep  it  going  after  it  ia  starttd  ?   Give  two  reiisons. 

5.  Why  is  a  streaiji  swifter  at  the  center  than  at  the  backs  ? 

3.  A  smooth  hlock  is  10  x  8  x  3  inches.  Compare  ttie  distances  which  it 
will  slide  wlieii  given  a  certain  loitial  -velocity  on  smooth  Ice,  tf  resting  first 
on  a  10  X  8  face ;  second,  on  a  10  x  3  face ;  and  third,  on  an  8  x  3  face. 

4.  What  is  the  coefBcient  of  friction  of  brass  on  brass  it  o.  force  of  20  lb. 
Is  required  to  maintain  uniform  motion  In  a  brass  block  weighing  200  lb., 
when  it  slides  horizontally  on  a  brass  feed  ? 

8.  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  a  block  and  a  table  is  .3.  What 
force  will  be  required  to  keep  a  block  weighing  500  g.  in  uniform  motiou  ? 

6.  In  what  way  is  friction  an  advantage  in  lilting  buildings  with  a  jack- 
Borew?  In  what  way  ia  it  a  diaadvantage  ? 


233.  Definition  of  efficiency.  Since  it  is  only  in  an  ideal 
machine  that  there  is  no  friction,  in  all  actual  machines  the 
work  done  by  the  acting  force  always  exceeds,  by  the  amount 
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of  the  work  done  against  friction,  the  amount  nt  potential  and 
kinetic  energy  stored  up.  We  have  seen  that  the  latter  is  wasted 
work  in  the  sense  that  it  can  never  he  regained.  Since  the  enei^ 
stored  up  represents  work  wliich  can  be  regained,  it  is  termed 
■useful  work.  In  most  machines  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
useful  work  as  large  a  fraction  of  the  total  work  expended  as 
possible.  Th^  ratio  of  the  useful  work  to  the  total  work  done  by 
the  acting  force  is  called  the  Efficiency  of  the  machine.    Thus 

,,„  .  _  Useful  work  accomphahed  . 

Total  work  expended 

Thus,  if  JD  the  system  of  pulleys  shown  in  Fig.  148  it  is  neeesaary 
to  add  a  weight  of  50  g.  at  F'ya  order  to  pull  up  slowly  an  added  weight 
of  249  g.  at  W,  the  work  done  Ly  the  50  g.  while  F  ia  moving  over 
1  cm.  will  be  50  X  1  g.  cm.    The  useful  work  accomplished  in  the  same 

time  is  240  x  i  g.  cm.    Hence  the  efficiency  is  equal  to         ^^  =  J  =  80%. 


234.  Efficiencies  of  some  simple  machines.  In  simple  levers 
the  friction  is  generally  so  small  as  to  be  n^ligible ;  hence  the 
efficiency  of  such  machines  is  approximately  100%.  When 
inclined  planes  are  used  as  machines  the  friction  is  also  small, 
80  that  the  efficiency  generally  lies  between  90%  and  100%. 
The  efficiency  of  the  commercial  block  and  tackle  (Fig.  148), 
with  several  movable  pulleys,  is  usually  considerably  less,  vary- 
ing between  40%  and  60%.  In  the  jackscrew  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  very  large  amount  of  friction,  so  that  although  the 
mechanical  advantage  is  enormous,  the  efficiency  is  often  as 
low  as  25%.  The  differential  pulley  of  Fig.  166  has  also  a  very 
high  mechanical  advantage  with  a  very  small  efficiency.  Gear 
wheels  such  as  those  shown  in  Fip.  164,  or  chain  gears  such  as 
those  used  in  bicycles,  are  machines  of  comparatively  high 
efficiency,  often  utilizing  between  90%  and  100%  of  the  energy 
expended  upon  them. 
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235  Efficiency  of  orershot  water  wheels.  The  overshat  water  wheel 
(Fig  17M)  utilizes  chiefly  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  at  S ;  tor 
the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  buckets.  The  work  expended 
on  the  wheel  per  aecond,  in  ft.lh.  or  g.  cm., 
IS  tlie  product  of  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  passes  over  it  per  second  bj  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  falls.  The  efficiency 
IS  the  work  which  the  wheel  can  uccompliHh 
iQ  a  second,  divided  by  this  quantity, 
feuch  wheels  are  very  common  in  moun- 
tainous regions,  where  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
considerable  fall,  but  where  the  atreama 
carry  a  small  eolume  of  water.  The  effi- 
ciency is  high,  being  often  between  80% 
and  flO^.  The  loss  is  due  not  only  to  the 
Fi<i.  178.  Overahot  water  f"etion  in  tlie  bearings  and  gears  (see  C), 
y,]i(^[  but  also  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  w&ter 

is  spilled  from  the  buckets,  or  passes  over 
without  entering  them  at  all.     Thia  may 
still  be  regarded  as  a  frictional  loss,  since 
the  energy  disappears  in  iuternal  friction 
when  the  water  strikes  the  ground. 

236.  Efficiency  of  undershot  water 
wheels.  The  old-style  undershot  wheel 
(Fig.  179),  so  common  in  flat  countries 
where  there  is  little  fall  but  abundance 
of  water,  utilizes  only  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  water  run- 
ning through  the  race  from  A .  It  seldom  trana- 
fcirrns  into  useful  work  more  than  25%  or  S0% 
of  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  aboTe  tha 
dam.  There  are,  however,  certain  modem  forma 
iif  undershot  wheel  which  are  extremely  efficient. 
For  example,  the  PeltiM  iiiheel  (Fig.  180),  devel- 
oped since  1880,  and  now  very  commonly  used 
for  small-power  purposes  in  cities  supplied  with 
waterworks,  sometimes  has  an  efficiency  as  high 
delivered  from  a  nozzle  O  against  cup-ahapad 
1  the  figure. 


buckets  arranged  ) 
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237.  Bfficiencj  of  water  turbines.  The  turbine  wheel  was  invented  ii 
France  in  1833,  and  is  now  used  more  than  any  otiier  fonii  of  water  ' 
wheel.  It  standa  completely  under  water  in.  a  case  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lurbine  pit,  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Fig.  181  ahoWH  one  of  several 
methods  of  installing  aiich  a  wheel.  AB  is  the  turbine  pit  and  C  the 
outer  case  into  which  the  water  enters  from  the  pit.  Fig.  1S2  shows 
the  outer  case  with  contained  turbine  ;  Fig.  183  is  the  inner  case  in 
which  are  the  fixed  guides   O,  which   direct   the   water  at  the  most 


turbine  wheel 


advantageous  a:igle  against  the  blade!<  of  the  wheel  insidej  Fig.  184  is 
the  wheel  itself ,  and  Fig  13^  is  a  section  of  wheel  and  inner  case,  show- 
ing how  the  water  enters  through  the  guides  and  iiupingea  upon  the 
blades  W.  The  spent  water  simply  falls  down  from  the  blades  into 
the  tailrace  (Fig,  ISI ),  The  amount  of  water  which  passes  through 'the 
turbine  can  he  controlled  by  means  of  the  rod  P  (Fig.  la3),  which  can 
he  tnmed  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  avte  of  the  openings  between 
the  guides  f!  (Fig.  183).  Tlie  energy  expended  upon  the  turbine  per  sec- 
ond is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  water  which  passsB  through  it  by  ths 
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height  of  the  turbine  pit.  Efflcienciea  as  high  aa  90%  have  been  attained 
with  such  wheels.  The  moat  powerful  turbine  in  existence  ia  at  Sha- 
weneg&n  Falls,  Qaebec,  Canada.  The  pit  ia  135  ft.  deep,  the  wheel 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  horee  power  developed  10,500. 

QUESTIONS   AND  FROBLBHS 

I.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pull  on  a  block  a 
ill  order  to  lift  a  weight  of  400  lb.,  and  if  the  force  v 
raiBe  the  weiglit  1  ft.,  wbat  is  the  efBciency  of  the  system  ? 

S.  How  many  strands  of  rope  were  supporting  the  weight  in  the  previous 
problem  ? 

S.  The  largest  overshot  water  wheel  in  eaistence  is  at  Laxey,  on  the  Mb 
of  Man.  It  has  a  hDrse  power  of  150,  O:  diameter  of  72.5  ft.,  and  an  etSciency 
at  86%.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  pass  over  it  per  second  ?  (1  ou.  ft. 
weighs  62.3  lb.) 

4.  The  Niagara  turbine  pita  are  L3G  ft.  deep  and  their  average  horse 
power  is  0000.  Their  efficiency  is  85%.  How  much  water  does  each  turbine 
discharge  per  minute  ? 

G.  There  is  a  Pelton  wheel  at  tlie  Sutro  tunnel  in  Nevada  which  ia  driven 
by  water  aupplie<l  from  a  reservoir  2100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  motor. 
The  diameter  of  the  nozzle  ia  but  1/2  In.,  and  that  of  the  wheel  but  8  ft., 
yet  100  H.P.  ia  developed.  If  the  efficiency  is  60%,  how  many  cubic  feet  of 
water  are  discharged  per  second  7 


Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat^ 

238.  What  becomes  of  wasted  work  ?  In  all  of  the  devicea 
for  transforming  work  which  we  have  considered  we  have  found 
that  on  account  of  frictional  resistances  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  work  expended  upon  the  machine  is  wasted.  The  question 
which  at  once  suggests  itself  is,  "  What  hecomes  of  this  wasted 
work  ? "  The  following  fanuliar  facte  suggest  an  answer.  When 
two  sticks  are  vigorously  rubbed  together  they  become  hot; 
augers  and  drills  often  become  too  hot  to  liold;  matches  are 

>  This  anbjeet  should  bo  prei^dod  by  n  laboratory  experiment  upon  the  "  law 
nt  mlztDTes,"  and  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  experiments  upon  speclflr 
heat  and  mechanical  equivalent.  See,  for  example,  Experiments  18, 19,  and  30, 
anthars'  manual. 
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ignited  by  friction;  if  a  strip  of  lead  be  struck  a  few  sharp 
blows  with  a  hammer,  it  is  appreciably  warmed.  Now  since  we 
learned  iu  Chapter  V  that,  according  to  modern  notions,  increas- 
ing the  temperature  of  a  body  means -simply  increasing  the 
average  velocity  of  its  molecules,  and  therefore  theix  average 
kinetic  enei^y,  the  above  facts  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  each  case  the  mechanical  energy  expended  has  been 
simply  transformed  into  the  euei^  of  molecular  motion.  This 
view  was  first  brought  into  prominence  in  1708  by  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Eumford,  an  American  by  birth.  It  was  first 
carefully  test«d  by  the  English  physicist,  James  Prescott  Joide 
{1818—1889),  in  a  series  of  epoch-making  experiments  extend- 
ing from  1842  to  1870.  In  order  to  understand  these  experi- 
ments we  inuat  first  learn  how  beat  quantities  are  measured. 

239.  Unit  of  heat, — the  calorie.  A  unit  of  heat  is  defined 
as  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  g.  of  water  through  1°  C.  This  unit  is  called  the  calorie. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  a  hundred  grams  of  water  has  its  tem- 
perature raised  four  degrees,  we  say  that  four  hundred  caloriea 
of  heat  have  entered  the  water.  Similarly,  when  a  hundred 
grams  of  water  has  its  temperature  lowered  ten  degrees,  we  say 
that  a  thousand  calories  have  passed  out  of  the  water.  If,  then, 
we  wish  to  measure,  for  instaace,  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
in  a  lead  b'ldlet  when  it  strikes  against  a  target,  we  have  only 
to  let  the  spent  bullet  fall  into  a  known  weight  of  water  and  to 
measure  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  temperature 
of  the  water  rises.  The  product  of  the  number  of  grams  of  water 
by  its  rise  in  temperature  is  then,  by  definition,  the  number  of 
calories  of  heat  which  have  passed  into  the  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  definition  we  make  no 
assumption  whatever  as  to  what  heat  is.  Previous  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  pbysidats  generally  held  it  to  be  an  invisible, 
weightless  fluid,  the  passage  of  which  into  or  out  of  a  body 
caused  it  to  grow  hot  or  cold.    This  view  accounts  well  etov.^ 
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for  the  heating  which  a  hody  experiences  when  it  is  held  in 
contact  with  a  flame  or  other  hot  hody,  but  it  has  ditiieulty 
in  explaining  the  heating  produced  by  rubbing  or  pounding. 
Eumford's  view  accounts  easily  for  this,  as  we  liave  seen,  while 
it  accounts  no  less  easily  for  the  heating  of  cold  bodies  by  con- 
tact with  hot  ones ;  for  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  hotter  and 
therefore  more  energetic  molecules  of  the  hot  hody  as  coni- 
liiunicating  their  energy  to  the  molecules  of  the  colder  body 
in  much  the  same  way  in  wliich  a  rapidly  moving  billiaid  boll 
transfers  part  of  its  kinetic  eneigy  to  a  more  slowly  moving 
ball  against  which  it  strikes. 

2U.  Joule's  experiment  on  the  heat  developed  by  friction. 
Joule  argued  that  if  the  heat  produced  by  friction,  etc,  is 
indeed  merely  mechanical 
energy  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  molecules  of  the 
heated  body,  then  the  same 
number  of  calories  must 
always  be  produced  by  the 
disappearance  of  a  given 
amount  of  mechanical  en- 
ergy. And  this  must  he  true 
no  matter  whether  the  work 
is  expended  in  overcoming 
tlie  friction  of  wood  on  wood, 
of  iron  on  iron,  in  percussion,  in  compression,  or  in  any  other 
conceivable  way.  To  see  whether  or  not  this  were  so  he  caused 
mechanical  energy  to  disappear  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
and  measured  in  every  case  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 

la  liis  first  exptiriinent  Le  caused  paddle  wheels  to  rotate  in  a  vessel 
of  water  by  means  o£  falling  weights  IV  (Fig.  18(1).  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  gravity  upoa'the  weights  in  causing  them  to  descend 
through  any  distance  d  was  equal  to  their  weight  W  timea  this  distance. 
If  thu-   weights  descended  slowly   and   uniformly,   this   work  was  all 


James  PREacoTT  Joule  (II 


EngliBb  pbysicist,  liorn  at  Mnnchestar ;  moat  prominent  Bgnre  in  the  eat&bliab- 
nent  -ot  the  doi^triiie  of  the  conaervation  of  ouecgy ;  Mudierj  obemistry  as  a  boy 
under  John  DalMn  aod  became  so  interested  that  bis  father,  a  proBpetoua  Han- 
chBBter  brewer,  fitted  out  a  laboratory  lor  him  at  home;  conducted  most  of  his 
rMearcbea  either  in  a  basement  of  bis  own  hoaso  or  in  a  yard  adjoining  his 
brewery;  discovered  (he  taw  of  heating  a,  conductor  by  an  electrio  current  (see 
p.  SOT) :  carried  out,  iu  connection  with  LanI  Kelvin,  epoch-making  researches 
upon  tbe  thermal  properties  of  gases ;  did  Important  work  in  magnetism  j  flrit 
proved  eiperimentttllj  the  identity  of  various  forms  of  energy. 
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expended  in  overcoming  the  reaistance  of  the  water  to  the  motion  of 
the  paddle  nheels  through  it ;  i.e.  it  was  wasted  in  eddy  currents  in  the 
water.  Joule  ineasured  tke  riae  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
found  that  the  mean  of  his  tliree  hest  trials  gare  437  gram  meters  as 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  develop  enough  heat  to  raise  a,  gram 
of  water  one  degree.  He  then  repeated  the  experiment,  aubatituting 
mercury  for  water,  and  obtained  425  gram  meters  aa  the  work  necessary 
to  produce  a  calorie  of  heat.  The  diflerence  between  these  numbers  ia 
less  than  waa  to  have  been  expected  from  the  unavoidable  errors  in  the 
observations,  lie  then  devised  an  arrangement  in  which  the  heat  was 
developed  by  the  friction  of  iron  on  iron,  and  again  obtained  425. 

241.  Heat  produced  by  coILisioa.  A  Freuchman  by  the  name 
of  Him  waa  the  first  to  make  a  careful  determination  of  the 
relation  between  the  heat  developed  by  collision  and  the  kinetic 
energy  which  disappears.  He  allowed  a  steel  cylinder  to  fall 
through  a  kno^vn  height  and  crush  a  lead  ball  by  its  impact 
upon  it.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in  tlie  lead  was  meas- 
ured by  observing  the  rise  in  temperature  of  a  small  amount  of 
water  into  which  the  lead  waa  quickly  plunged.  As  the  mean 
of  a  lai^e  number  of  trials  he,  also,  found  that  425  gram  meters 
of  energy  disappeared  for  each  calorie  of  heat  which  appeared. 

242.  Heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  a  gas.  Another 
way  in  wiiich  Joule  measured  the  relation  between  heat  and  work 
waa  by  compressing  a  gas  and  comparmg  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  compression  with  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 

Every  bicyclist  ia  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  he  inflatea  hia 
tires  the  pump  growa  hot.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  friction  of 
the  piston  against  the  walls,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
downward  motion  of  the  piston  is  transferred  to  the  moleciiles 
which  come  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the  velocity  of  these 
molecules  is  increased  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  involved  in  the  velocity  communicated  to  a  ball  by  a  bat. 
If  the  bat  is  held  rigidly  fixed  and  a  ball  thrown  against  it,  the 
ball  rebounds  with  a  certain  velocity ;  but  if  the  bat  is  moving 
rapidly  forward  to  meet  the  ball,  the  latter  rebounds  with.  a. 
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much  greater  velocity.    So  the  molecules  which  in  their  natural 
motions  collide  with  an  advancing  piston,  rebound  with  greater 


? 


velocity  than  they  would  if  they  had  impinged 
upon  a  fixed  wall.  This  increase  in  the  molecular 
velocity  of  a  gas  on  compression  is  so  great  that 
when  a  mass  of  gas  at  0°  C.  is  compressed  to  one 
half  its  volume  the  temperature  rises  to  87°  C. 

The  effect  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fire 
syringe  (Fig.  187).  Let  a  few  drops  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide be  placed  on  a  small  bit  of  cotton,  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  A ,  and  then  removed ;  then  let  the 
piston  B  be  inserted  and  very  suddenly  depressed.  Suffi- 
cient heat  will  be  developed  to  ignite  the  vapor  and  a 
flash  will  result.  (If  the  flash  does  not  result  from  the 
Fig.  187.  The  fi^^t  stroke,  withdraw  the  piston  completely,  then  rein- 
fire  syringe       sert,  and  compress  again.) 

To  measure  the  heat  of  compression  Joule  surrounded  a  small 
compression  pump  with  water,  took  300  strokes  on  the  pump, 
and  measured  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water.  As  the 
result  of  these  measurements  he  obtained  444  gram  meters  as 
the  "mechanical  equivalent"  of  the  calorie.  The  experiment, 
however,  could  not  be  performed  with  great  exactness. 

243.  Cooling  by  expansion.  Joule  also  obtained  the  rela- 
tion between  heat  and  work  from  experiments  on  the  cooling 
produced  by  expansion.  This  process  is  exactly  the  converse 
of  heating  by  compression.  If  a  compressed  gas  is  allowed  to 
expand  and  force  out  a  piston,  or  merely  to  expand  against 
atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  always  found  to  be  cooled  by  the 
process.  This  is  because  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  is 
transferred  to  the  piston,  so  that  the  former  rebound  from  the 
latter  with  less  velocity  than  they  had  before  the  blow.  The 
refrigerators  used  on  shipboard  are  good  illustrations  of  this 
principle.  Air  is  compressed  by  an  engine  to  perhaps  one  fourth 
its  natural  volume.    The  heat  generated  by  the  compression  is 
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then  removed  by  causing  the  air  to  circulate  about  pipes  kept 
cool  by  the  flow  of  cold  water  through  them.  This  compressed 
air  is  then  allowed  to  expaud  into  the  refrigerating  chamber, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  thus  lowered  many  degrees. 

Joule's  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
from  the  amount  of  work  done  by  an  expanding  gas  and  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  in  expausiou  gave  437  gram  meters.  This 
experiment  also  was  one  for  which  no  great  amount  of  exactness 
could  be  claimed. 

241  Significance  of  Joule's  experiments.  Joule  made  three 
other  determinations  of  the  relation  between  heat  and  work  by 
methods  involving  electrical  measurements.  He  published  as 
the  mean  of  all  his  determinations  426.4  gram  meters  as  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  calorie.  But  the  value  of  his 
experiments  does  not  He  primarily  in  the  accuracy  of  the  final 
results,  but  rather  in  the  proof  which  they  for  the  first  time 
furnished  that  whenever  a  given  amount  of  work  is  wasted,  no 
matter  in  what  particular  way  this  waste  may  occur,  there  is 
always  an  appearance  of  the  aame  definite  invariable  amount 
of  heat. 

The  moat  accurate  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  was  made  by  Eowland  (1848-1901)  in  1880  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.    He  obtained  427  g.  m.,  or  4.19  X  10'  ergs. 

245.  The  coaserration  of  energy.  We  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  the  law  of  all  machines  in  its  most  general  form, 
Le.  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  even  the  cases  where  friction  is 
present.  It  is :  Th^  work  done  by  the  acting  force  is  equal  to  the 
mm  of  the  kinetic  ajid  potential  energies  stored  up  plus  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  developed. 

In  other  words,  whenever  energy  is  expended  on  a  machine  or 
device  of  any  kind,  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  energy  always 
appears  either  as  useful  work  or  as  heat.  The  useful  work  may 
be  represented  in  the  potential  enei^y  of  a  lifted  mass,  as  when 
water  is  pumped  up  to  a  reservoir ;  or  in  the  kinetic  energy  of 
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a  moving  mass,  aa  when  a  stone  is  thrown  from  a  sling;  or  in 

the  potential  energies  of  moleculep  whose  positions  with  reference 
to  one  another  have  been  changed,  as  wlien  a  spring  has  been 
bent;  or  in  the  molecular  potential  energy  of  chemically  sepa- 
rated atoms,  as  when  an  electric  current  separates  a  compound 
subatance.  The  wasted  work  always  appears  in  the  form  of 
increased  molecular  motion,  i.a  in  the  form  of  heat.  This 
important  generalization  has  received  the  name  of  the  Pritidple 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  Energy 
may  be  transformed,  but  it  can  never  he  created  or  destroyed. 

246.  Perpetual  motion.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  tryijig  to  invent  a  machine  out 
of  which  work  could  be  continually  obtained,  without  the 
expenditure  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  upon  It,  Such 
devices  are  called  perpetual-motion  machines.  Even  to  this 
day  the  United  States  patent  office  annually  receives  scores  of 
appHcations  for  patents  on  such  devices.  The  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  device  is  absolutely  denied  by  the  statement 
of  the  principle  of  the  conserva,tion  of  energy.  For  only  in  case 
there  is  no  heat  developed,  Le.  in  case  there  are  no  frictional 
losses,  can  the  work  taken  out  be  equal  to  the  work  put  in,  and 
in  no  case  can  it  be  greater.  Since,  in  fact,  there  are  always 
some  frictional  losses,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  machine  which  will  keep 
itself  running  forever,  even  though  it  does  no  useful  work ;  for 
no  matter  how  much  kinetic  or  potential  energy  is  imparted  to 
the  machine  to  begin  with,  there  must  always  be  a  continual 
drain  upon  this  energy  to  overcome  frictional  resistances ;  so 
that,  as  soon  as  the  wasted  work  has  become  equal  to  the  initial 
energy,  the  machine  must  stop. 

Tiie  first  man  to  make  a  formal  aod  complete  statement  of 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  was  the  German 
physician,  Robert  Mayer,  whose  work  was  published  in  1842. 
Twenty  years  later,  partly  through  the  theoretical  writings  of 
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Helmholtz  and  Clausiua  in  Germany,  and  of  Kelvin  and  Itankine 
in  England,  but  more  especially  through  the  experimental  work 
of  Joule,  the  principle  had  gained  universal  recognition  and  had 
taken  the  place  which  it  now  holds  as  the  corner  stone  of  all 
physical  science. 

247.  Examples  of  tTiinsfonnatioii  of  eneigy.  When  a  bullet  ia  fired 
Tertically  from  a  rifle  the  energy  which  projccta  it  upward  first  exista 
in  the  form  of  molecular  potential  energy  in  the  separated  chemical  con- 
Btituents  of  the  gunpowder.    Gunpowder  ia  a,  mixture  of  from  70%  to 

assium  nitrate  (niter)  and  10%  to  15%  each  of  aulphur  and 
charcoal.  These  elements  comljine  in  tlie  esplosion  so  &s  to  form  a 
mixture  of  the  gaaea  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  These  gases  occupy 
at  atmoapheric  pressure  about  1500  times  the  volume  of  the  gunpowder 
from  which  they  are  formed.  At  the  instant  of  formation  they  therefore 
poasesa  the  potential  energy  of  highly  eompreaaed  elastic  bodies.  In 
the  proeeas  of  expanding,  this  energy  is  transformed  into  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  rising  bullet.  In  the  ascent  this  kinetic  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  the  potential  energy  of  a  lifted  maaa,  and  in  the  descent 
this  potential  energy  is  again  transformed  into  kinetic  energy.  Finally, 
as  the  bullet  strikes  the  earth  this  kinetic  energy  is  al!  changed  into 
heat,  i.e.  into  molecular  kinetic  energy. 

The  transformations  of  energy  which  take  place  in  any  power  plant, 
Buch  &s  that  at  Niagara,  are  as  follows.  The  energy  first  exists  as  the 
potential  energy  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  falls.  This  is  trans- 
formed in  the  turbine  pita  into  -the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rotating 
wheels.  These  turbines  drive  dynamos  in  which  there  is  a  transforma- 
tion into  the  energy  of  electric  currents.  These  currents  are  carried  by 
wires  to  Buffalo  and  other  cities,  where  they  run  street  cars  and  other 
forms  of  motors.  The  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  asserts  that 
the  work  which  gravity  did  upon  the  water  in  causing  it  to  descend 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  turbine  pita  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
work  done  by  all  of  the  motors,  plu  a  the  heat  developed  iu  all  the  wires 
and  bearinga,  and  in  the  eddy  currents  in  the  water. 

248.  Energy  derived  from  tlie  sun.  Let  us  nest  consider  where  the 
water  at  the  top  of  the  falls  obtained  its  potential  energy.  Water  is 
being  continually  evaporated  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  by  the  sun's 
heat.  This  iiaaA  imparts  sitfhcient  kinetic  energy  to  the  molecules  to 
enable  them  to  break  away  from  the  attractions  of  their  fellows  and  to 
rise  above  the  siuiace  in  the  form  of  vapor.    The  lifted  va^or  ia  cavEVfA. 
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by  winds  over  the  continents  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  <w 
snow.  Thus  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  above  the  falls  at  Niagara 
is  simply  transformed  heat  energy  of  the  sun.  K,  in  this  way,  we 
analyze  any  available  source  of  energy  at  man's  disposal,  we  find  in 
practically  every  case  that  it  is  directly  traceable  to  the  sun's  heat  as 
its  source.  Thus  the  energy  contained  in  coal  is  simply  the  energy  of 
separation  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  which  were  separated  in  the 
processes  of  growth.    This  separation  was  effected  by  the  sun's  rays. 

We  can  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  'energy 
which  the  sun  radiates  in  the  form  of  heat  by  reflecting  that  of  this 
heat  the  earth  receives  not  more  than  2.000.000.000  P^r***  ^^  *^^  amount 
received  by  the  earth  not  more  than  t^Vtf  P^-^  ^s  stored  up  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life  and  lifted  water.  This  is  practically  all  of  the  energy 
which  is  available  on  the  earth  for  man's  use. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  many  calories  of  heat  are  generated  by  the  impact  of  a  200-kilo 
bowlder  when  it  falls  vertically  through  100  meters  ? 

2.  Thousands  of  meteorites  are  falling  into  the  sun  with  enormous 
velocities  every  minute.  From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  example 
account  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  sun's  heat. 

8.  The  Niagara  Falls  are  160  ft.  high.  How  much  warmer  is  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  falls  than  at  the  top  ? 

4.  A  car  weighing  60,000  kilos  slides  down  a  grade  which  is  2  m.  lower 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  is  brought  to  rest  at  the  bottom  by  the 
brakes.    How  many  calories  of  heat  are  developed  by  the  friction  ? 

6.  A  body  weighing  10  kilos  is  pushed  10  m.  along  a  level  plane.  If  the 
coefficient  of  friction  between  the  block  and  the  plane  is  .26,  how  many  gram 
centimeters  of  work  have  been  done  ?  How  many  ergs  ?  How  many  calories 
of  heat  have  been  developed  ? 

6.  Meteorites  are  small  cold  bodies  moving  about  in  space.  Why  do  they 
become  luminous  when  they  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  ? 


Specific  Heat 

249.  Two  ways  of  heating  a  body.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs we  have  called  attention  chiefly  to  the  heating  which 
bodies  may  experience  because  mechanical  energy  is  expended 
upon  them.    But  common  experience  teaches  us  that  a  body 
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may  also  be  heated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  hotter 
body.  In  this  case  the  increased  velocity  of  the  molecules  ia 
due  to  energy  received  by  collisions  with  the  more  energetically 
moving  molecules  of  the  hotter  body.  Whether  the  ener^  is 
received  by  the  first  method  or  by  the  second,  the  amount  of 
energy  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  molecules  of  one  gram 
of  water  to  raise  it  through  1°  C.  must  evidently  always  be  the 
same,  viz.  427  gram  meters,  or  42,000,000  ergs.  This  eneigy 
is  called  heat  energy  aa  soon  and  only  as  soon  as  it  ezista  in 
the  form  of  molecular  vibrations.  If  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
a  moving  or  a  lifted  mass  or  a  compressed  spring,  it  ia  called 
simply  mechanical  energy.  Hence,  in  the  first  method  of  heat- 
ing, the  heat  energy  is  created  at  the  expense  of  mechanical 
energy ;  in  the  second  method  the  heat  energy  is  simply  trans- 
ferred from  one  body  to  another.  A  calorie  may  now  he  defined, 
without  reference  to  water  or  any  other  particular  substance, 
simply  as  4^,000,000  ergs  of  heat  energy. 

250.  Definition  of  specific  heat.  When  we  experiment  upon 
different  substances  we  find  that  it  requires  whoUy  different 
amounts  of  heat  energy  to  produce  in  one  gram  of  mass  one 
degree  of  change  in  temperature. 

Let  100  g.  of  lead  shot  Le  placed  in  one  test  tube,  100  g.  of  bits  of 
iron  wire  in  another,  and  100  g.  of  aluminium  wire  in  a  third.  Let  them 
all  be  placed  in  a  pail  of  boiling  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minntes,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  water  to  enter  any  of  the  tubes. 
Let  three  amall  yeasek  be  provided,  each  of  which  contains  100  g.  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Let  the  healed  shot  be  poured 
into  the  first  beaker,  and  after  thorough  stirring  let  the  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  be  noted.  Let  the  same  be  done  with  the  other 
metals.  The  aluminium  will  be  found  to  raise  the  temperature  about 
twice  as  much  aa  the  iron,  and  the  iron  about  three  times  as  much  aa 
the  lead.  Hence,  since  the  three  itietda  have  (tooled  through  approxi- 
matelj  tlie  same  number  of  degrees,  we  must  conclude  that  about  six 
times  BB  much  heat  has  passed  out  of  the  aluminium  as  out  of  the  lead ; 
i.e.  each  gram  of  aluminium  in  cooling  PC.  gives  out  about  sii  times  oa 
many  calories  as  a  gram  of  lead. 
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The  number  of  calories  taken  up  by  one  gram  of  a  substance 
when  its  temperature  rises  through  l^C,  or  given  up  when  it 
falls  through  1°C.,  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  that  substance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  definition,  and  the  definition  of  the 
calorie,  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  1. 

251.  Determination  of  specific  heat  by  the  method  of 
mixtures.  The  preceding  experiments  illustrate  a  method 
for  measuring  accurately  the  specific  heats  of  different  sub- 
stances. For,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy,  when  hot  and  cold  bodies  are  mixed,  as  in 
these  experiments,  so  that  heat  energy  passes  from  one  to  the 
other,  tJie  gain  in  the  heat  energy  of  one  must  be  just  equal  to 
the  loss  in  the  heat  energy  of  the  other. 

This  method  is  by  far  the  most  common  one  for  determining 
the  specific  heats  of  substances.  It  is  known  as  the  method  of 
mixtures. 

Suppose,  to  take  an  actual  case,  that  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
shot  used  in  §  250  was  95°  C,  and  that  of  the  water  19.7°,  and  that,  after 
mixing,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  shot  was  22°.  Then,  since 
100  g.  of  water  has  had  its  temperature  raised  through  22°— 19. 7° =2. 3°, 
we  know  that  230  calories  of  heat  have  entered  the  water.    Since  the 

temperature  of  the  shot  fell  through  95°  —  22°  =  73°,  the  number  of 

230 
calories  given  up  by  the  100  g.  of  shot  in  falling  1°  was  -— •  =  3.15. 

7o 

Hence  the  specific  heat  of  lead,  i.e.  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  given 

3  15 
up  by  1  g.  of  lead  when  its  temperature  falls  i°  C,  is  -^ —  =  .0315. 

Or  again,  we  may  work  out  the  problem  algebraically  as  follows. 
Let  X  equal  the  specific  heat  of  lead.  Then  the  number  of  calories 
which  come  out  of  the  shot  is  100  (95  —  22)  x,  and  the  number  which 
enter  the  water  is  100  (22  - 19.7).  Since,  then,  the  heat  lost  by  the 
shot  is  equal  to  the  heat  gained  by  the  water,  we  have 

100  (95  -  22)  X  =  100  (22  -  19.7)  or  a;  =  .0315. 

By  experiments  of  this  sort  the  specific  heats  of  some  of  the 
common  substances  have  been  found  to  be  as  followa 
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Table  of  Specific  Heats 

Aluminium 218  Iron 113 

Brass 094  Lead 0316 

Copper 095  Mercury 0333 

Glass 2  Platinum 032 

Gold 0316  Silver 0568 

Ice 504  Zinc 0936 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  100  g.  of  mercury  at  100°  C.  are  mixed  with  lOO'g.  of  water  at  20**  C, 
and  if  the  resulting  temperature  is  22.6°  C,  what  is  the  specific  heat  of 
mercury  ? 

2.  A  10  g.  bullet  of  lead  is  shot  from  a  gun  with  a  velocity  of  300  meters 
per  second.  Find  its  K.  E.  in  ergs.  Through  how  many  degrees  C.  is  its 
temperature  raised  when  it  strikes  a  target  ?  (Assume  that  all  of  the  heat 
stays  in  the  bullet.) 

3.  From  what  height  must  a  block  of  lead  fall  in  order  to  have  its  temper- 
ature raised  through  10°  C.  ? 

4.  If  200  g.  of  water  at  80°  C.  are  mixed  with  100  g.  of  water  at  10° C, 
what  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  ?  (Let  x  equal  the  final  tem- 
perature ;  then  100  (x  — 10)  calories  are  gained  by  the  cold  water,  while 
200(80  — ic)  calories  are  lost  by  the  hot  water.) 

6.  What  temperature  will  result  if  300  g.  of  copper  at  100°  C.  are  placed 
in  200  g.  of  water  at  10°  C.  ? 

6.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
liquid,  or  of  any  solid.  Explain  how  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  an 
island  in  mid-ocean  undergoes  less  extremes  of  temperature  than  an  inland 
region. 

7.  How  many  grams  of  ice-cold  water  must  be  poured  into  a  tumbler 
weighing  300  g.  to  cool  it  from  60°  C.  to  20°  C. ,  the  specific  heat  of  glass 
being  .2  ? 

8.  If  a  block  of  lead  is  pounded  a  given  number  of  blows  with  a  hammer, 
it  will  become  quite  hot.  Why  ?  If  a  block  of  iron  of  the  same  weight  is 
given  the  same  number  of  blows,  will  it  be  heated  more  or  less  than  the  lead  ? 
(In  the  answer  take  into  account  both  the  fact  that  the  hammer  rebounds 
from  the  iron  with  much  greater  velocity  than  from  the  lead,  and  the  fact 
that  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  lead.) 

9.  If  the  moon  were  to  collide  with  the  earth  while  moving  at  the  velocity 
which  it  now  has  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth,  viz.  ^bout  10  km.  per  second, 
how  many  calories  of  heat  would  be  developed  per  gram  of  tJaaTs^oorDJ^^Mass^ 
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If  because  of  the  mixture  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  the  collision 
this  heat  were  distributed  over  a  mass  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon, 
what  would  be  the  mean  rise  in  temperature  in  the  region  of  the  collision  if 
the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  earth  and  moon  be  assumed  to  be  .5  ? 

10.  A  piece  of  platinum  weighing  10  g.  is  taken  from  a  furnace  and 
plunged  instantly  into  40  g.  of  water  at  10°  C.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  rises  to  24°  C.  What  was  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  ?  (This  method 
is  used  for  estimating  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  (about  3600°  C.) 
and  other  temperatures  which  are  above  the  points  of  vaporization  of  most 
substances,  a  carbon  button  being  used  instead  of  platinum.  The  results, 
however,  are  uncertain  since  we  do  not  know  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbon 
is  the  same  at  very  high  as  at  low  temperatures.) 


Heat  Engines 

252.  The  modern  steam  engine.  Thus  far  we  have  considered 
only  cases  in  which  mechanical  energy  was  transformed  into 
heat  energy.  In  all  heat  engines  we  have  examples  of  exactly 
the  reverse  operation,  namely  the  transformation  of  heat  energy 
back  into  mechanical  energy.  How  this  is  done  may  best  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  various  modern  forms  of  heat 
engines.  The  invention  of  the  form  of  the  steam  engine  which 
is  now  in  use  is  due  to  James  Watt,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
invention  (1768),  was  an  instrument  maker  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

The  operation  of  such  a  machine  can  best  be  understood  from 
the  ideal  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  188.  Steam  generated  by  the 
fire  F  in  the  boiler  B  passes  through  the  pipe  S  into  the  steam 
chest  F,  and  thence  through  the  passage  N  into  the  cylinder  C, 
where  its  pressure  forces  the  piston  P  to  the  left.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  figure  that,  as  the  driving  rod  R  moves  toward 
the  left,  the  so-called  eccentric  rod  B\  which  controls  the  valve  F, 
moves  toward  the  right.  Hence,  when  the  piston  has  reached 
the  left  end  of  its  stroke  the  passage  N  will  have  been  closed, 
while  the  passage  M  will  have  been  opened,  thus  throwing  the 
pressure  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  piston,  and  at  the 
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same  time  putting  the  right  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  full 
of  spent  steam,  into  connection  with  the  exhaust  pipe  E.  This 
operation  goes  on  continually,  the  rod  R'  opening  and  closing 
the  passages  M  and  iV"  at  just  the  proper  moments  to  keep  the 
piston  moving  back  and  forth  throughout  the  length  of  the 
cylinder.  The  shaft  carries  a.  heavy  fly  wheel  W,  the  great 
inertia  of  which   insures  constancy  in  speed.    The  motion  of 
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Fig.  188.   Ideal  diagram  of  a  stBam  engine 

the  shaft  is  communicated  to  any  desired  machinery  by  means 
of  a  belt  which  passes  over  tlie  pulley  W. 

253.  Condensing  and  noncondensing  engines.  Id  moat  sta- 
tionary engines  the  exhaust  E  leads  to  a  coudenser  which  con- 
sists of  a  chamber  Q,  into  which  plays  a  jet  of  cold  water  T, 
and  in  wliich  a  partial  vacuum  is  maintained  by  means  of  an 
air  pump.  In  the  best  engines  the  pressure  witliin  Q  is  not 
more  than  from  3  to  5  cm.  of  mercury,  i.e.  not  more  than  a 
pound  to  the  square  inch.    Hence  the  condenser  redvyisa  Mass 
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back  pressure  against  that  end  of  the  piston  which  is  open  to 
the  atmosphere  from  15  lb.  down  to  1  lb.,  and  thus  increases 
the  eflfective  pressure  which  the  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
piston  can  exert.  Since,  however,  the  addition  of  the  condenser 
makes  the  engine  more  expensive,  more  heavy,  and  more  com- 
plicated, it  is  generally  omitted  on  locomotives,  and  on  other 
engines  in  which  simplicity,  compactness,  and  stability  are  of 
more  importance  than  economy  of  fuel.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a 
noncondensing  engine  is  to  have  the  same  eflfective  pressure  on 
the  piston  head  as  a  condensing  engine,  the  pressure  maintained 
within  the  boUer  must  be  about  15  lb.  higher.  For  this  reason 
noncondensing  engiues  are  often  called  high-pressure  engines. 
Such  engines  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  puflfs  of  exhaust 
steam  which  they  send  out  into  the  atmosphere  at  each  stroke 
of  the  piston. 


254.  The  eccentric.  In  practice  the  valve  rod  R^  is  not  attached  as 
in  the  ideal  engine  indicated  in  Fig.  188,  but  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  it  by  a  so-called 
eccentric.  This  consists 
of  a  circular  disk  K 
(Fig.  189)  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  axle,  but 
so  set  that  its  center 
does  not  coincide  with 
the  center  of  the  axle 
A .  The  disk  K  rotates 
inside  the  collar  C  and 
thus  communicates  to 
the  eccentric  rod  R'  a 

back-and-forth  motion  which  operates  the  valve  V  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  steam  through  M  and  N  at  the  proper  time. 

255.  The  boiler.  When  an  engine  is  at  work  steam  is  being  removed 
very  rapidly  from  the  boiler ;  e.g.  a  railway  locomotive  consumes  from 
3  to  6  tons  of  water  per  hour.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  the 
fire  in  contact  with  as  large  a  surface  as  possible.  In  the  tubular 
boiler  this  end  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  flames  to  pass  through 


Fig.  189.  The  eccentric 
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a  large  number  of  metal  tubes  immersed  i: 
o£  the  furnace  and  the  boiler  may  t 
locomotive  shown  in  Fig.  190. 


Fig.  190.   Diagram  of  locomotive 

256.  The  draft  In  order  to  suck  the  flamea  through  the  tubes  B  at 
the  boiler  a  powerful  draft  is  required.  In  locomotivea  this  is  obtained 
by  running  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder  C  (Fig.  IfiO)  into  the 
amokeatack  E  through  the  blower  F.  The  atrong  current  through  F 
draws  with  it  a  portion  of  the  air  from  the  smoke  box  D,  thus  pro- 
ducing within  D  &  partial  vacuum  into  which  a  powerful  draft  rushes 
from  the  furnace  through  the  tubes  B.  The  coal  consumption  of  an 
ordinary  locomotive  is  from  one-fourth  ton  to  one  ton  per  hour. 

In  stationary  engines  a  draft  is  obtained  by  making  the  smokestack 
Tery  high.  Since  in  this  case  the  pressure  which  is  forcing  the  ail 
tlirough  the  furnace  ia  ecjual  to  tlie  diflerence  in 
the  weighte  of  columns  of  air  of  unit  cross  section 
inside  and  outside  the  chimney,  it  is  evident  that 
this  pressure  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  height 
of  the  snmkestack.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
immense  heights  given  to  chimueya  in  large  power 

257.  The  governor.  Fig.  lOlshowsaningenious 
device  of  Watt's,  called  a  governor,  for  regulating 
automatically  the  speed  with  which  a  stationary 
engine  runs.  IE  it  runs  too  fast,  the  heavy  rotat- 
ing balls  B  move  apart  and  upwanl,  and  in  so  doing  operate  a  valya 
which  partially  shuts  ofl  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  cvllttiex- 
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258.  The  reversing  and  speed-regulating  device  of  a.  locomotiTe.    In 

order  to  control  the  speed  of  a  locomotive  and  reverse  it  wlien  desired, 
I,  A,  A,  (Fig.  103Ji  are  provided.  These  are  set  exactly 
opposite  on  the  shaft,  so  that  the  two  x>oints  B 
and  B"  are  always  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
while  the  point  midway  between  them  remains 
stationary.  In  the 
puBition  shown  in  the 
Agure  tlie  iiiution  of 
the  valve  rod  T  is  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the 
motion  of  the  point  B, 
but  when  the  lever  is 
thrown  to  the  left  the 
point  ff  movea  up  and 
Fia.  192.  lievBisiug  meclianism  ot  a  lucomotive  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  T.  Since  the 
two  eeeentricB  are  set  oppositely,  throwing  the  lever  reverses  instantly 
the  direction  in  which  steam  acts  against  the  piston  iieiid  and  thus 
reverses  the  locomotive.  If  the  lever  is  set  in  the  middle,  all  communi- 
cation between  the  valve  chest  and  the  steam  chest  is  cut  off.  The 
speed  may  be  controlled  at  wiU  by  setting  the  lever  at  iutermediate 
positions,  for  in  this  way  the  ateani  passages  may  be  opened  as  much 
or  as  little  as  desired. 

259.  Compound  engines.  In  an  engine  which  has  but  a  single  cyhn- 
der  the  full  force  of  the  steam  has  not  been  ipeiit  when  the  cylinder  is 
opened  to  the  exhaust.  The 
waste  of  energy  which  this  en- 
tails is  obviated  in  the  compound 
engine  by  allowing  the  partially 
spent  steam  to  pass  into  a  second 
cylinder  of  larger  area  than  the 
firat.  The  most  efficient  of  mod- 
em engines  have  three  and  some- 
times four  cylinders  of  this  sort, 
and  the  engines  are  accordingly 
called  OyiU  or  quadruple  erpanaion 
engines.  Fig.  1&3  shows  the  rela' 
tion  between  any  two  successive  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine.  By 
automatic  devices  not  differing  in  prineiple  from  the  eccentric,  valves 


I.  ll>3.   Compound  engine  cylinders 
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C^,  Z)>,  and  E^  open  simultaneously  and  thus  permit  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  enter  the  small  cylinder  A ,  while  the  partially  spent  steam  in 
the  other  end  of  the  same  cylinder  passes  through  D*  into  B,  and  the 
more  fully  exhausted  steam  in  the  upper  end  of  B  passes  out  through 
E^,  At  the  upper  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  P  and  P',  C},  2>*, 
and  E^  automatically  close,  while  C^,  Z)^,  and  E^  simultaneously  open 
and  thus  reverse  the  direction  of  motion  of  both  pistons.  These  pistons 
are  attached  to  the  same  shaft. 

260.  Efficiency  of  a  steam  engine.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  possible  to  transform  completely  a  given  amount  of  mechani- 
cal energy  into  heat  energy.  This  is  done  whenever  a  moving 
body  is  brought  to  rest  by  means  of  a  frictional  resistance. 
But  the  inverse  operation,  namely  that  of  transforming  heat 
energy  into  mechanical  energy,  differs  in  this  respect,  that  it 
is  only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  heat  developed 
by  combustion  which  can  be  transformed  into  work.  For  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  in  every  steam  engine  at  least  a  part  of 
the  heat  must  of  necessity  pass  over  with  the  exhaust  steam 
into  the  condenser  or  out  into  the  atmosphere.  This  loss  is  so 
great  that  even  in  an  ideal  engine  not  more  than  about  23^ 
of  the  heat  of  combustion  could  be  transformed  into  work.  In 
practice  the  very  best  condensing  engines  of  the  quadruple 
expansion  type  transform  into  mechanical  work  not  more  than 
17%  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  Ordinary  locomotives  utiliBe 
at  most  not  more  than  8%.  The  efficiency  of  a  heat  en^gine  is 
defined  as  the  ratio  between  the  heat  utilixed,  or  trans/otmed 
into  work,  and  the  total  heat  expended.  The  efficiency  of  the 
best  steam  engines  is  therefore  about  ^J  or  75%  of  that  of  an 
ideal  heat  engine,  while  that  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  is  only 
about  ^^  or  26%  of  the  ideal  limit 

261.  The  principle  of  the  gas  engine.  Within  the  last 
decade  gas  engines  have  begun  to  replace  steam  engines  to  a 
very  great  extent,  especially  for  small  power  purposea  These 
engines  are  driven  by  properly  timed  explosions  of  a  mixture 
of  gas  and  air  occurring  within  the  cylinder. 
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Fig.  194  ia  a  diagram  illustrating  the  four  stages  into  which 
it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  complete  cycle  of  operations 
which  goes  on  within  such  an 
engine.  Suppose  that  the  heavy 
fly  wheels  W  have  already  been 
set  in  motion.  As  the  piston  p 
moves  to  the  right  in  the  first 
stroke  (see  1)  the  valve  E  opens 
and  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  is  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der through  K  As  the  piston 
returns  to  the  left  (see  2}  valve 
E  closes,  and  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  is  compressed  into  a 
small  space  in  the  left  end  of 
the  cylinder.  An  electric  spark 
ignites  the  explosive   mixture. 


10.  104.   Princijile  of  tlie  g; 
engine 


and  the  force  of  the  explosion  drives  the  piston  violently  to  the 
right  (see  3).  At  the  beginning  of  the  return  stroke  (see  4)  the 
exhaust  valve  I>  opens,  and  as  the  piston  moves  to  the  left 
the  spent  gaseous  products  of  the  explosion  are  forced  out  of 
the  cylinder.  The  initial  condition  is  thus  restored  and  the  cycle 
begins  over  again. 

Since  it  is  only  during  the  third  stroke  that  the  ei^;ine  is 
receiving  energy  from  the  exploding  gas,  the  fly  wheel  is  always 
made  very  heavy  so  that  the  energy  stored  up  in  it  in  the  third 
stroke  may  keep  the  machine  running  with  little  loss  of  speed 
during  the  other  three  parts  of  the  cycle. 

262.  MechanUm  of  tlie  gaa  engine.  The  mechanisin  by  which  the 
above  operatiana  are  carried  out  in  one  type  d£  modem  gaa  engine 
(the  Fooa)  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Figs.  105  a  and  1855.  1856 
is  a  section  of  the  left  end  of  the  engine  shown  in  perspective  in  199  a. 
Suppose  that  the  fly  wheels  W  are  first  set  in  motion  by  hand.  Vfbsu 
the  cEun  or  eccentric  cj  (lD5a)  drives  the  rod  R  to  the  left  it  opens  a 


fio.  105  a.  Tlie  gaa  eDgiite 

valve  in  F  through  which  gas  pasaes  from  the  inltit  pipe  i  into  tha 
mixing  chamber  /  (195  a  and  b).  Here  it  miseB  v.  ith  air  which  entered 
throngh  the  pipe  B.  As  soon  aa  the  cam  Cj  has  nio\ed  about  to  the 
position  in  which  it  throws  the  lever 
arm  f^  to  the  left,  the  rod  Gj  is 
loreed  upward  and  the  inlet  valve 
E(195  6)  is  therefore  opened.  This 
happens  at  the  beginning  of  stage 
No.  1  (§  261)  when  the  piston  K  is 
beginning  to  move  to  the  right. 
Hence  the  explosive  mixture  is  at 
once  drawn  into  C  (195  i).  At  the 
beginning  of  stage  No.  3  a  third 
eccentric  rod  JV  operated  by  an  ec- 
centric c^  (195  a)  breaks  an  electric 
contact  at  i  (195  b),  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  spark  which  explodes  the 
gaa.  *  At  the  beginning  of  stage 
No.  4  the  cam  c,  drives  the  lever 
arm  I,  (195n)  to  the  left,  and  thus  with  the  aid  of  G^  (195a  and  6) 
opens  the  exhaust  valve  D  (195  i)  and  thua  permits  the  spent  gases 
to  escape.    This  completes  the  cycle. 


Fig.  196  li.   Section  through  end  o£ 
gas  engine 
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Since  ettch  of  the  four  cams,  c,,  c,,  c,,  e,,  must  open  its  raWe  ouoe  i 

two  revolutions  of  the  fly  wheel,  all  four  of  these  cams  are  placed  not  a 
the  main  shaft  i/,  but  on  the  aste  of  the  gearwheel,  M,  which  haa  twice 
aa  many  teeth  as  has  the  gear  wheel  n  on  the  main  abaft.  M  therefore 
revolves  but  once  while  the  main  shaft  is  revolving  twice.  In  order 
that  the  cylinder  may  be  kept  cool  it  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  U 
through  which  water  is  kept  continually  circulating. 

The  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine  is  often  as  high  as  25%,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  best  steam  engines.  Furthermore,  it  is  free  from 
smoke,  is  very  compact,  and  may  be  started  at  a,  moment's  notice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fuel,  gas  or  gasoline,  is  comparatively  expensive. 
Most  automobiles  are  run  by  gasoline  engines,  chiefly  because  the  light- 
ness of  the  engine  and  of  the  fuel  to  be  carried  are  here  couaiderations 
of  great  importance. 

263.  Ihe  steam  turbine.  The  steam  turbine  represents  the  latest 
development  of  the  heat  engine.    In  principle  it  is  very  much  lite  the 


Illustrating  the  principle  of  tlie  steam  turbine 

common  windmill,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it  is  steam  instead  of 
air  which  is  driven  at  a  high  velocity  against  a  series  of  blades  which 
aie  arranged  radially  about  the  circumference  of  the  nlieel  which  IB  to 
be  set  into  rotation.  The  steam  however,  unlike  the  wind,  is  always 
directed  by  nozzles  (A  and  B,  Fig.  190  o),  at  the  angle  of  greateat 
efficiency  against  the  blades.  Furthermore,  since  the  energy  of  the 
steam  is  not  nearly  spent  aft«r  it  has  passed  through  one  set  of  blades, 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  19ft  a,  it  is  in  practice  always  passed  through 
a  whole  series  of  sucli  sets  (Fig.  196  b),  every  alternate  row  of  which  is 
rigidly  attached  to  the  rotating  shaft,  while  the  intermediate  rows  *« 
fastened  to  the  immovable  outer  jacket  of  the  engine,  and  only  serro 
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as  ^ides  to  redirect  the  steam  at  the  most  favorable  angle  against  the 
next  row  of  moyable  bladea.  In  this  way  the  steam  la  kept  alternately 
bounding  from  fixed  to  movabla  blades  till  its  energy  is  expended. 
The  number  of  rows  of  blades  ia  often  as  high  as  sixteen. 

Turbines  are  at  present  coining  rapidly  into  use,  chiefly  for  lai^e 
power  purposes.  Their  advantages  over  the  reciprocating  steani  engine 
lie  first  in  the  fact  that  they  run  with  almost  no  jarring  and  therefore 
require  much  lighter  and  less  expensive  foundations,  and  second  in  the 
fact  that  they  occupy  less  than  one  tenth  the  floor  space  of  ordinary 
engines  of  the  same  capacity.  Their  efficiency  is  fully  as  high  as  that 
of  the  best  reciprocating  engines.  The  highest  speeds  attained  by 
vessels  at  sea,  namely  about  40  miles  per  hour,  have  been  made  with 
the  aid  of  steam  turbines.  The  largest  vessel  which  has  thus  far  ever 
been  launched,  the  thirty-thousand-ton  Cunard  steamer  Cannanta,  which 
made  her  maiden  trip  in  December,  1B05,  is  driven  by  three  steam  tur- 
bines, which  have  a  total  of  no  less  than  liaJiOjOOO  blades. 


QUESTIONS  AITD  PROBLEUS 

1.  If  the  average  pressure  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  Is  10  kilos  to 
the  stjuare  centimeter  and  the  area  of  the  piston  is  300  sq.  cm.,  how  much 
work  is  done  by  the  piston  in  a  stroke  of  length  60  cm.  7  How  many  calories 
did  the  steam  lose  in  this  operation  ? 

3.  ITie  total  efficiency  of  a  certain  700  H.P.  locomotive  is  8%;  8000  calo- 
ries of  heat  are  produced  by  the  burning  of  1  g.  of  the  beat  antliracite  coal ; 
how  many  kilos  of  such  coal  are  consumed  per  hour  by  this  engine  ? 

9.  It  requires  a  force  of  800  kitoe  to  drive  a  given  boat  at  a  speed  of 
15  knots  (25  km.).  Hon  much  coal  will  be  required  to  run  this  boat  at  this 
speed  across  a  lake  200  km.  wide,  the  efficiency  of  the  engines  being 
T%  and  the  coal  being  of  a  grade  to  furnish  QOOO  calories  per  gram  ? 

4.  What  total  pushing  force  do  the  propellers  of  the  Eaiaer  Wilhelm  der 
ZiMite  exert  when  she  is  using  lier  maximum  horse  power  (40,000)  and  is 
miming  at  24  knots  (40  km.)  per  hour  ? 

5.  The  efGciency  of  good  condensing  engines  is  about  10%.  How  much 
coal  Is  consumed  per  hour  by  40,000  H.P.  condensing  engines  like  those 
mentioned  in  Problem  4,  each  gram  of  coal  being  aasuined  to  produce  4000 
calories  ? 

8.  The  average  locomotive  has  an  efficiency  of  about  G%-  What  horse 
power  does  it  develop  when  it  is  consuming  1  ton  of  coal  per  hour  ?    (See  6.) 

T.  What  pull  does  a  1000  H.F.  locomotive  exert  when  it  is  rminiiig  at 
25  miles  per  hour  and  exerting  its  full  horse  power  ? 


264.  Heat  of  fusion.  It  on  a  cold  day  in  wintera  quantity  of  snow 
ia  brought  in  from  out  of  doora,  where  the  temperature  ia  below  0°  C., 
aud  placed  over  a  source  of  heat,  a,  thermometer  plunged  into  the  snow 
will  be  found  toriae  slowly  until  the  temperature  reaches  0°C,  when  it 
will  become  stationary  and  remain  so  during  all  the  time  that  the  snow 
ia  melting,  provided  only  that  the  contents  of  the  veasel  are  continuously 
and  vigorously  atirred.  As  soon  as  the  snow  ia  all  melted  the  tempera* 
ture  will  begin  to  rise  again. 

Since  the  temperature  of  ice  at  0°  C.  ia  the  same  as  the 
temperature  of  water  at  0°  C,  it  is  evident  from  this  experiment 
that  when  ice  is  being  changed  to  water  the  entrance  of  heat 
energy  into  it  does  not  produce  any  change  in  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  its  molecules.  This  energy  must  therefore  all  be 
expended  in  pulling  apart  the  molecules  of  the  crystals  of 
which  the  ice  is  composed  and  thus  reducing  it  to  a  form  in 
which  the  molecules  are  held  together  less  intimately,  Le.  to  the 
liquid  form.  In  other  words,  the  energy  which  existed  in  the 
flame  as  the  kinetic  enei^  of  molecular  motion  has  been  trans- 
formed, upon  passage  into  the  melting  solid,  into  the  potential 
enei^  of  molecules  which  have  been  pulled  apart  against  the 
force  of  their  mutual  attraction.  The  nmnber  of  calories  of  heat 
energy  required  to  ruelt  one  gram  of  any  substance  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  its  temperature  is  called  the  heat  of  fusion 
of  that  substance. 

'  Thi«  sabJMt  should  be  preceded  l>y  a  laboratory  eiarcisa  on  iha  cnrr*  of 
cooling  tbrongh  the  point  of  fusion,  and  followed  by  a  determluatioD  of  the  heat 
oi  toAoa  of  Ice.   See,  for  eiaoiple,  Experiments  21  and  22  of  tlie  authors'  muinaL 
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265.  numerical  value  of  heat  of  fusion  of  ice.  Since  it  is 
found  to  require  about  80  times  as  long  for  a  given  flame  to 
melt  a  quantity  of  snow  as  to  raise  the  melted  snow  through 
1°  C,  we  conclude  that  it  requires  about  80  calories  of  heat  to 
melt  1  g.  of  snow  or  ice.  This  constant  is,  however,  much  more 
accurately  determined  hy  the  method  of  mixtures.  Thus  sup- 
pose that  a  piece  of  ice  weighing,  for  example,  131  g.  is  dropped 
into  500  g.  of  water  at  40°  C,  and  suppose  that  after  the  ice  is 
all  melted  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  he  15°  C. 
The  nugiher  of  calories  which  have  come  out  of  the  water 
is  500  X  (40-15)=  12,500.  But  131  X  15  =  1966  calories  of 
this  heat  must  have  been  used  in  raising  the  ice  from  0°  C.  to 
15°  C.  after  it,  by  melting,  became  water  at  0°.  The  remainder 
of  the  heat,  namely  12,500-1965  =  10,535,  must  have  been 
used  in  melting  the  131  g.  of  ice.  Hence  the  number  of  calories 
required  to  melt  1  g.  of  ice  la  ^|f^  =  80.4. 

To  state  the  problem  algebraically,  let  x  =  the  heat  of  fusion 
of  ice.    Then  we  have 

131 X  +  1965  =  12,500 ;  ie.  a;  =  80.4. 
According  to  the  most  careful  determinations  the  heat  of  fusion 
of  ice  is  80.0  calories. 

266.  Heat  given  out  when  water  freezes.  Let  snow  and  salt  be 
added  to  a  lieaker  of  water  until  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  mixture 
is  as  low  09  —10°  C.  or  — 12°  C.  Then  let  a  test  tube  containing  a 
thermometer  and  a  quantity  of  pure  water  he  thrust  into  the  cold 
Bolotaon.  If  the  thermometer  ia  kept  very  quiet,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  teat  tube  will  fall  four  or  five,  or  esen  ten,  degrees 
below  CC.  without  producing  solidification.  But  as  soon  as  the  ther- 
mometer is  Btirred,  or  a  small  crystal  of  ice  ia  dropped  into  the  neck  of 
the  tube,  the  ice  cryatala  will  form  with  great  suddenneaa  and  at  the 
flame  time  the  thermometer  will  riao  to  0°  C.  whore  it  will  remain  until 
all  the  water  is  frozen. 

The  experiment  shows  in  a  very  striking  way  that  the  process 
of  freezii^  is  a  heat-evolving  process.    This  was  to  have  Iwssi. 
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expected  from  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy ;  for 
since  it  takes  80  calories  of  heat  energy  to  turn  a  gram  of  ice 
at  0°  C.  into  water  at  0°  C,  this  amount  of  energy  must  reap- 
pear wlien  the  water  turoa  back  to  ioa 

267.  Utilization  of  heat  evolved  in  freezing.  The  heat  given 
off  by  the  freezing  of  water  is  often  turned  tn  practical  accoimt ; 
e.g.  tuba  of  water  are  sometim.&'i  placed  in  vegetable  cellars  to 
prevent  the  vegetables  from  freezing.  The  effectiveneaa  of  this 
procedure  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  at  which  the 
vegetables  freeze  ia  shghtly  lower  than  0°  C  Aa  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  falls  the  water  therefore  begins  to  freeze  first, 
aud  in  so  doing  evolves  enough  heat  to  prevent  tlie  temperature 
of  the  room  from  falling  as  far  below  0°  C.  as  it  otherwise  would. 

It  is  partly  becauae  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  freezing  o{ 
large  bodies  of  water  that  the  temperature  never  falls  so  low  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  lakes  aa  it  does  in  inland  localities. 

268.  Latent  heat.  Before  the  time  of  Joule,  when  heat  waa 
Bupposed  to  be  a  weightless  fluid,  the  heat  which  disappears  in 
a  substance  when  it  melts  and  reappears  ngain  when  it  solidifiea 
was  called  latent  or  hidden  heat.  Thus  water  was  said  to  have 
a  latent  heat  of  80  calories.  This  expression  ia  still  in  common 
use,  although,  with  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  heat,  its  appropriateness  is  entirely  gone. 
For  the  heat  enei^  which  ia  required  to  change  a  substance 
from  a  soHd  to  a  liquid  does  not  exist  within  the  liquid  as  con- 
cealed or  hidden  heat  energy,  but  has  instead  ceased  to  exist  as 
heat  energi/  at  all,  having  Vieen  transformed  into  the  potential 
energy  of  partially  separated  molecules,  i.e.  it  represents  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  effecting  the  change  of  state. 

269.  Melting  points  of  crystalline  substances.  If  a  piece  of 
ice  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boQirig  water  for  an  instant  and  then 
removed  and  wiped,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  warmer  than  a  piece  of  ace  which  has  not  been  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  warm  water.     The  melting  point  of  ice  ia, 
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'  therefore,  a  perfectly  fixed,  definite  temperature,  above  which 
the  ice  can  never  be  raised  so  long  as  it  remaius  ice,  uo  matter 
how  fast  heat  is  applied  to  it.  All  crystalline  aubstaucea  are 
foimd  to  hehave  exactly  like  ice  in  this  respect,  each  substance 
of'thia  clasa  having  its  characteristic  melting  point  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  melting  points  of  some  of  the  commoner 
crystalline  substances. 


Mercury   , 

-St).5°C. 

Sulphur 

.     114°  C. 

Silver      . 

954° 

loe  .    .     . 

0       " 

Tin    .     . 

.     233    " 

Copper     . 

1100 

Benzine    . 

7       '■ 

Lead      . 

.     330    " 

Cast  iron 

1300 

Acetic  acid 

17       " 

Zinc       . 

.     433    " 

Platinum 

1776 

FarafGn    . 

64       " 

Aluminiuic 

.     660    " 

Iridium   . 

I960 

We  may  summarize  the  experiments  upon  melting  points  of 
crystalline  suhstancea  in  the  two  following  laws. 

1.  The  tempeTatures  of  solidification  and  of  /union  are  the 
same. 

2.  TJie  temperature  of  the  wilting  or  solidifying  subatatice 
rejaains  constant  from  the  moment  at  which  melting  or  solidi- 
fication begins  until  the  process  is  completed. 

270.  Fusion  of  noncrystalline  or  amorphous  substances.  Let 

the  end  of  a  glass  rod  lie  held  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  Instead  of  ciiaRgtng 
Buddenly  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  it  will  gradually  grow  softer 
and  aoftcr  until,  if  the  fiaiue  is  aufficiently  hot,  a  drop  of  molten  glasa 
will  finally  fall  from  the  end  of  the  rod. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  rod  had  been  measured  duiing  this 
process,  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  continually  rising. 
This  behavior,  so  completely  imlike  that  of  crystalline  sub- 
stances, is  characteristic  of  tar,  wax,  resin,  glue,  gutta-percha, 
alcohol,  carbon,  and  in  general  of  all  amorphous  substances. 
Such  substances  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  delinite  melting 
points  at  all,  for  they  pass  tlirough  all  stagea  of  viscosity  both 
in  melting  and  in  solidifying.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  property 
that  glass  and  other  similar  substancea  can  be  heated  to  softness 
and  then  molded  or  rolled  into  any  desired  shades. 
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271.  Change  of  volume  on  solidifying.  One  has  only  to 
reflect  that  ice  floats,  at  that  bottles  or  crocks  oi  water  burst 
when  they  freeze,  in  order  to  know  that  water  expands  upon 
solidifying.  In  fact,  1  cu.  ft.  of  water  becomes  1.09  cu.  ft.  of 
ice,  thus  expanding  more  than  one  twelfth  of  its  initial  volume 
when  it  freezes.  This  may  seem  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  molecules  are  certainly  more  closely  knit  together 
in  the  sohd  than  in  the  liquid  state ;  but  the  strangeness  dis- 
appears when  we  reflect  that  in  fi-eezing  the  molecules  of  water 
group  themselves  into  crystals,  and  that  this  operation  presum- 
ably leaves  comparatively  large  free  spaces  between  different 
crystals,  so  that,  although  groups  of  individual  molecules  are 
more  closely  joined  than  before,  the  total  volimae  occupied  by 
the  whole  assemblage  of  molecules  is  greater. 

But  the  great  majority  of  crystalline  substances  are  unlike 
water  in  this  respect,  for,  with  the  exception  of  antimony  and 
bismuth,  they  all  contract  upon  solidifying  and  expand  on 
liquefying.  It  is  only  from  substances  which  expand^  or  which, 
like  cast  iron,  change  in  volume  very  little  on  solidifying,  that 
sharp  castings  can  be  made.  For  it  is  clear  that  contracting 
substances  cannot  retain  the  shape  of  the  mold.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  gold  and  silver  coins  must  be  stamped  rather  than 
cast.  Any  metal  from  which  type  is  to  be  cast  must  be  one 
which  expands  upon  solidifying,  for  it  need  scarcely  be;,  said  that 
perfectly  sharp  outlines  are  indispensable  to  good  type.  Ordinary 
tjrpe  metal  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  emtimony,  and  copper  which  fulr 
fills  these  requirements. 

273.  Effect  of  the  expansion  which  water  undergoes  on 
freezing.  If  water  were  not  unhke  most  substances  in  that 
it  expands  on  freezing,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  forms  of  life 
which  now  exist  on  the  earth  would  be  impossible.  I"or  in 
winter  the  ice  would  sink  on  ponds  and  lakes  as  fast  as  it  froze, 
and  soon  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  perhaps  our  oceans  also  would 
B  solid  ice. 
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The  force  exerted  by  the  expansion  of  freezing  water  is  very- 
great.  Steel  bombs  have  been  burst  by  filliog  them  with  water 
and  exposing  them  on  cold  winter  nights.  One  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  is  the  freezing  and  conse- 
quent expansion  of  water  which  has  percolated  into  thera. 

273.  Pressure  lowers  the  melting  point  of  substances  whldi 
expand  on  solidifying.  Since  the  outside  prLssme  acting  on 
the  surface  of  a  body  tends  to  prevent  its  expansion,  we  should 
expect  that  any  increase  in  the  outside  pressure  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  solidification  of  sub- 
stances which  expand  upon  freez- 
ing. It  ought,  therefore,  to  rec[uire 
a  lower  temperature  to  freeze  ice 
under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres 
than  under  a  pressure  of  one.  Care- 
ful experiments  have  verified  this 
conclusion,  and  have  shown  that 
the  melting  point  of  ice  is  lowered 
.0075''C.  for  an  increase  of  one  at- 
mosphere in  the  outside  pressure.  Although  this  lowering  is 
80  small  a  quantity,  its  existence  may  be  shown  as  follows. 

Let  two  piecBB  of  ice  be  preaaed  firmly  together  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  veBsel  full  of  warm  water.  When  taken  out  they  will  be  found  to 
be  frozen  firmly  together  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  havp  been  im- 
mersed in  a  medium  much  wanner  than  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
The  eiplanation  ie  as  follows. 

At  the  points  of  contact  the  pressure  reduces  the  freezing  point  of 
the  ice  below  0°C.,  and  hence  it  ooelts  and  gives  ribe  to  a  thin  film  of 
water  the  temperature  of  which  is  slightly  below  0°C.  When  this 
pressure  is  released  the  film  of  water  at  once  freezes,  for  its  tempera- 
ture ia  below  the  freezing  point  corresponding  to  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  same  phenomeaon  may  be  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment. 

Let  two  weights  of  from  5  to  10  kilos  be  hung  by  a  wire  over  a  block 
of  ice  as  in  Fig.  107.    In  half  an  hour  or  less  the  wii-e  will  be  found. *ft 


Fio   107    Segelation 
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have  cut  completely  through  the  block,  leaving  the  ice,  however,  as 
solid  as  at  first.  The  explanation  is  as  follows.  Just  below  the  wire 
the  ice  melts  because  of  the  pressure ;  as  the  wire  sinks  through  the 
layer  of  water  thus  formed,  the  pressure  on  the  water  is  relieved  and  it 
immediately  freezes  again  above  the  wire. 

This  process  of  melting  under  pressure  and  freezing  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  relieved  is  known  as  regelation, 

274.  Pressure  raises  the  freezing  point  of  substemces  which 
contract  on  solidifying.  Substances  like  parafl&n,  zinc,  and  lead 
which  contract  on  solidifying  have  their  melting  points  raised  by 
^m  increase  in  pressure,  for  in  this  case  the  outside  pressure 
tends  to  assist  the  molecular  forces  which  are  pulling  the  body 
out  of  the  larger  liquid  form  into  the  smaller  solid  form ;  hence 
this  result  can  be  accomplished  at  a  higher  temperature  with, 
pressure  than  without  it. 

We  may.  therefore  summarize  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the 
melting  points  of  crystalline  substances  in  the  following  law. 

Substances  which  expand  on  solidifying  have  their  melting 
points  lowered  by  pressure,  and  those  which  contract  on  solidify- 
ing have  their  melting  points  raised  by  pressure, 

m 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Which  is  the  more  effective  as  a  cooling  agent,  100  lb.  of  ice  at  O^'C. 
or  100  lb.  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  ?   Why  ? 

2.  Equal  weights  of  hot  water  and  ice  are  mixed  and  the  result  is  water 
at  0°  C.   What  was  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  ? 

8.  How  many  grams  of  ice  must  be  put  into  200  g.  of  water  at  40°  C.  to 
iQwer  the  temperature  to  10°  C.  ? 

4.  From  what  height  must  a  gram  of  ice  at  0°C.  fall  in  order  to  melt 
itself  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  impact  ? 

5.  If  water  were  like  gold  in  contracting  on  solidification,  what  would 
happen  to  lakes  and  rivers  during  a  cold  winter  ? 

6.  Why  will  a  snowball  "pack"  if  the  snow  is  melting,  but  not  if  it  is 
much  below  0°  C.  ? 

7.  What  temperature  will  result  from  mixing  10  g.  of  ice  at  0°C.  with 
200  g.  of  water  at  26°  C.  ? 
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275.  Heat  of  vaporization  defined.  The  experiraenta  per- 
formed in  Chapter  V,  on  molecular  motions,  led  U3  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  fi-ee  surface  of  any  liquid,  moleculea 
frequently  acquire  velocities  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them 
to  lift  themselves  beyond  the  range  of  attraction  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  liquid,  and  to  pass  off  as  free  gaseous  moleculea 
into  the  space  above.  They  taught  us  further  that  since  it  is 
only  such  moleculea  as  have  unusually  high  velocities  which 
are  able  thus  to  escape,  the  average  /cinetic  energy  of  the  mole- 
cules left  beiiind  is  continually  diminished  by  tliia  loss  from 
the  liquid  of  the  most  rapidly  moving  molecules,  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  of  an  evaporating  hquid  constantly 
falls  until  the  rate  at  which  it  is  losing  heat  la  equal  to  the 
rate  at  which  it  receives  heat  fitim  outside  sources.  Evaporation, 
therefore,  always  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  energy 
of  the  hquid.  Th-e  number  of  calories  of  heat  which  disappear 
in  the  formation  of  one  gram,  of  vapor  is  called  the  heat  of 
vaporization  of  the  liquid.  Sijice  it  requires  about  five  times 
ae  long  to  boil  away  a  vessel  of  water  as  to  raise  it  from  0°  to 
100''C.,  we  conclude  that  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  water 
at  100°  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  calories. 

276.  Heat  due  to  coadensation.  "When  moleculea  pasa  off 
from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  they  rise  against  the  downward 
forces  exerted  upon  them  by  the  Hquid,  and,  in  so  doing,  ex- 
change a  part  of  their  kinetic  energy  for  the  potential  enei^  of 
separated  moleculea  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  a  ball 
thrown  upward  from  the  earth  exchanges  its  kinetic  energy 
in  rising  tor  the  potential  enei^  which  is  represented  by  the 

1  h  is  recommended  tliat  this  subject  be  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  deter- 
minatlDn  at  Ibe  boiling  point  of  alc^ohol  bjr  the  direct  method,  and  by  the  vapor- 
presanre  method,  and  that  it  bo  lollow&d  by  an  eiperimeot  npon  \he  fixed  points 
of  a  thermometer  ami  the  change  of  boiling  point  with  pressure.  Sea,  lor  example, 
Eiperimente  23  and  24  of  the  authora'  muouul. 
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separation  of  the  ball  from  the  earth-  Similarly,  juflt  as  when 
the  ball  falls  back  it  r^ama  in  the  descent  all  of  the  kinetic 
enei^  lost  in  the  ascent  so  when  the  molecules  of  the  vapor 
reenter  the  liquid  tliey  must  regain  all  of  the  kinetic  energy 
which  they  lost  when  they  passed  out  of  the  liquid.  We  may 
eipect,  therefore,  that  every  gram  of  steam  which  coTuienses  will 
generate  in  this  process  the  saTiu  number  of  calories  which  n 
to  I 


277  Measurement  of  heat  of  vaporization.  To  find  a 
iie  niunhpr  of  oalonea  expendc  1  iii  the  vapori nation,  or  released  in  the 
condeaHation,  of  a  gram  of  water  at  100° 
C  "Vie  pass  steam  rapidly  for  two  or  three 
minutes  from,  an  arrangement  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  193  into  a.  vessel  c( 
say,  'iOO  grams  of  water.  We  observe  tha 
initial  and  final  temperatures  and  the  ini- 
tial and  final  weights  of  the  water.  If,  for 
example,  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  water 
13  lb  5  g.,  we  know  that  16. o  g.  of  steani 
have  been  condensed.  If  the  rise  in  tem- 
peratnre  of  the  water  is  fromlCC. to30° 
C.,we  know  that  500  x  (30 -10)  =  10,000 
calories  of  heat  have  entered  tho  water.  If 
X  represents  the  number  of  calories  given  up  by  one  gram  of  steam  in 
condensing,  then  the  total  heat  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  is  16.5  x  calories.  This  condensed  steam  is  at  first 
water  at  100°  C.,  which  is  then  cooled  to30°C.  In  this  cooling  process 
it  gives  up  10,5  X  (100  —  30)  =  1155 calories.  Therefore,  equating  the 
heat  gained  by  the  water  to  the  heat  lost  by  the  steam,  we  have 


10,000  =  10.5 


!-  1155, 


=  530.1. 


This  is  the  method  usually  employed  for  finding  the  heat  of 
vaporization.    The  now  accepted  value  of  this  constant  ia  536. 

278.  Boiling  temperature  defined.  If  a  liquid  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  flame,  it  will  he  found  that  there  is  a  certain  tem- 
perature above  which  it  cannot  be  raised,  no  matter  how  rapidly 
the  heat  ia  appUed.    This  is  the  temperature  which  exists  when 
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bubbles  of  vapor  fonn  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  rise  to 
the  surface,  growing  in  size  as  tbey  rise.  This  temperature  is 
commonly  called  the  boiling  temperature. 

But  a  second  and  more  exact  definition  of  the  hniling  point 
may  be  given.  It  is  clear  that  a  bubble  of  vapor  can  exist 
within  the  Hquid  only  when  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapor 
within  the  bubble  is  at  least  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
pushing  down  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  For  if  the  pressure 
within  the  bubble  were  less  than  the  outside  pressure,  the 
bubble  would  immediately  collapse.  But  the  pressure  exerted 
by  El  vapor  in  a  closed  space  in  contact  with  its  liquid  is  what 
was  called  in  Chapter  V  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapor. 
This  pressure  was  found  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  temperature 
was  raised.  Since  now  the  boiling  point  is  the  temperature  at 
which  bubbles  of  vapor  first  begin  to  exist  within  the  body  of 
the  liquid,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  also  the  temperature  at  which 
the  pressure  of  the  saturated  Tapor  first  becomes  equal  to  the 
pressure  existing  outside.  The  boiling  pouit  of  a  liquid  is  there- 
fore defined  as  thai  temperature  at  which  the  pressure  of  the 
saturated  vapor  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to  tJie  pressure  acting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  itself  is  under  some  circumstances  slightly 
different  from  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  which  rises  from  it, 
in  measuring  the  boiling  points  of  hquids  thermometers  should 
always  be  placed  iu  the  vapor  rising  from  the  liquid  rather  than 
in  the  hquid  itself  (Fig,  132,  p.  131). 

279.  Variation  of  the  boiling  point  with  pressure.  Since  the 
pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor  varies  rapidly  with  the  tempera^ 
ture,  and  since  the  boiling  point  has  been  defined  as  the  tem- 
perature at  wliich  the  pressure  of  the  satumted  vapor  is  equal 
to  the  outside  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  boiling  point  must 
vary  as  the  outside  pressure  varies. 

Thus  let  a  round-bottomed  flask  be  lialf  filled  with  water  and  boiled. 
After  the  boiling  haa  coiitinued  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  tb*  ^\Ba!ii>. 
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has  driven  out  most  of  the  air  from  the  flask,  let  a  rubber  stopper  be 
inserted,  and  the  flask  removed  from  the  flame  and  inverted  as  shown 

in  Fig.  199.  The  temperature  will  fall  rapidly 
below  the  boiling  point.  But  if  cold  water  is 
poured  over  the  flask,  the  water  will  again  begin 
to  boil  vigorously,  for  the  cold  water,  by  con- 
densing the  steam,  lowers  the  pressure  within 
the  flask,  and  thus  enables  the  water  to  boil  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  100°  C.  The  boiling  will 
cease,  however,  as  soon  as  enough  vapor  is  formed 
to  restore  the  pressure.    The  operation  may  be 

repeated  many  times  without  reheating. 
Fig.  199.  Lowering 

the  boiling  point  At  the  city  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  water  boils 
by  diminishing  .  at  90°  C,  and  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc  it 
the  pressure  ^^^^  ^^  g^o  q    q^  ^^le  other  hand,  in  the 

boiler  of  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  pressure  is  100  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  is  155°  C. 

280.  Evaporation  and  boiling.  The  only  essential  difference 
between  evaporation  and  boiling  is  that  the  former  consists  in 
the  passage  of  molecules  into  the  vaporous  condition  from  the 
free  surface  only,  while  the  latter  consists  in  the  passage  of  the 
molecules  into  the  vaporous  condition  both  at  the  free  surface 
and  at  the  surface  of  bubbles  which  exist  within'  the  body  of 
the  liquid.  The  only  reason  that  vaporization  takes  place  so 
much  more  rapidly  at  the  boiling  temperature  than  just  below 
it  is  that  the  evaporating  surface  is  enormously  increased  as 
soon  as  the  bubbles  form.  The  reason  the  temperature  cannot 
be  raised  above  the  boiLLng  point  is  that  the  surface  always 
increases,  on  account  of  the  bubbles,  to  just  such  an  extent  that 
the  loss  of  heat  because  of  evaporation  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  the  heat  received  from  the  fire. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  hot  water  which  leaves  a  steam  radiator  may  be  as  hot  as  the 
steam  which  entered  it.    How  then  has  the  room  been  warmed  ? 

2.  How  much  heat  is  given  up  by  20  g.  of  steam  in  condensing? 
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8.  How  many  calories  are  given  up  by  20  g.  of  steam  at  100°  C.  in  con- 
densing and  then  cooling  to  20°  C.  ?  How  much  water  will  this  steam  raise 
from  10°  C.  to  20°  C? 

4.  A  vessel  contains  200  g.  of  water  at  0°  C.  and  130  g.  of  ice.  If  25  g. 
of  steam  are  condensed  in  it,  what  will  be  the  resulting  temperature  ? 

5.  Why  do  fine  bubbles  rise  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  being  heated 
long  before  the  boiling  point  is  reached  ?  How  can  you  distinguish  between 
this  phenomenon  and  boiling  ? 

6.  Why  does  steam  produce  so  much  more  severe  bums  than  hot  water 
of  the  same  temperature  ? 

7.  When  water  is  boiled  in  a  deep  vessel  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
bubbles  rapidly  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the  surface.  Give  two 
reasons  for  this. 

8.  Why  in  winter  does  not  all  the  snow  melt  at  once  as  soon,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  rises  above  0°  C.  ? 

9.  In  the  fall  we  expect  frost  on  clear  nights  when  the  dew-point  is  low, 
but  not  on  cloudy  nights  when  the  dew-point  is  high.  Can  you  see  any  rea- 
son why  a  large  deposit  of  dew  will  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  air  from 
falling  very  low  ? 

10.  Water  is  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  and  is  heated  slowly.  Will  it 
ever  boil  ? 

11.  When  a  teakettle  is  heated  rapidly  the  lower  layers  of  water  become 
considerably  hotter  than  the  upper  layers.  In  view  of  this  fact,  explain  why 
a  teakettle  sings  before  it  begins  to  boil. 

12.  How  will  the  boiling  point  of  water  be  affected  if  it  is  taken  down 
into  a  deep  mine  ? 

13.  A  fall  of  1°  C.  in  the  boiling  point  is  caused  by  rising  about  900  ft. 
above  the  earth's  surface.  How  hot  is  boiling  water  at  Denver,  5000  ft. 
above  sea  level  ? 

14.  At  the  top  of  a  mountain  water  boils  2.5°  C.  lower  than  it  does  at 
the  base.    What  is  the  height  of  the  mountain  ? 

Artificial  Cooling 

281.  Cooling  by  solution.  Let  a  handful  of  common  salt  be 
placed  in  a  small  beaker  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
stirred  with  a  thermometer.  The  temperature  will  fall  several  degrees. 
If  equal  weights  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  water  at  15°  C.  are  mixed, 
the  temperature  will  fall  as  low  as  —  10°C.  If  the  water  is  nearly  at 
0°C.  when  the  amnujnium  nitrate  is  added,  and  if  the  stirring  is  done 
with  a  test  tube  partly  filled  with  ice-cold  water,  the  water  in  the  tube 
will  be  frozen. 
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These  experiments  show  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  crystals 
of  a  solid  requires  an  .expenditure  of  heat  energy,  as  well  when 
this  operation  is  effected  by  solution  as  by  fusion.  The  reason 
for  this  will  appear  at  once  if  we  consider  the  analogy  between 
solution  and  evaporation.  For  just  as  the  molecules  of  a  liquid 
tend  to  escape  from  its  surface  into  the  air,  so  the  molecules  at 
the  surface  of  the  salt  are  tending,  because  of  their  velocities,  to 
pass  off,  and  are  only  held  back  by  the  attractions  of  the  other 
molecules  in  the  crystal  to  which  they  belong.  If,  however,  the 
salt  is  placed  in  water,  the  attraction  of  the  water  molecules  for 
the  salt  molecules  aids  the  natural  velocities  of  the  latter  to 
carry  them  beyond  the  attraction  of  their  fellows.  As  the  mole- 
cules escape  from  the  salt  crystals  two  forces  are  acting  on 
them,  the  attraction  of  the  water  molecules  tending  to  increase 
their  velocities,  and  the  attraction  of  the  remaining  salt  mole- 
cules tending  to  diminish  these  velocities.  If  the  latter  force 
has  a  greater  resultant  effect  than  the  former,  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  molecules  after  they  have  escaped  will  be  diminished,  and 
the  solution  will  be  cooled.  But  if  the  attraction  of  the  water 
molecules  amounts  to  more  than  the  backward  pull  of  the  dis- 
solving molecules,  as  when  caustic  potash  or  sulphuric  acid  is 
dissolved,  the  mean  molecular  velocity  is  increased  and  the 
solution  is  heated. 

When  a  liquid  will  not  dissolve  a  solid  we  infer  that  the 
pull  of  the  liquid  molecules  added  to  the  natural  velocities  of 
the  molecules  of  the  solid  is  not  sufficient  to  detach  the  latter 
from  their  fellows.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
liquid  which  is  unable  to  dissolve  a  solid  at  a  low  temperature 
will  dissolve  it  at  a  higher  temperature.    Explain. 

282.  Freezing  points  of  solutions.    If  a  solution  of  one  part 

of  common  salt  to  ten  of  water  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  and 

immersed  in  a  "freezing  mixture"  of  water,  ice,  and  salt,  the 

temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  the  tube  will  not 

be  zero  when  ice  begins  to  form,  but  several  degrees  below  zera 
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The  ice  which  does  form,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  free  from 
salt,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  explanation 
of  why  the  freezing  point  of  the  salt  solution  is  lower  than  that 
of  pure  water.  For  cooling  a  substance  to  its  freezing  point 
simply  means  reducing  its  temperature,  and  therefore  the  mean 
velocity  of  its  molecules,  sufi&ciently  to  enable  the  cohesive 
forces  of  the  liquid  to  pull  the  molecules  together  into  the 
crystalline  form.  Since  in  the  freezing  of  a  salt  solution  the 
cohesive  forces  of  the  water  are  obliged  to  overcome  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  salt  molecules  as  well  as  the  molecular  motions,  the 
motions  must  be  rendered  less,  Le.  the  temperature  must  be 
made  lower,  than  in  the  case  of  pure  water  in  order  that  crys- 
tallization may  occur.  We  should  expect  from  this  reasoning 
that  the  larger  the  amount  of  salt  in  solution  the  lower  would 
be  the  freezing  point.  This  is  indeed  the  case.  The  lowest  freez- 
ing point  obtainable  with  common  salt  in  water  is  —  22°  C. 
This  is  the  freezing  point  of  a  saturated  solution. 

283.  Freezing  mixtures.  If  snow  or  ice  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  water  melts  it,  and  in  so  doing  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point  of  pure  water.  Similarly,  if  ice  is 
placed  in  salt  water  it  melts  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
salt  water  to  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  This  may  be 
one,  or  two,  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero,  according  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solution.  Whether  then  we  put  the  ice  in 
pure  water  or  in  salt  water,  enough  of  it  always  melts  to  reduce 
the  whole  mass  to  the  freezing  point  of  the  liquid,  and  each  gram 
of  ice  which  melts  uses  up  80  calories  of  heat.  The  efi&ciency 
of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  in  producing  cold  is  therefore  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  a  salt  solution  is 
lower  than  that  of  pure  water. 

The  best  proportions  are  three  parts  of  snow  or  finely  shaved 
ice  to  one  part  of  common  salt.  If  three  parts  of  calcium 
chloride  are  mixed  with  two  parts  of  snow,  a  temperature  ot 
—  55*^  C.  may  be  produced.   This  is  8\ifi^c\fin\i  \a  tt^^i*^  Ts^^et^soar^. 
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These  experiments  show  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  crystals 
of  a  solid  requires  an  expenditure  of  heat  energy,  as  well  when 
this  operation  is  effected  by  solution  as  by  fusion.  The  reason 
for  this  -will  appear  at  once  if  we  consider  the  analogy  between 
solution  and  evaporation.  For  just  as  the  molecules  o£  a  liquid 
tend  to  escape  from  its  surface  into  the  air,  so  the  molecules  at 
the  surface  of  the  salt  are  tending,  because  of  their  velocities,  to 
pass  off,  and  are  only  held  back  by  the  attractions  of  the  other 
molecules  in  the  crystal  to  which  they  belong.  If,  however,  the 
salt  is  placed  in  water,  the  attraction  of  the  water  molecules  for 
the  salt  molecules  aids  the  natural  velocities  of  the  latter  to 
carry  them  beyond  the  attraction  of  their  fellows.  Aa  the  mole- 
cules escape  from  the  salt  crystals  two  forces  are  acting  on 
them,  the  attraction  of  the  water  molecules  tending  to  increase 
their  velocities,  and  the  attraction  of  the  i-emaining  salt  mole- 
culea  tending  to  dimiiush  these  velocities.  If  the  latter  force 
has  a  greater  resultant  effect  than  the  former,  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  molecules  after  they  have  escaped  will  be  dimioished,  and 
the  solution  will  be  cooled.  But  if  the  attraction  of  the  water 
molecules  amounts  to  more  than  the  backward  puU  of  the  dis- 
solving molecules,  as  when  caustic  potash  or  sulphuric  acid  is 
dissolved,  the  mean  molecular  velocity  is  increased  and  the 
solution  is  heated. 

When  a  Hquid  will  not  dissolve  a  solid  we  infer  that  the 
pull  of  the  liquid  molecules  added  to  the  natural  velocities  of 
the  molecules  of  the  sohd  is  not  sufScient  to  detach  the  latter 
from  their  fellows.  It  sometiraes  happens,  however,  that  a 
hquid  which  is  unable  to  dissolve  a  sohd  at  a  low  temperature 
will  dissolve  it  at  a  higher  temperature.    Explain. 

868.  Freezing  points  of  solutions.  If  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  common  salt  to  ten  of  water  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  and 
immersed  in  a  "  freezing  mixture  "  of  water,  ice,  and  salt,  the 
temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  the  tube  will  not 
be  zero  when  ice  begins  to  form,  but  several  degrees  below  zero 
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Tlie  ice  which  does  form,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  free  from 
salt,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  expIaDation 
of  why  the  freezing  point  of  the  salt  solution  is  lower  than  that 
of  pure  water,  for  cooling  a  substance  to  its  freezing  point 
simply  means  reducing  its  temperature,  and  therefore  the  mean 
velocity  of  its  molecules,  8ufEcient!y  to  enable  the  cohesive 
forces  of  the  liquid  to  pull  the  molecules  tt^ether  into  the 
crystalline  form.  Since  in  the  freezing  of  a  salt  solution  the 
cohesive  forces  of  the  water  are  obhged  to  overcome  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  salt  molecules  as  well  as  the  molecular  motions,  the 
motions  must  be  rendered  less,  ie.  the  temperature  must  be 
made  lower,  than  in  tlie  case  of  pure  water  in  order  that  crya- 
tallization  may  occur.  We  should  expect  from  this  reasoning 
that  the  larger  the  amount  of  salt  in  solution  the  lower  would 
be  the  freezing  point.  This  is  indeed  the  case.  The  lowest  freez- 
ing point  obtainable  with  common  salt  in  water  is  —  22°  C. 
This  is  the  freezing  point  of  a  saturated  solution. 

283.  Freezing  mixtures.  If  snow  or  ice  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  water  melts  it,  and  in  so  doing  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point  of  pure  water.  Similarly,  if  ice  is 
placed  in  salt  water  it  melts  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
salt  water  to  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  This  may  be 
one,  or  two,  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero,  according  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solution.  Whether  then  we  put  the  ice  in 
pure  water  or  in  salt  water,  enough  of  it  always  melts  to  reduce 
the  whole  mass  to  the  freezing  point  of  the  liquid,  and  each  gram 
of  ice  which  melts  uses  up  80  calories  of  heat.  The  efficiency 
of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  in  producing  cold  is  therefore  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  a  salt  solution  is 
lower  than  that  of  pure  water. 

The  best  proportions  are  tliree  parts  of  snow  or  finely  shaved 
ica  to  one  part  of  common  salt.  If  three  parts  of  calcium 
chloride  are  mixed  with  two  parts  of  snow,  a  temperature  of 
—  55°  C.  may  be  produced.    Thie  is  sufficient  to  freeze  rosxicari- 
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284  Intense  cold  by  evaporation.    If,  instead  of  utilizing  as 
above  the  heats  of  fusionj  we  utilize  the  larger  heats  of  vaporiza- 
tion, still  lower  temperaturea  may  be 
produced. 

ThiiH  if  a  cylinder  of  liquid  carbon  diox- 
ide is  placed  as  in  Fig.  200  and  the  b 
oock  opened,  such  intense  cold  is  produced 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  tlie  liquid  which 
nisiiea  out  into  the  bag  that  the  liquid 
freezes  to  a  snowy  solid.  The  solid  itself 
et'aporates  so  rapidJy  that  it  maintains,  as 
long  as  it  laata,  a  temperature  of  —  80°C. 
If  a  little  of  thin  solid  ia  placed  in  a  beaker 
containing  ether,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred 
with  a>  test  tube  filled  with  mercury,  the 
mercury  will  be  fronen  solid.    The  chief 

function  of  the  ether  is  to  insure  intimate  contact  between,  the  cold 

solid  and  the  test  tube. 


FlQ.  2(JU.  Cold  by  rapid 
evaporation  of  carbon 
dioxide 


Industrial  Applications  of  Chancie  ok  State 

285.  Distillation.  lu  generol  when  sohds  are  dissolved  in 
liquids  the  vapor  which  rises  from  the  solution,  hke  the  ioe 
which  freezes  out  of  it,  contains 
none  of  the  dissolved  substance. 
In  order  to  obtain  pure  watei', 
therefore,  from  water  containing 
solid  matter  in  solution,  it  is  onlj' 
necessary  to  cause  the  solution  to 
evaporate  and  to  condense  the 
vapor.  This  is  done  ordinarily  by 
means  of  an  arrangement  essen- 
tially Hke  that  shown  m  Fig.  201.  *■'"■  201.  Distillation 

The  solution  is  boiled  in  D  and  the  pure  vapor  of  the  liquid  passes 
into  the  tube  T,  where  it  is  condensed  by  the  cold  water  wliich  is  kept 
in  continual  circulation  through  the  jacket  J.    The  condensed  liquid  is 
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collected  in  a  receiver  P.  Sometimea  it  is  the  pure  liquid  iu  P  which 
is  desired,  and  sometimes  the  solid  which  remains  in  £.  In  the  luuuu- 
facture  of  nhite  sugar  it  is  necessary  that  the  evaporation  take  place 
at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  the  sugar  may  not  he  scorched.  Hence 
the  holier  is  kept  partially  exhausted  hy  means  of  an  air  pump,  thus 
enabling  the  solution  to  boil  at  considerably  reduced  temperatures. 

286.  Fractional  distillation.  When  both  of  the  constituents 
of  a  solution  are  volatile,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  mistuni  of  alcohol 
and  water,  the  vapor  of  both  will  rise  from  the  liquid.  But  the 
one  which  has  the  lower  boiling  point,  Le.  the  higher  vapor 
pressure,  will  predominate.  Hence  if  we  have  in  B,  Fig.  201, 
a  solution  consisting  of  50%  alcohol  and  50%  water,  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  obtain  in  F,  by  evaporating  and  condensing, 
a  solution  containing  a  much  larger  percentage  of  alcohoL  By 
repeating  this  operation  a  number  of  times  we  can  increase  the 
purity  of  the  alcohol.  ITiis  pracess  is  called  fractional  dUtUla- 
tion.  The  boiling  pobit  of  the  mixture  lies  between  the  boiling 
points  of  alcohol  and  water,  being  higher  the  greater  the  per- 
of  water  in  the  solution. 


887.  Critical  temperatures.  We  saw  in  Chapter  V  that  when 
a  vapor  is  in  a  closed  vessel  iu  contact  with  its  liijuid  there 
is  a  limit  to  its  possible  density,  namely  the  density  con-espond- 
ing  to  satiKation  at  the  given  temperature.  We  found  also 
that  if  we  either  diminished  the  volume  or  lowered  the  tem- 
perature of  aueh  a  vapor  it  began  to  condense.  Now  if  a  vapor 
is  not  in  contact  with  its  liquid,  there  are  in  general  two 
ways  by  which  we  may  proceed  to  condense  it.  First,  we  may 
compress  it,  i.e.  reduce  its  volume,  until  it  reaches  a  density 
corresponding  to  saturation ;  or  second,  we  may  cool  it  down 
to  the  dew-point,  i.e.  to  the  temperature  at  which  its  existing 
density  is  sufficient  to  produce  saturation.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
we  both  cool  and  compress  the  vapor,  neither  cooling  nor  com- 
pression need  be  so  excessive  as  though  only  one  process  had 
been  performed.    Experiment  ahowe,  however,  that  tVvCT*.  vs.  *. 
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temperature  characteristic  of  every  substance  above  which  pres- 
Bure  alone,  no  matter  how  great,  cannot  produce  coadenaation. 
This  temperature  is  called  the  critical  lemperature.  The  pres- 
sure necessary  to  produce  condensation  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture is  called  the  critical  pressure.  The  following  table  gives 
the  critical  temperatureB,  the  critical  pressures,  and  the  boiling 
points  at  atmospheric  pressure  of  some  substances. 


s.„™. 

°""™™' 

CBiTUiAi,  Pitr.a- 

Boiling  Poist  at 
Pkebsurb 

Hjaro{!ei] 

Air 

Carbon  diox ilia  .     .     . 

Ammonia 

Ether 

Alcohol 

Water 

-  240°  C. 

-140°C. 

81"  C. 

130°  C. 

100°  C. 

243°  C. 

305°  C. 

14 

39 
73 

115 
37 
03 

200 

-252°C. 

-  182°  C. 

-8(PC. 

-  33°  C. 

38, 5°  C. 

78=0. 

100°  C. 

Tiie  table  shows  that  such  substances  as  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide  can  be  liquefied  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures by  pressure  alone,  since  their  critical  temperatures 
are  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
air,  for  example,  cannot  possibly  be  Hquefied  until  its  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  below  — 140°  C.  If  it  is  to  be  a  liquid  at  this 
temperature,  it  must  be  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  39  atmos- 
pheres. If  it  is  to  be  a  liquid  at  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere, 
its  temperature  must  of  course  be  lower  still,  namely,  — 182°  0. 
(see  last  column  of  the  table).  This  is  the  temperature  which 
liquid  air  assumes  in  an  open  vesseL 

288.  The  liqnid-air  machine.  In  the  actual  manufacture  of  liquid  air 
a  pressure  puinp  P  (Fig.  202)  forces  the  air  into  a  apital  coil  C  under 
a  pressure  of  about  200  atmospheres.  The  heat  produced  by  this  ooto- 
pression  is  carried  ofF  by  running  water  which  circulates  through  the 
tank  R.    The  cock  c  is  then  opened  and  the  air  expands  from  200 
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atmosplierea  down  to  1  atmosphere.  In  this  espanaion  the  temperature 
falls.  This  cooled  air  rettiriiB  through  a  larger  spiral  5  which  incloses 
the  hjgh-presaure  spiral  s  and  thus  cools  off  the  air  which  i; 
down  to  the  expansion  valve 


through  the  inner  spiral.  In  this 
process  the  temperature  of  the 
air  issuing  from  the  valve  c  con- 
tinuously falls  until  it  reaches 
the  temperature  of  liquefaction. 
Liquid  air  can  then  be  drawn 
off  through  the  stopcock  R.  The 
air  which  escapes  liquefaction 
returns  to  the  compressor,  where 
it  is  again  forced  into  the  inner 
spiral  s,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  air  which  enters  from 
ontaide  at  o. 

289.  Manufactured  Ice.  In  the  great  majority  of  modem  ice  plants 
the  low  temperature  recjuired  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ice  is  produced 


FiG.  202.   The  liquefaction  of 


mauufacture 


by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
ammonia  is  a  gaa,  but  since  its  critical  temperature  is  130°  C.,  it  may 
be  liquefied  by  pressure  alone.  At  80°  V.  a  pressure  of  155  lb,  per 
square  inch,  or  about  10  atmospheres,  is  required  to  produce  its  lique- 
faction.    Fig.  203   shows   the   essential   parts    of   an   ice  plaut.    TbA 
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compreBBor,  whioh  la  naually  run  by  a  Bteam  engine,  forcea  the  gaseous 
a  presBiire  of  155  lb.  into  the  condenser  coils  shown  on 
the  right,andthere  liquefies  it.  The  heat  of  coodecLsatiou  of  the  ai 
is  carried  off  by  the  runniag  water  whioh  oonatsntly  circulates  ahout 
the  condenser  coils.  From  the  condenser  the  liquid  ammonia  ia  allowed 
to  pass  yery  slowly  through  the  regulating  valve  V  into  tlio  coils  of  the 
evaporator,  from  wliich  the  evaporated  ammonia  ia  pumped  out  so 
rapidly  that  the  pressure  within  the  coils  does  not  rise  above  34  lb.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  figure  that  the  same  pump  which  ia  there  labeled 
the  compressor  exhausts  the  ammunia  from  the  evaporating  coils  and 
oompreaseB  it  in  the  condensing  coils ;  for,  juat  as  in  Fig.  202,  the  valves 
are  so  arranged  that  the  pump  acts  as  an  exhaust  pump  on  one  side  and 
aa  a  compression  pump  on  the  other.  The  rapid  evaporationof  the  liquid 
ammonia  under  the  reduced  pressure  existing  within  the  evaporator 
coola  these  coils  to  a  temperature  o£  about  5°  F.  The  brine  with  which 
these  coils  are  surrounded  has  its  temperature  thus  reduced  to  about  10° 
or  18°  F.  Thishrine  is  maJeto  circulate  about  the  cans  containing  the 
water  to  be  frozen. 

290.  Cold  storage.  The  artificial  cooling  o£  factories  and  cold-storage 
rooms  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice.  The  brine  is  cooled  exactly  as  described  above, 
and  is  then  pumped  through  coils  placed  in  the  rooms  to  be  cooled. 
Fig.  204  is  a  sketch  of  such  a  refrigerating 
plant  ID  a  packing  house.  The  ammonia  is 
liquified,  in  the  condei>i.er  and  evaporated  in 
the  coils  of  the  hrine  (nut. 


FiQ.  204.   Packing  house  with  the  brine  syatem  of  refrigeratirai  ^ 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  may  we  obtain  pure  drinking  water  from  sea  water  ? 
8.  Explain  why  salt  is  sometimes  thrown  on  icy  sidewalks  on  cold 
winter  da3rs. 

3.  When  salt  water  freezes  the  ice  formed  is  practically  free  from  salt. 
What  effect,  then,  does  freezing  have  on  the  concentration  of  a  salt  solution  ? 

4.  A  partially  concentrated  salt  solution  which  has  a  freezing  point  of 
—  6°  C.  is  placed  in  a  room  which  is  kept  at  — 10°  C.    Will  it  all  freeze  ? 

6.  A  French  physicist,  Amagat,  subjected  air  to  a  pressure  of  3000  atmos- 
pheres. Under  these  conditions  it  became  as  dense  as  water,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  liquefaction.   Why  not  ? 

6.  If  liquid  air  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel  its  temperature  will  not  rise 
above  — 182°  C.  Why  not  ?  Suggest  a  way  in  which  its  temperature  could 
be  made  to  rise  above  —  182°C.,  and  a  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  to 
fall  below  that  temperature. 

7.  If  there  were  no  water  on  the  earth,  would  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  winter  and  summer  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is  now  ?  Why  ? 

8.  Why  is  not  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine 
100°  C? 

9.  Why  does  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  always 
result  to  some  extent  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  ? 

10.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  ocean  freezes  less  easily  than  the  lakes. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  TRANSFERENCE  OF  HEAT 


Conduction 


Fig.  206.  Differences  in  heat  con- 
ductivities of  metals 


291.  Conduction  in  solids.  If  one  end  of  a  short  metal  bar  be 
held  in  the  fire  the  other  end  soon  becomes  too  hot  to  hold.    But  if  the 

metal  rod  is  replaced  by  one  of 
wood  or  glass,  the  end  away  from 
the  flame  will  not  be  appreciably 
heated. 

This  experiment  and  others 
like  it  show  that  nonmetallic 
substances  possess  a  much 
smaller  ability  to  conduct  heat  than  do  metallic  substances. 
But  although  all  metals  are  good  conductors  as  compared  with 
nonmetals,  they  differ  widely  among  themselves  in  their  con- 
ducting powers. 

Let  copper,  iron,  and  German  silver  wires  50  cm.  long  and  about 
3  mm.  in  diameter  be  twisted  together  at  one  end  as  in  Fig.  205,  and  let 
a  Bunsen  flame  be  applied  to  the  twisted  ends.  After  the  heating  has 
continued  for  three  or  four  minutes,  let  a  match  be  slid  slowly  from  the 
cool  end  of  each  wire  toward  the  hot  end,  until  the  heat  from  the  wire 
ignites  it.  The  copper  will  be  found  to  have  carried  the  heat  farther 
from  the  source  than  the  iron,  and  the  iron  farther  than  the  German 
silver. 

In  the  following  table  some  common  substances  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  heat  conductivities.  The  measurements 
have  been  made  by  a  method  not  differing  in  principle  from 
that  just  described.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  silver  is  taken 
es  100. 
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Silver 
Copper 
Gold 


Tin 15  Mercury    .     .     .     1.85 

Itvii 12  Ice 21 

Lead 8.5  Glass 04G 

Gemian  silver  .     .       6.3  Hard  rubber  .     .       .024 


292.  Conductioa  in  liquids  and  gases.  Let  a  small  piece  of 

be  held  by  means  of  a  glaas  rod  in  the  bottom  of  a  t<!St  tube  full  of 
water.  Let  tLe  upper  part  of  tbe 
tube  be  beated  with  a,  Bujusen  burner 
as  in  Fig.  206.  The  upper  part  of 
the  water  may  be  boiled  for  some 
timewithovitineltingtheice.  Water 
ia  evidently  then  a,  very  poor  eonduG- 
torof  beat.  The  same  thing  may  be 
shown  more  strikingly  as  follows. 
The  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer  is 
placed  only  a  few  millimeters  be- 
neath tbe  surface  of  water  coiiteined 
in  a  large  funnel  arranged  as  in 
Fig,  207.    If  n( 


1.  20G.   Water  a  nonconductor 


spoonful  of  ether  is  poured  on 
the  water  and  set  on  fire,  the  index  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer will  show  scarcely  any  change,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  air  thermometer  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive indicator  of  changes  in  temperature. 

Careful  meaaureineuts  of  the  conduotivity 
of  water  show  that  it  is  ouly  about  j^^  of 
that  of  silver.  The  conductivity  of  gases  is 
eveu  smaller,  uot  amountiug  on  the  average 
to  more  than  ^^  that  of  water. 

293.  The  nature  of  heat  conduction. 
Since  heat  is  regarded  as  the  kinetic  eneigy 
of  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  substance, 
the  conduction  of  heat  must  consist  simply 
in  the  tranafer  of  motion  from  molecule  to 
molecule.    Good  conductors  then  are  simply 

eubatanees  in  which  molecular  energy  is  readily  transferred  from 

molecule  to  molecula 


Fio.  207.  Bun, 
etiierontlie  water 
does  not  affect  the 
air  thennoujcter 
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294.  Conductivity  and  sensatdon.  It  is  a  fact  of  commoD 
observation  that  on  a  cold  day  in  winter  a  piece  of  metal 
feels  much  colder  to  the  hand  than  a  piece  of  wood,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  wooil  must  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same 
two  bodies  had  been  lying  in  the  hot  sun  in  midsummer,  the 
wood  might  be  handled  without  discomfort,  but  the  metal 
would  be  uncomfortably  liot.  The  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  iron,  being  a  much  better 
conductor  than  the  wood,  removes  heat  from  the  hand  much 
more  rapidly  in  winter,  and  imparts  heat  to  the  hand  much 
more  rapidly  in  summer,  than  does  the  wood.  In  general,  the 
better  a  conductor  the  hotter  it  will  feel  to  a  hand  colder  than 
itself,  and  the  colder  to  a  hand  hotter  than  itself.  Thus  in  a 
cold  room  oilcloth,  a  fairly  good  conductor,  feels  much  colder 
to  the  touch  than  a  carpet,  a  comparatively  poor  conductor. 
For  the  same  reason  linen  clothing  feels  cooler  to  the  touch  in 
winter  than  woolen  goods. 

295.  The  role  of  air  in  noaconductors.  Feathers,  fur,  felt, 
etc.,  make  very  warm  coverings,  because  they  are  very  poor  con- 
ductors of  beat  and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from  the 
body.  Their  poor  conductivity  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  full  of  minute  spaces  containing  air,  and 
gases  are  the  best  nonconductors  of  heat.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  freshly  fallen  snow  is  such  au  efficient  protection  to  vege- 
tation. Farmers  always  fear  for  their  fruit  trees  and  vines 
when  there  is  a  severe  cold  snap  in  winter,  unless  there  is  a 
coating  of  snow  on  the  ground  to  prevent  a  deep  freezing. 

296.  The  Davy  safety  lamp.  Let  a,  piece  of  wire  gauze  be  held 
above  an  open  gas  jet,  and  a  inat*h  applied  above  the  gauze.  The 
flame  will  be  found  to  burn  above  the  gauze  as  in  Fig.  208,  (1) ;  but  it 
wUl  not  pass  through  to  the  lower  aide.  If  it  is  ignited  below  the 
gauze,  the  flame  will  not  pass  through  to  the  upper  aide  but  will  bum 
as  shown  in  Fig.  308,  (2). 
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The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  gauze  conducts 
the  heat  away  from  the  flame 
so  rapidly  that  the  gas  on  the 
other  side  is  not  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  ignition.  Safety 
lamps  used  by  miners  are  com- 
pletely incased  in  gauze,  so  that 
if  the  mine  is  full  of  inflammable  gases,  they  are  not  ignited  by 
the  lamp  outside  of  the  gauze. 


208.  A  flame  will 
through 


QUESTIOHS    AUD    PROBLEMS 


0  keep  cool  and  in 


1,  Wliy  do  firemen  wear  flannel  shirls  in  i 
winter  lo  keep  wann  ? 

2.  If  a  piece  of  paper  is  wrapped  tightly  around  a  inolal  rod  and  held  for 
an  injstant  in  a  Buiisen  flame,  it  will  not  be  scorched.  If  held  in  a  flame 
wlien  wrapped  around  a  wooden  rod  it  will  be  scorched  at  once.    EsplaJn. 

8.  If  one  touches  the  pan  containing  a  loaf  of  tiread  in  a  hot  oven,  he 
Tecoivea  a  much  more  severe  bum  than  if  he  touches  the  bread  itself, 
although  the  two  are  at  the  same  temperature.    Explain. 

4.  Why  will  a  moistened  flnger  or  the  tongue  freeze  instantly  lo  a  piece 
ot  iron  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  but  not  to  a  piece  of  wood  ? 

6.  Why  are  plants  ofwa  covered  with  paper  on  a  night  when  frost  la 


r,  then,  does  it  keep 


6.  Does  clothing  ever  aSord  us  heat  ii 


Convection 

897.  ConTectlon  in  liquids.  Although  the  conducting  power 
of  hquids  is  so  small,  as  was  shown  in  the  experiment  of  §  292, 
they  are  yet  able,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  transmit  heat 
much  more  effectively  thau  solids.  Thus  if  the  ice  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Fig.  206  had  been  placed  at  the  top  and  the  flame 
at  the  bottom,  the  ice  would  lave  been  melted  very  quickly, 
This  shows  that  heat  is  transferred  with  enormously  greater 
readiness  from  the  bottom  of   the  tube  toward  the  top  than 
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from  the  top  toward  the  bottom.    The  mechaniam  of  this  heat 
traDsference  will  be  evident  from  the  following  experiment. 

Let  a  round-bottomed  flask  be  half  filled  with  water  and  a  few  crys- 
tals  of  magenta  dropped  into  it.  Then  let  the  bottom  of  tbo  Bask  be 
lieated  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  magenta  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  tho  heat  sets  np  ourrentB  the 
direction  of  which  ia  upward  in  the  region  imme- 
diately above  the  flame  but  downward  at  the  sides 
of  the  veaael.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
of  the  water  ia  uniformly  colored.  This  shows  how 
thorough  ia  the  mixing  accomplished  by  the  heating. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ia  as 

follows.    The  water  neareat  the  flame  became 

t'i~i(  heated  and  expanded.    It  waa  thus  rendered 

V|'  less  dense  than  the   surrounding  water,  and 

I  1  hence  rose  to  the  top,  while  the  colder  and 

therefore  deoser  water  from  the  sides  came  in 
Fic.  209,  Convec-  .  .     ,    ■.       , 

tion  currenlfl        ^^  ^'^^  'ts  placa 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  heat  trans- 
fer ia  appHcable  only  to  fluids,  and  to  them  only  when  heat  ia 
appUed  to  some  point  at  which  the  expanded  hquid  has  an 
opportunity  to  rise.  The  essential  difl'erence  between  it  and 
conduction  ia  that  the  heat  is  not  transferred  from  molecule  to 
molecule  throughout  the  whole  mass,  hut  is  rather  transferred 
by  the  bodily  movement  of  comparatively  large  masses  of  the 
heated  liquid  from  one  point  to  another.  This  method  of  heat 
transference  is  known  as  convection. 

898.  Winds  and  ocean  currents.  Winds  are  convection  cur- 
rents in  the  atmosphere  caused  by  unequal  heating  of  the  earth 
by  the  sun.  The  air  over  a  heated  area  expands  and  rises, 
while  the  air  from  the  cooler  surrounding  regions  rushes  in  to 
take  its  place. 

The  principles  of  convection  easily  explain  the  land  and  eea 
breezes  so  familiar  to  all  dwellers  near  the  coasts  of  large 
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bodies  of  water.  During  the  daytime  the  land  ia  heated  more 
rapidly  than  the  sea,  because  the  specific  heat  of  water  ia  much 
greater  than  that  of  eaith.  Hence  the  hot  air  rises  over  the 
land  and  cold  air  from  the  sea  rushes  in  to  take  its  place. 
Thia  constitutes  the  sea  breeze  which  blows  during  the  day- 
time, usually  reaching  its  maximum  strength  in  the  late  after- 
noon. At  night  the  earth  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  sea  and 
hence  the  direction  of  the  wind  ia  reversed-  This  constitutes 
the  land  breeze  which  blows  during  the  night,  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum toward  the  early  morning.  These  breezes  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  tropics  than  they  are  in  temperate  climates, 
because  the  change  of  temperature  between  day  and  night  is 
greatest  in  the  tropics.  Furthennore,  the  sea  breeze  is  usually 
more  pronounced  than  the  land  breeze,  because  the  temperature 
of  the  land  rises  higher  above  that  of  the  water  in  the  daytime 
than  it  tails  below  it  at  night.  The  effect  of  these  breezes  is 
seldom  felt  more  than  twenty-live  miles  from  shore. 

Oceau  currents  are  caused  partly  by  the  unequal  heating  of 
the  sea  and  partly  by  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  In 
general  both  winds  and  currents  are  so  modified  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  continents  that  it  is  only  over  broad  expanses 
of  the  ocean  that  the  du'ection.  of  either  can  be  predicted  from 
simple  considerations. 

Radiation 

299.  A  third  method  of  heat  transference.  There  are  certain 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  heat  for  which 
conduction  and  convection  are  wholly  unable  to  account.  For 
example,  if  one  sits  in  front  of  a  hot  grate  fire,  the  heat  which 
he  feels  cannot  come  from  the  fire  by  convection,  because  the 
currents  of  air  are  moving  toward  the  fire  rather  than  away 
from  it  It  cannot  be  due  to  conduction,  because  the  con- 
ductivity of  air  is  extremely  small  and  the  colder  currents  of 
air  moving  toward  the  fire  would  more  than  u.'iuS.-ra.VYi&  %ks^ 
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transfer  outward  due  to  conduction.  There  must  therefore  be 
some  way  in  which  heat  travels  across  the  intervening  space 
other  than  by  conduction  or  convection. 

It  is  still  more  evident  that  there  must  he  a  third  method  of 
heat  transfer  when  we  consider  the  heat  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  sun.  Conduction  and  convection  take  place  only 
through  the  agency  of  matter;  hut  we  know  that  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  not  filled  with  ordinary  mat- 
ter, or  else  the  earth  would  be  retarded  in  its  motion  through 
space.  Radiation  is  the  name  given  to  this  third  method  by 
which  heat  travels  from  one  place  to  another,  and  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  passing  of  heat  from  a  grate  fire  to  a  body  in 
front  of  it,  or  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

300.  The  nature  of  radiation.  The  nature  of  radiation  will 
be  discussed  more  fuUy  in  Chapter  XXII.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  call  attention  to  the  following  differences  between 
conduction,  convection,  and  radiation. 

First,  whUe  conduction  and  convection  are  comparatively 
slow  processes,  the  transfer  of  heat  by  radiation  takes  place 
with  the  enormous  speed  with  which  light  travels,  namely 
186,000  miles  per  second.  That  the  two  speeds  are  the  same 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  the  shuttmg  off  of  heat  from  the  earth  is  observed  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  shutting  off  of  l^ht. 

Second,  radiant  heat  travels  in  straight  lines,  while  conducted 
or  convected  heat  may  follow  the  most  circuitous  routes.  The 
proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  familiar  fact  that  radia- 
tion may  be  cut  off  by  means  of  a  screen  placed  directly  be- 
tween a  source  and  the  body  to  be  protected. 

Third,  radiant  heat  may  pass  through  a  medium  without 
heating  it  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  are  very  cold,  even  in  the  hottest  days  in 
summer,  or  that  a  hothouse  may  be  much  warmer  than  the 
glass  through  which  the  sun's  rays  enter  it. 
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Thk  Heattnc,  and  Ventilating  of  Buildings 

301.  The  principle  of  ventilation.  The  heating  and  venti- 
lating of  buildings  are  accomplished  thieflj  through  the  agency 
of  convection. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  of  vcntiUtion,  let  e.  candle  he  lighted  and 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  layer  of  water  (Fig.  210).  When  a 
lamp  chimney  is  placed  over  the  candle  bo 
that  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  i^  under  the 
water,  the  flame  will  slowly  die  down  and  will 
finally  be  extinguished.  This  is  "because  the 
oxygen,  which  is  essential  to  combiiation,  is  gradually 
used  lip  and  no  fresh  aupplyis  possible  with  the  arrange- 
ment described.  If  the  chimney  ia  raised  e^ 
little  above  the  water,  the  dying  flame  will  at  o 
brighten.  Why?  It  a  metal  or  cardboard  partition  is 
inserted  in  the  chimney,  as  in  Fig.  210,  the  flame 
will  bum  continuously,  even  when  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney  is  under  water.  The  reason  will  be  clear  if 
a  piece  of  burning  touch  pa]ier  (blotting  paper  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  and  dried)  is  held 
over  the  chimney.  The  smoke  will  show  the  direction 
of  the  air  currents-  If  the  chimney  is  a  large  one,  in 
order  that  the  first  part  of  the  above  esperiment  may 
succeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  two  candles;  for 
too  small  a  heated  area  permits  the  formation  of  downward  currents 
at  the  sides. 

303.  Ventilation  of  houses.  In  order  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory ventilation  it  is  estimated  that  a  room  should  be  supplied 
with  2000  cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  per  hour  for  each  oceupaut  (a  gas 
burner  is  equivalent  in  oxygen  consumption  to  four  persons), 
A  current  of  air  moving  with  a  speed  great  enough  to  be  just 
perceptible  has  a  velocity  of  about  3  ft.  per  second.  Hence  the 
area  of  opening  required  for  each  person  when  fresh  air  is 
entering  at  this  speed  is  about  25  or  30  sq,  in.  The  manner  of 
Bupplyilig  this  requisite  amouat  of  fresh  air  in  dwelling  houses 
depends  upon  the  method  of  heating  employed. 
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If  a  house  is  heated  by  stoves  or  fireplaces,  no  spedal 
provision  for  ventilation  is  needed.  The  foul  air  is  drawn 
up  the  chimney 
with  the  smoke,  and 
the  fresh  aii  which 
replaces  it  finds 
entrance  through 
cracks  about  the 
doors  and  windows 
and  through  the 
walls. 

303.  Hot-air  heat- 
ing, la  houBBB  heated 
by  hot-air  furnaces  an 
air  duct  ought  always 
to  be  supplied  for  the 
211.  Ho^air  heating  entrance  of  fresh  cold 


shown  in  Fig.  211  (see  "cold-air  inlet").  This  cold 
air  from  out  of  doors  is  heated  by  passing  in  a  circui- 
tous way,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  over  the  outer 
"jacket  of  iron  which  covers  the  fire  box.  It  is  then 
delivered  to  the  rooms.  Here  a  part  of  it  escapes 
through  windows  and  doors  and  the  rest  returns 
through  the  cold-air  register  to  be  reheated,  after  be- 
ing miaed  with  a  fresh  supply  from  out  of  doors. 

The  course  of  the  air  which  feeds  the  fire  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  arrows.  When  the  fire  is  first 
started,  in  order  to  gain  a  strong  draft  the  damper 
C  is  opened  so  that  the  smoke  may  pass  directly 
up  the  chimney.  After  the  fire  is  under  way  the 
damper  C  is  closed  so  that  the  smoke  and  hot  gases 
from  the  furnace  must  pass,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  over  a  roundabout  path,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  give  up  the  major  part  of  tlieir  heat  to 
the  steel  walls  of  the  jacket,  which  in  turn  pass  it  i 
is  on  its  way  to  the  living  rooms. 


Fio.  212.  Principle 

ofhot-waterheat- 
ing 

n  to  the  air  which 
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304.  Hot-water  lieating.  To  illustrate  the  piinciple  of  hot  water 
heating  let  the  ■arrangeiiient  ahown  in  Fig.  212  he  let  up  the  upper 
vessel  biing  filled  ttitli  colored 
water,  and  then  let  ft  flame  be 
applied  to  the  lower  ^ehsU  The 
colored  water  mill  show  that  the 
current  moveH  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows 

Theactualairangementof  bjiler 
dud  radiators  in  one  system  ot  hjt 
«ater  heating  laahownin  Fig.  213. 
Ihe  water  heated  in  the  furnace 
rises  directly  through  the  J'ipe  --' 
to  a  radiator  R,  and  r 


Pia.  213    Hot-water  heater 


Fi.;.  -n-i.   Iiidi 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  tlirougli  the  pipe.i  B  and  IJ.  The  circii- 
lation  IB  ntaintained  because  the  cohimu  of  water  in  A  is  hotter  and 
tierefore  lighter  than  the  water  m  the  return  jiipe  B. 
In  the  most  common  system  of  Hot-water  or  steam  heating,  the  so- 
called  ilirecl  radiatum  system  no  ]  rovision  whatever  is  made  for  venti- 
lation. The  occupants  must  depend  entirely  on  open  windows  for  their 
supply  of  fresii  air  In  the  so-called  direct-indirect  system,  shown  in 
Fig.  318,  freoh  air  is  introduced  through  the  radiator  itself.  The 
mlirect  system  differs  from  this  only  in  that  steam  or  hot-water  coils 
instead  of  being  in  tlie  rooms  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
basement  in  wooden  buvea  (Fig  3H).    The  arrows  indicate  air  currents. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  a  hollow  wall  filled  with  sawdust  a  better  nonconductor  of 
heat  than  the  same  wall  filled  with  air  alone  ? 

8.  In  a  system  of  hot-water  heating  why  does  the  return  pipe  always  con- 
nect at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  while  the  outgoing  pipe  connects  with  the 
top? 

3.  When  a  room  is  heated  by  a  fireplace,  which  of  the  three  methods  of 
heat  transference  plays  the  most  important  rdle  ? 

4.  Which  methods  of  heat  transfer  are  most  important  in  systems  of  direct 
and  of  indirect  radiation  ? 

5.  Why  do  you  blow  on  your  hands  to  warm  them  in  winter  and  fan 
yourself  for  coolness  in  summer  ? 

6.  If  hot  water  is  poured  into  a  thick  glass  vessel,  the  vessel  will  probably 
break ;  but  if  the  glass  is  thin,  it  will  not  usually  do  so.    Why  ? 

7.  If  you  open  a  door  between  a  warm  and  a  cold  room,  in  what  direction 
will  a  candle  flame  be  blown  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  door? 
Explain. 

8.  Why  is  felt  a  better  conductor  of  heat  when  it  is  very  firmly  packed 
than  when  loosely  packed  ? 
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305.  Magnets.  It  lias  been  known  for  many  centuries  that 
some  specimens  of  the  ore  known  as  magnetite  (Fe,0,)  have  the 
property  of  attracting  small  bits  of  iron  and  steel.  This  ore 
probably  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  province  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  although 
the  Latin  writer  Pliny  saya  that  the  word  "magnet"  ia  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Greek  shepherd  Magnes,  who,  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Ida,  observed  the  attraction  of  a  large  stone  for  his 
iron  erook.  Pieces  of  this  ore  which  exhibit  this  attractive 
property  are  known  as  natural  magjiets. 

It  was  also  known  to  the  ancients  that  artificial  magnets  may 
be  made  by  stroking  pieces  of  steel  with  natural  magnets,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  twelfth  century  that  the  discovery 
was  made  that  a  suspended  magnet  will  assume  a  north-and- 
south  position.  Because  of  tliis  latter  property  natural  magnets 
became  known  as  lodestones  (leading  stones),  and  magnets, 
either  artificial  or  natural,  began  to  be  used  for  determining 
directions.  The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the  compass  in 
Europe  is  in  1190.  It  ia  thought  to  have  been  introduced  from 
China. 

Magnets  are  now  made  either  by  stroking  bars  of  steel  in 
one  direction  with  a  magnet,  or  by  passing  electric  currents 
about  the  bars  in  a  manner  to  be  described  later.    The  £orm 

>  This  chapter  ahcnild  aiUier  be  aixompatiled  or  preceded  by  laboratory  experi- 
ments oil  magnellc  fields  and  on  the  molecular  nutiire  of  magaetlBOi.  Etee,  tor 
Bxtunple,  Eiperimeata  25  aud  2G  of  the  authors'  iii»aa&!i. 
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through  the  mignet  from  St  -A'  in  the  manner  shown,  so  that 
each  hne  is  thougl  t  of  a«  a  losed  curve.  This  couventiou  was 
introduced  by  Faraday,  and  has 
been  found  of  great  assistance  in 
correlating  the  facts  of  magnetism. 
314.  Strength  of  a  magnetic 
field.  Tlie  strength  of  a  magnetic 
field  at  any  point  near  a  magnet 
IS  defined  as  the  number  of  dynes 
of  force  which  a  imit  magnet  pole 
would  experience  at  the  point  con- 
sidered. Thus  if  at  some  particular 
point  between  the  poles  N,  S,  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  (Fig.  225) 
a  unit  W  pole  would  be  pushed  from  2f  toward  S  with  a  force 
of  one  dyne,  then  the  magnetic  field  at  that  point  would  be  a 
"field  of  unit  strength,"  or  a  unit  mugnetic  field.  If  the  unit 
pole  were  pushed  from  N  toward  S  with  a  force  of  1000  dynes, 
then  the  field  would  be  one  of  a  1000  units  strength,  etc  If 
we  wish  to  represent  graphically  a  field  of  unit  strength,  we 
draw  one  line  per  square  centimeter  tlu'ougli  a  surface  such  as 
ABCD,  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  hues  of  force.  A  field  of 
strength  2  would  be  represented  ->''-'"^i"i. 

by  two  lines  per  square  centimeter, 
a  field  of  strength  n,  by  n  lines  per 
square  centimeter,  etc. ;  Le.  field 
strengths  are  represented  by  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  drawn  to 
the  square  centimeter. 

315.  Molecular  nature  of  mag- 
netism. If  a  small  test  tube  full 
of  iron  filings  be  stroked  from  end 
to  end  with  a  magnet  it  will  be 
found  to  liave  become  itself  a  magnet ;  but  it  will  lose  its  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  the  filings  are  shaken  up.    If  a 
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knitting  needle  is  heated  red-hot,  it  vnR  be  found  to  have  lost 
asm  completely.  Again,  if  such  a  needle  is  jaiTed,  or 
twisted,  the  streagth  of  its  poles,  as  measured  by 
their  ability  to  pick  up  tacks 
or  iron  filings,  will  be  found 
to  be  greatly  diminished. 

These  facts  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  magnetism 
has  something  to  do  with  the 


Fig.  220.   Effect  of  breaiitig  a  magnet 
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arrangement  of  the  molecules,  since  causes  which  violently  dis- 
turb the  molecules  of  a  magnet  weaken  its  magnetism.  Again, 
if  a  magnetized  needle  is  broken,  each  pait  wdl  be  found  to  be 
a  complete  magnet ;  i.&  two  new  poles  will  appear  at  the  point 
of  breaking,  a  new  JV"  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  S 
pole,  and  a  new  S  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  origbal  iV 
pole.  The  subdivision  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  always 
with  the  same  result,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  226.  This  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  a  magnetized  bar  are 
themselves  little  magnets  arranged  in  rows  with  their  opposite 
poles  in  contact. 

If  an  unmagnetlzed  piece  of  hard  steel  is  pounded  v^orously 
while  it  lies  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  if  it  is  heated  to 
redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  this  position,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  become  magnetized.  This  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  molecules  of  the  steel  are  magnets  even  when  the 
bar  as  a  whole  is  not 
magnetized,  and  that 
magnetization  consists 
in  causing  them  to  ar- 
range themselves  in 
rows,  end  t6  end. 
unmagnetized  bar  of  iron 


Fio.  227.    Armngement  of  molecules  [n 
unmagnetized.  iron  bar 

316.  Theory  of  magnetisin.    In 

or  steel  it  is  probable  that  the  molecules  themselves  are  tiny 
magnets  which  are  arranged  either  haphazard,  or  in  little  closed 
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groups  or  chains,  aa  in  Fig.  227,  bo  that,  on  the  whole,  oppoate 
poles  neutralize  each  other  throughout  the  bar.  But  when  the 
bar  is  brought  near  a 
magnet,  the  molecules 
are  swung  around  by 
the  outside  magnetic 
force  into  some  such 
arrangement  as  that 
shown  ui  Fig.  228,  in 
which  the  opposite  poles  completely  neutralize  each  other  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  According  to  tliis  view,  heating  and 
jarring  weaken  the  magnet  because  they  tend  to  shake  the 
molecules  out  of  alignment.  On  the  other  band,  heating  and 
jarring  facilitate  magnetization  when  the  bar  is  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  because  they  assist  the  magnetizing  force 
in  breaking  up  the  molecular  groups  and  cliaius  and  getting 
the  molecules  into  alignment.  Soft  iron  has  higher  permeability 
than  hard  steel  because  the  molecules  of  the  former  substance 
are  much  easier  to  swing  into  alignment  than  those  of  the  latter 
substance.  Steel  has  a  very  much  greater  retentivity  than  soft 
iron  because  its  molecules  are  not  ao  easily  moved  out  of  posi- 
tion once  they  have  been  aligned. 

317.  Saturation.  Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  the 
above  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
cannot  be  magnetized 
beyond  a  certain  limit, 
no  matter  how  strong 
is  the  magnetizing 
force.  This  Umit  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the 
condition  In  which  the 
axes  of  all  the  molecules  are  brought  into  paraUehsm,  as  in 
F^.  229.  Tlie  m^net  is  then  said  to  be  saturated,  since  it 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 


Fic  220,   Airangemeiil,  cif  mulei^ules  it 
eaturated  uiogDet 
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Terrestrial  Magnetism 


318.  The  earth  a  magnet.  It  was  in  1600  that  Dr.  William 
Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Eliaabetli,  in  has  great  work  entitled 
De  Magnete,  first  explained  the  action  of  the  compass  needle  by 
the  assumption  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet  with  an 
S  pole  near  the  geographical  north  pole  and  an  iVpole  near  the 
geographical  south  pole.  The  correctness  of  this  assumption  is 
now  completely  established.  The  S  pole  was  found  in  1831  by 
Sir  James  Eoss  in  Boothia  Felix,  Canada,  Lat.  70°  30',  Long.  95°. 
The  JVpole  is  m  Lat.  -  72°  35',  Long.  -  152°. 


Fig.  230,   The  eartli'a  isogoiiii; 


319.  Declination.  The  earliest  users  of  the  compass  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  point  exactly  north ;  hut  it  was  Columbus 
who,  oa  his  first  voyage  to  America,  made  the  discovery,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  that  the  direction  of  the  compass 
needle  changes  aa  one  moves  about  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  variation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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magnetic  poles  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographical  poles ;  but 
there  are  also  other  causes,  such  as  the  existence  of  large 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  produce  local  eflfects  upon  the 
needle.  The  number  of  degrees  by  which  the  needle  varies 
from  a  true  north-and-south  line  is  called  its  declination.  Each 
of  the  lines  in  Fig.  230  is  so  drawn  that  at  each  point  on  it  the 
declination  is  the  same.  Such  lines  are  called  isogonic  lines. 
The  heavy  lines  pass  through  all  the  points  where  the  needle 
points  exactly  to  the  north.  These  lines  correspond,  therefore, 
to  places  where  the  declination  is  zero.  Lines  of  zero  declina- 
tion are  called  agonic  lines, 

320.  Dip  of  the  compass  needle.  Let  an  unmagnetized  flitting 
needle  a  (Fig.  231)  be  thrust  through  a  cork,  and  let  a  second  needle  h 

be  passed  through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  a, 
Mr::sjhi^'^''^^'^  ^^^  a-s  close  to  it  as  possible.    Let  a  pin  c  be 

I  adjusted  until  the  system  is  in  neutral  equilib- 

I  rium  about  h  as  an  axis,  when  a  is  pointing 

'  east  and  west.    Then  let  a  be  carefully  mag- 

FiG.  231.  Arrangement     ^^^^^^^  ^y  stroking  one  end  of  it  from  the  mid- 
for  showini?  dip  ^^®  ^^*  with  the  N  pole  of  a  strong  magnet, 

and  the  other  end  from  the  middle  out  with 
the  S  pole  of  the  same  magnet.  When  now  the  needle  is  replaced  on 
its  supports  and  turned  into  a  north-and-south  position,  its  N  pole 
will  be  found  to  dip  so  as  to  cause  the  needle  to  make  an  angle  of  60° 
or  70°  with  the  horizontal. 

The  experiment  shows  that  in  this  latitude  the  earth's  mag- 
netic lines  make  a  large  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This  angle 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
lines  is  called  the  dip,  or  inclination,  of  the  needle.  At  Wash- 
ington it  is  71°  5'  and  at  Chicago  72°  50'.  At  the  magnetic 
pole  it  is  of  course  90°,  and  at  the  so-called  magnetic  equator, 
which  is  an  irregular  curved  line  near  the  geographical  equator, 
the  dip  is  0°. 

321.  The  earth's  inductive  action.  That  the  earth  acts  like  a 
great  magnet  may  be  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  following  way. 
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Fio.  21G.  A  boiseeboe 
magnet 


shown   in   F^.  215  ia   called   a   bar  magnet,  that   shown  in 
Kig.  21G  a  horseshoe  magnet. 

306.  Poles  of  a 
1^  iras.!^^;^     magnet.   It  a  mag- 

Fio.  215.  A  bar  magnet  net  is  (lipped  into 
iron  filings  the  til- 
ings win  be  seen  to  cling  in  tufts  near  the 
ends  hut  scarcely  at  all  near  the  middle  {Fig.  217).  These  places 
near  the  ends  of  a  magnet  at  which  its  strength  seems  to  be  con- 
centrated are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  end  of  a  freely 
swinging  magnet  which  points  to  the  north  is  designated  as 
the  north-seeking,  or  simply  the  TWTth  pole  (N);  and  the  other 
end  as  the  south-seeking,  or  the  south  pole  (S).  The  direction  in 
which  a  compass  needle  points  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian. 

307.  Laws  of  magnets.  Let  a  magnet  be  suspended  from  a  thread 
by  means  of  a  wire  stirrup  (Fig.  218J  and  its  north  pole  marked.  TLen 
let  another  magnet  be  placed  in  the  stirrup  and  its  north  pole  marked. 
If  DOW,  'while  one  magnet  is  at  rest  in  a  north-and-south  plane,  the 
other  magnet  is  brought  near  it,  the  suspended  magnet  will  be  deflected. 
It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  JV  pole  will 
be  repelled  by  the  i^  pole  o£  the  second  magnet 
but  attracted  by  the  S  pole.  Also  the  S  pole  of 
the  suspended  magnet  will  be  repelled  by  the  S 
pole  of  the  second  one  but  attracted  bj  its  N  pole.     \^^ 

These  experiments  indicate  the  general 

law  of  magnets: 

Like  poles  repel  each 

other,   unlike  poles 

attract. 

The  force  of  at^ 

traction  is  found, 
like  gravitation,  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  d 
e.g.  separating  two  poles  to  three  times  their  original  distance 
reduces  the  force  acting  betweea  them  to  ^  its  original  value. 


Fig.  217.  IroT 
clinging  I 
magnet 


flIingH 


Fi(i.218.   Magnetic 
attractions  and 
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308.  Measurement  of  magnetism.  A  pole  is  said  to  be  a  pole 
of  unit  strenyih  when  it  will  repel  an  exactly  equal  and  simi- 
lar pole  a  centimeter  away  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  The 
number  of  units  of  magnetism  in  any  pole  is,  then,  measured 
by  the  number  of  dynes  of  force  which  it  exerts  upon  a  unit 
pole  placed  1  cm.  from  it.  Thus  if  tliis  force  is  found  to  be 
100  dynes,  we  say  that  the  pole  contains  100  unita  of  magnet- 
ism, etc 

309.  Magnetic  materials.  Iron  and  steel  are  the  only  sub- 
stances which  exhibit  magnetic  properties  to  any  marked  degree. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  are  also  attracted  appreciably  by  strong  mag- 
nets. Bismuth,  antimony,  aud  a  number  of  other  substances 
are  actually  repelled  instead  of  attracted,  but  the  effect  ia  very 
small  For  practical  purposes  iron  and  steel  may  be  considered 
as  the  only  magnetic  materials, 

310.  Induced  magnetism.  Let  a  small  iron  nail  be  suspended  from 
one  end  of  a,  bar  niagnet.  A  second  nail  may  be  suspended  from  the 
first,  which  itself  acts  like  a  niagn«t ;  a  thinl  from 
the  second,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  210.  But  if  the 
bar  magnet  is  carefully  pulled  away  from  the  first 
nail,  the  others  will  instantly  fall  away  from  each 
other,  thus  showing  that  the  nails  were  strong  mag- 
nets only  80  long  as  they  were  in  contact  with  the 
bar  magnet. 

Any  piece  of  soft  iron  may  be  made  a  tem- 
porary magnet  in  this  way  by  touching  one 
end  of  it  to  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet.  In  fact, 
the  soft  iron  will  become  a  temporary  magnet  if  one  end  of 
it  ifl  simply  brought  near  to  a  bar  magnet,  even  if  not  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  its  poles.  This  may  be  shown  by  presenting 
some  iron  filings  to  one  end  of  an  iron  nail  when  the  latter 
is  held  close  to  one  pole  of  a  bar  or  horseshoe  magnet,  as  in 
Pig.  220.  Even  inserting  a  plate  of  glass,  oj  of  copper,  or  of 
any  other  material  except  iron,  between  S  and  JV,  will  not  chau^ 
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the  number  of  filings  which  cling  to  the  end  S'.    But  as  soon 

as  the  permanent  magnet  is  removed  most  of  the  filings  will 

fall.     Magjietism  produced  in  this  way  by 

^B'S'        the  mere  presence  of  an  adjacent  magnet 
^  with  or  ■without  contact  is  called  induced 

magnetism.     If  the  induced  magnetism  of 
the  nail  of  Fig.  220  is  tested  with  a  corn- 
s'        pass  needle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  remote 
induced  pole  S'  is  of  the  same  s^  as  the 
F;g.  220,  MagDetiam     inducing  pole  S,  while  the  near  pole  N  is 
wn^t^  "'^'"'"'     of  unlike  sign.    This  is  the  general  law  of 
magnetic  induction. 

311.  Permeability  and  retentivity.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  will 
very  easUy  become  a  strong  temporary  magnet  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  neighboring  magnet.  A  substance  wliich  possesses  this 
property  is  said  to  have  a  high  degree  of  ■permeability.  "When, 
however,  the  magnetizing  force  is  removed,  the  soft  iron  loses 
nearly  all  of  its  magnetism.  Hard  steel,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  become  magnetized  so  readily,  but  once  magnetized,  it 
retains  its  magnetism  even  when  removed  from  the  magnetizing 
influence.    Hard  steel  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  high  retentvoity. 

312.  Magnetic  lines  of  force.  If  we  could  separate  the  N 
and  S  poles  of  a  small  magnet  so  as  to  get  an  independent 
N  pole,  and  were  to  place  this  N  pole  near  the  N  pole  o£  a  bar 
magnet,  it  would  move  over  to 
■the  S  pole  along  some  curved 
path  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Pig.  221.  Tlie  reason  it  would 
move  in  a  curved  path  is  that 
it  would  be  simultaneously  re-  *'"=■  ^^l-  ^  line  of  force  set  ^ 
polled  by  the  N  pole  of  the  bar 

magnet,  and  attracted  by  its  S  pole,  and  the  relative  strengths 
of  these  two  forces  would  continually  change,  as  the  relative 
difltancea  of  the  moving  pole  from  these  two  poles  changed. 
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To  Terily  this  concluBioti  let  h,  etrongij  magnetiized  sewing  needle  be 
floated  iu  a  small  cork  in  a  shalluw  duh  of  water,  and  let  a  bar  or 
horseshoe  magnet  be  placed  just 
above  or  just  beaeath  the  dish  (sea 
Fig.  222).  The  cork  and  needle  will 
then  move  as  would  an  independent 
pole,  since  the  remote  pole  of  the 
needle  is  so  much  farther  from  the 
magnet  than  the  near  pole  that  it* 
influence  on  the  motion  is  very  small. 
The  cork  will  actually  be  found  to  mi 


Fio.  222.   Showing  direction  of  a 
1  of  an  isolated  pole  near 
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a  curved  path  from  W  to  S. 

Any  path  which  an  independent  iVpole  would  take  in  going 
from  iV^  to  5  is  called  a  line  of  force.  Tlie  simplest  way  of  find- 
ing the  direction  of  this  path  at  any  point  near  a  magnet  is  to 
hold  a  compass  needle  at  the  point  considered.  The  compass 
needle  seta  itself  along  the  line  in  which  its  poles  would  move 
if  independent,  ie.  along  the  line  of  force  which  passes  through 
the  given  point  (see  C,  Fig.  221). 

313,  Fields  of  force.  The  region  about  a  magnet  in  which 
its  magnetic  forces  can  be  detected  is  called  its  Jidd  of  force. 
The  easiest  way  of  gaining  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  lines 
of  force  are  arranged  in  the  magnetic  Held  about  any  magnet  is 
to  sift  iron  filings  upon  a  piece  of  paper  placed  immediately 
over  the  magnet.  Each  little  filii^ 
becomes  a  temporary  magnet  by 
induction,  and  therefore,  like  the 
compass  needle,  sets  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  force  at 
the  point  where  it  is.  Fig.  223 
shows  how  the  filings  arrange 
themselves  about  a  bar  magnet. 
Fig.  224  is  the  corresponding  ideal 
diagram,  showing  the  lines  of  force 
emerging  from  the  N  pole  and  passing  about  iu  curved  paths  to 
the  S  pole.    It  is  customary  to  imagine  these  lines  as  v^texvisi:^ 


Fia.  298.  Arrangement  of  iro 
filings  about  a  bar  magnet 
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througli  the  magnet  from  S  to  JV  in  the  manner  shown,  so  that 
each  line  is  thought  of  as  a  dosed  ciirve.    This  convention  was 
introduced  by  Faraday,  and  haa 
been  found  of  great  assistance  in 
fiorrelatiDg  the  facts  of  magnetism. 
314.  Strength  of  a  magnetic 
field.    The  strength  of  a  magnetic 
field  at  any  point  near  a  magnet 
IS  defined  as  the  number  of  djTies 
of  force  which  a  unit  magnet  pole 
Fig  2>4    Ifkal  diagram  of  field     would  experience  at  the  point  con- 
o  a   ar  magrie  sidered.  Thus  if  at  some  particular 

pomt  between  the  poles  iV  S  of  a  horseshoe  m^net  (Fig.  225) 
a  umt  N  pole  would  be  pushed  from  N  toward  S  with  a  force 
of  one  djne  then  the  magnetic  field  at  that  point  would  be  a 
field  of  unit  strength  or  a  unit  magnetic  field.  If  the  unit 
pole  were  pushed  from  N  toward  S  with  a  force  of  1000  dynes, 
then  the  field  would  be  one  of  a  1000  units  strength,  etc  If 
we  wish  to  lepiesent  graplucally  a  field  of  unit  strength,  we 
draw  one  hne  per  square  centimeter  through  a  surface  such  as 
ABCD  taken  at  ri^ht  anj^les  to  the  lines  of  force.  A  field  of 
strength  2  would  be  represented  ,---'--1:>ss. 

by  two  lines  per  square  centimeter, 
a  field  of  strength  n,  by  n  lines  per 
square  centimeter,  eta ;  i.e.  field 
strengths  are  represented  by  the 
number  of  Imes  of  force  drawn  to 
the  square  centimeter. 

315.  Molecular  nature  of  mag- 
netism. If  a  small  test  tube  full 
of  iron  filings  be  stroked  from  end 
to  end  with  a  magnet  it  will  be 
found  to  have  become  itself  a  magnet ;  but  it  will  lose  its  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  the  filings  are  shaken  up.    If  a 
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knitting  needle  is  heated  red-hot,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost 
its  magDBtiam  completely.  Again,  if  such  a  needle  is  jarred,  or 
hammered,  or  twisted,  the  strength  of  its  poles,  as  measured  by 
their  ability  to  pick  up  tacks 

or  iron  filings,  will  he  found  j;^  |^ 

to  be  greatly  diminished.  ^  g,     $i-  -^ 

These  facts  point  to  the      ^^ g  ^      j  ff      f  ^      % 

conclusion  that  magnetism  p,^  ^^^  EBect  of  breaking  a  m^et 
has  something  to  do  with  the 

arrangement  of  the  molecules,  since  causes  which  violently  dis- 
turb the  molecules  of  a  magnet  weaken  its  magnetism.  Again, 
if  a  magnetized  needle  is  broken,  each  part  will  be  found  to  be 
a  complete  magnet ;  i.e.  two  new  poles  will  appear  at  the  point 
of  breaking,  a  new  JV  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  S 
pole,  and  a  new  S  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  If 
pole.  The  subdivision  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  always 
with  the  same  result,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  226.  This  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecides  of  a  magnetized  bar  are 
themselves  little  magnets  arranged  in  rows  with  their  opposite 
poles  in  contact. 

If  an  unmagnetized  piece  of  hard  steel  is  pounded  vigorously 
while  it  lies  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  if  it  is  heated  to 
redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  this  position,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  become  magnetized.  This  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  molecules  of  the  steel  are  magnets  even  when  the 
bar  as  a  whole  is  not 
magnetized,  and  that 
magnetization  consists 
in  causing  them  to  ar- 
FiG.  227.    Arrangement  of  moleculoa  in  an      range   themselves   in 


inmagnetiEed  ii 


rows,  end  ti5  end. 


316.  Theory  of  magnetism.  In  au  unmagnetized  bar  of  iron 
or  steel  it  is  probable  that  the  molecules  themselves  are  tiny 
magnets  which  are  arranged  either  haphazard,  or  in  little  closed 
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groups  or  chains,  aa  in  Fig.  227,  bo  that,  on  the  whole,  opposite 
poles  neutralize  each  other  throughout  the  bar.    But  \  ' 

bar  is  brougbt  near  a 


^  ^  ^  ^  #^«^  *«=«"*'-°*'^  ^  ^  %  ^ 


magnet,  the  molecules 
are  swujig  around  by 
the  outside  magnetic 
force  into  some  such 
arrangement  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  228,  in 
which  the  opposite  poles  completely  neutralize  each  other  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  According  to  tliis  view,  heating  and 
jarring  weaken  the  magnet  because  they  tend  to  shake  the 
molecules  out  of  alignment  On  the  other  hand,  heating  and 
jarring  facilitate  magnetization  when  the  bar  is  between  the 
poles  of  a  maguet,  because  they  assist  the  magnetizing  force 
in  breaking  up  the  molecular  groups  and  chains  and  getting 
the  molecules  into  alignment.  Soft  iron  liaa  higher  permeability 
than  hard  steel  because  the  molecules  of  the  former  substance 
are  much  easier  to  awing  into  alignment  than  tliose  of  the  latter 
substance.  Steel  baa  a  very  much  greater  retentivity  than  soft 
iron  because  its  molecules  are  not  so  easily  moved  out  of  posi- 
tion once  they  have  been  aligned. 

317.  Saturation.  Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  the 
above  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
cannot  be  magnetized 
beyond  a  certain  limit, 
no  matter  how  strong 
is  the  magnetizing 
force.  This  limit  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the 
condition  in  which  the 
axes  of  all  the  molecules  are  brought  into  parallelism,  aa  in 
Fig.  229.  Tlie  magnet  is  then  said  to  be  saturated,  since  it 
is  as  strong  a^  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 


Fio.  228.   AiTa.ng:emeiit  of  dioIbduIbs  In  & 
aatuiated  magnet 
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Terrestrial  Magnetism 


318.  The  eartli  a  magnet.  It  was  in  1600  that  Dr.  WQliam 
Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  hia  great  work  entitled 
De  Magnete,  first  explained  the  action  of  the  compass  needle  by 
the  assumption  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet  with  an 
S  pole  near  the  geographical  north  pole  and  an  JV"  pole  near  the 
geographical  south  pole.  The  correctness  of  tbia  assumption  is 
now  completely  established.  The  S  pole  waa  found  in  1831  by 
Sir  James  Ross  in  Boothia  Felix,  Canada,  Lat.  70°  30',  Long.  95°. 
The  iVpole  is  m  Lat.  -  72°  35',  Long.  -  152°. 


The  earlli'e  ieogonic  Ha 


319.  Declination.  The  earliest  users  of  the  compass  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  point  exactly  north ;  but  it  was  Columbus 
who,  on  his  first  voyage  to  America,  made  the  discovery,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  that  the  direction  of  the  compass 
needle  changes  as  one  moves  about  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  variation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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m^netic  poles  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographical  polea ;  hnt 
there  are  also  other  causes,  such  as  the  existence  of  lai^ 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  produce  local  effects  upoD  the 
needle.  The  number  of  degrees  by  which  the  needle  varies 
from  a  true  north-and-south  line  is  called  its  declination.  Each 
of  the  lines  in  Fig.  230  is  so  drawn  that  at  each  point  on  it  the 
declination  is  the  same.  Such  lines  are  called  isogonic  lines. 
The  heavy  lines  pass  through  all  the  points  where  the  needle 
points  exactly  to  the  north.  These  lines  correspond,  therefore, 
to  places  where  the  declination  ia  zero.  Lines  of  zero  declina- 
tion are  called  agonic  lines. 

320.  Dip  of  the  compass  needle.  Let  an  mimagntitued  l^utting 
needle  a  (Fig.  231)  l)e  thrust  tlirough  a  cork,  ami  let  a  second  needle  6 
be  passed  through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  a, 
and  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  Let  a  pin  e  be 
adjusted  until  the  system  is  in  neutral  equilib- 
rium about  b  as  an  axis,  when  u  is  pointing 
east  and  w-est.  Then  let  a  be  carefully  mag- 
netized by  stroking  one  end  of  it  from  the  mid- 
dle out  with  tbo  N  pole  of  a  atrung  magnet, 
and  the  other  end  from  the  middle  out  with 
the  S  pole  of  the  same  magnet.  When  now  the  needle  is  replaced  o 
its  supports  and  turned  into  a  north-and-south  position,  its  N  pole 
will  be  found  to  dip  so  as  to  cauae  the  needle  to  make  an  angle  of  60° 
or  70°  with  the  horizontal. 

The  experiment  shows  that  in  this  latitude  the  earth's  mag- 
netic lines  make  a  large  angle  with  the  horizontal  This  angle 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
lines  is  called  the  dip,  or  inclination,  of  the  needle.  At  Wash- 
ington it  is  71°  5'  and  at  Chicago  72°  50'.  At  the  magnetic 
pole  it  is  of  course  90°,  and  at  the  so-called  magnetic  equator, 
which  is  an  irr^ular  curved  line  near  the  geographical  eq^uator, 
the  dip  is  0°. 

331.  The  earth's  inductive  action.  That  the  eaitb  acts  like  a 
great  magnet  may  be  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  tuUowing  way. 
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Let  a  steel  rod,  e.g.  a  tripod  rod,  be  held  parallel  to  the  earth's 
iD^netic  lines  (the  north  end  slaating  down  at  an  angle  of  about  70° 
or  75°)  and  strnck  a  few  sharp  blows  with  a  hammer.  The  rod  will  be 
found  to  have  become  a  m^net  with  its  upper  end  an  S  pole,  like  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  its  lower  end  an  N  pole.  It  the  rod  is 
reversed  and  tapped  again  with  the  hammer,  its  magnetism  will  be 
reversed.  If  held  in  an  east-and-weat  position  and  tapped,  it  will  become 
demagnetized,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  either  end  of  it  will 
attract  either  end  of  a  compass  needle. 


QTTESTIOKS   AMD   PROBLEMS 

1.  If  a  bar  magnet  is  fluatcd  on  a  piece  of  cork,  will  it  tend  to  float 
toward  the  north  ?    Why  ? 

5.  Will  a  bar  ma|^et  pull  a  floating  compaas  needle  toward  it  ?  Compare 
the  answer  to  this  question  with  that  to  1. 

3.  Why  should  the  needle  used  In  the  experiment  of  g  320  be  placed  east 
and  west,  when  adjusting  for  neutral  equilibrium,  before  it  is  magnetized  ? 

i.  The  dipping  needle  is  suspended  from  one  arm  of  asMel-free  balance 
and  carefully  weighed.  It  is  then  magnetized.  Will  it«  apparent  weight 
increase  ? 

6.  With  what  force  will  an  JT  magnet  pole  of  strength  6  attract  an  fi  pole 
of  strength  1  which  is  5  cm.  away  ?  What  will  be  the  force  of  attraction  if 
the  S  pole  ia  of  strength  9  ? 

B.  Explain  on  the  basis  of  induced  magnetization  tlie  process  by  which 
a  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 

7.  When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  made  a  temporary  magnet  by  bringing  it 
near  the  N  pole  of  a  bar  magnet,  will  the  end  of  the  iron  nearest  the  magnet 
bean  JV  or  an  S  pole? 

B.  Devise  an  experiment  which  will  show  that  a  piece  of  iron  attracts  a 
magnet  just  as  truly  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron. 

B.  How  would  an  ordinary  compaas  needle  act  if  placed  over  one  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  poles  ?    How  would  (v  dipping  needle  act  at  these  points  ? 

10.  Do  the  facts  of  induction  suggest  to  you  any  reason  why  a  horseshoe 
magnet  retains  itJi  magnetism  better  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  (a  keeper,  or 
armature)  is  placed  across  its  poles  than  when  it  is  not  bo  treated  ?  (See 
Fig.  228.) 


CHAPTER  Xm 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

General  Facts  of  Electrification 

322.  Development  of  electrification  by  friction.  Let  a  hard 

rubber  (ebonite)  rod  be  rubbed  with  flannel  or  cat's  fur  and  then 
brought  near  some  dry  pith  balls  or  bits  of  paper  (Fig.  232).  The 
small  bodies  will  jump  toward  the  rod. 

This  sort  of  attraction  was  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as 
early  as  600  B.C.,  when  it  was  found  that  amber  which  had  been 
rubbed  with  silk  attracted  Hght  objects.    It  was  not,  however, 

until  A.D.  1600  that  Gilbert,  ''the  father 
of  the  modem  science  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,"  discovered  that  the  effect 
could  be  produced  by  rubbing  together 
a  great  variety  of  other  substances,  such, 
for  example,  as  glass  and  silk,  sealing 
Fig.  232.  Electrical  wax  and  wool,  ebonite  and  cat's  fur. 
a  rac  ions  Gilbert  named  the  efifect  which  is  pro- 

duced upon  these  various  substances  by  friction,  electrification, 
after  the  Greek  name  for  amber,  electron.  Thus  a  body  which, 
like  rubbed  amber,  has  been  endowed  with  the  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies  is  said  to  have  been  electrified,  or  to  have 
been  given  a  charge  of  electricity.  In  tliis  statement  nothing 
whatever  is  said  about  the  nature  of  electricity.  We  simply 
define  an  electrically  charged  body  as  one  which  has  been  put 
into  the  condition  in  which  it  acts  like  the  rubbed  amber. 

323.  Two  opposite  kinds  of  electrification.  Let  a  glass  rod  which 

has  been  electrified  by  rubbing  it  with  silk  be  suspended  by  a  silk 
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I  thresd,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S33.  Let  an  ebonite  rod  wliich  has  been 
I  irabhed  with  cat's  fur  be  suspended  in  a.  second  stirrnp.  If  now  a,  second 
1  glass  rod  which  has  been  rubbed  with  silk  is  brought  near  the  Bua- 
r  pended  glass  rod,  it  will  be  found  to  repel  it  strongly ;  but  wheu  it  is 
I  brought  near  the  suspended  ebonite  it  will  attract  it  no  leas  strongly. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  a  second  electrified 
I  ebonite  rod  wiU  attract  the  glass  and  repel 
I  the  ebonite. 


1^ 

Fio.233.   Electrical  repulsions 


Evidently,  then,  the  electrifications 

I  which  have  been  imparted  to  the  glass 

I  and  to  the  ebonite  are  opposite,  in  the 

sense  that  an  electrified  body  which 

1  attracts  one  repela  the  other.  We  say, 

I  therefore,  that  there  are  two  kiuda  of  electrification,  and  we 

I  arbitrarily  call  one  positive  and   the  other  negative.    Thus  a 

I  positively/  ehctriJUd  tody  is  defined  as  one  which  acta  with 

respect  to  other  electrified  bodies  like  a  glass  rod  which  has  been 

rubbed  vnth  silk,  and  a  negatively  electrified  hody  is  one  which 

act8  like  an  ebonite  rod  which  has  heen  rubbed  with  cat's  fur. 

321  Lavs  of  electrical  attraction  and  lepulsioo.   The  facts 

».  presented  in  the  preceding  experiment  may  he  stated  in  the 

I  following  law.    Electrical  charges  of  like  kind  repel  each  other; 

r  those  of  unlike  hind  attract  each  other.    Tlie  forces  of  attraction 

I  or  repulsion  are  found,  like  those  of  gravitation  and  of  mi^et- 

[  ism,  to  decrease  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

!5.  Heasurement  of  electrical  qaantitieB.    The  fact  of  attrac- 

I  teon  and  repulsion  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  and 

I  measurement  of  so-called  guantilCes  of  electricity.    Thus  a  small 

I  chained  body  is  said  to  contain  1  unit  of  electricity  when  it  will 

I  repel  an  exactly  eq^ual  and  similar  charge  placed  1  cm.  away 

I  with  a  force  of  1  dyne.    The  miniber  of  units  of  electricity  on 

any  charged  body  is  then  measured  by  tlie  force  whieh  it  exerts 

upon  a  imit  charge  placed  at  a  given  distance  from  it;  for 

eizample,  a  charge  which  at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  repels  a  unit 

,  charge  with  a  force  of  1  dyne  contains  100  units  of  electricity. 
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for  this  means  that  at  a  distance  of  1  cm.  it  woulil  repel  the 
mill  charge  with  a  force  of  100  dynes  (see  §  324), 

326.  Conductors  and  nonconductors.  Let  an  electroscope  E 
(Fig.  234),  consisting  of  a,  pair  of  gold  leavta  a  itnil  h,  suspended  from 
an  insulated  luotal  rod  r,  and  protected  from  air  currents  by  a  case  /, 
lie  oonnected  witli  the  metal  ball  Bhy  means  of  a  wire.  Let  the  ebouite 
rod  be  now  electrified  and  rubbed  oTcr  B,  The  immediate  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves  will  show  that  a  portion  of  the  electric  charge  placed 
upoa  B  haa  been  carried  by  the  wire  to  the  gold  leaves,  where  it  causes 
tliem  to  diverge  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  bodies  chained  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity  repel  each 

Let  the  experim.ent  be  repeated 
when  E  and  B  are  connected  with  a 
thread  of  silk  or  a  long  rod  uf  wood 
instead  of  the  metal  wire.  No  diver- 
gence of  the  leaves  will  be  observed. 
If  a  moistened  thread  connecta  E  and 
B  the  leaves  will  be  seen  to  diverge 
charged,  showing  that  a  charge  is  carried 


Pio.  234.  Illustrating  conduuii; 

slowly  when  the  ball 
slowly  by  the  moist  thread. 

These  experiments  make  it  clear  that  while  electric  charges 
pass  with  perfect  readiness  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  wire, 
they  are  quite  unable  to  pass  along  dry  silk  or  wood,  and  pass 
with  difficulty  along  moist  silk.  We  are  therefore  accustomed 
to  divide  substances  into  two  classes,  conductors  and  Tioncoik- 
-  ductoTS  or  insulators,  according  to  their  ability  to  transmit 
electrical  charges  from  point  to  point.  Thus  metals  and  solu- 
tions of  salts  and  acids  ia  water  are  all  conductors  of  electricity, 
while  glass,  porcelain,  rubber,  mica,  shellac,  wood,  ailk,  vaseline, 
turpentine,  paraffin,  and  oils  generally  are  insulators.  No  hard 
and  fast  line,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  conductors  and 
nonconductors,  since  all  so-called  insulators  conduct  to  some 
slight  extent,  while  the  so-called  conductors  differ  greatly  among 
themselves  in  the  facility  with  which  they  transmit  charges. 
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Fig.  235.    UlaEtrating  indaction 


The  facta  of  conduction  bring  out  sharply  one  of  the  moat 
easential  distinctions  between  electricity  and  magnetism.  Mag- 
netic poles  exist  only  in  iron  and 
steel  bodies  and  they  remain  lixed 
in  position  in  these  bodies.  Electric 
charges  may  exist  on  any  bodies 
and  may  paaa  from  one  body  to  an- 
other by  conduction. 

337.  Electrostatic  induction.  Let 

the  ebonite  rod  be  electrified  by  friction 

and  bIowIj  brought  toward  the  knob  of 

the  gold-leaf   electroscope  (Fig.  235). 

Theleavea  will  be  seen  to  diverge,  even  though  the  rod  does  not  approach 

to  within  a  foot  of  the  electroscope. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  mere  injluence  which  an  electric 
charge  exerts  upon  a  conductor  placed  in  its  neighborhood  ia 
able  to  produce  electrification  in  that  conductor.  This  method 
of  producing  electrification  is  called  electrostatic  induction. 

As  soon  as  the  charged  rod  is  removed  the  leaves  will  be 
seen  to  collapse  completely.  Tliis  shows  that  this  form  of  elec- 
trification ia  only  a  temporary  phenomenon  which  ia  due  simply 
to  the  presence  of  the  chai^d  body  in  the  neighborhood. 

328.  Nature  of  electrification  produced  by  induction.  Let  a 

metal  ball  A    (Fig.  2^0)  be  strongly  charged  by  rubbing  it  with   a 
„  „        charged  rod,  and  let  it  then  be  brought 

f     ^  ?I ^» 1?     nearaninsulated'metalbodyBwhich 

\*  J  ^ — i-'     is  provided  with  pith  balls  or  strips  of 

_         _  paper  a,  6,  c,  as  shown.     The  diver- 

gence of  a  and  c  will  show  that  the  ends 
of  B  have  received  electrical  charges 
because  of  the  presence  of  A ,  while  the  failure  of  6  to  diverge  will  show 
that  the  middle  of  B  is  uncharged.  Further,  the  rod  which  charged  A 
will  be  foiind  to  repel  c  but  to  attract  o. 

^  Salphur  is  practically  a  perfect  Insulator  in  all  weathers,  wet  or  iJr^.  Metai 
conductors  dI  almost  any  shape  resting  upon  pieces  ot  Bulphur  will  serve  the  pii> 
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carry  ordinary  electrical  charges  which  may  be  drawn  from  them 
by  points  jiiat  as  the  charge  was  drawn  from  the  tassel  in  the 
experiment  of  §  336.  It  also  showed  that  lightning  is  nothing 
but  a  huge  electric  spark.  Franklin  applied  this  discovery  in 
the  invention  of  the  lightning  rod.  The  way  in  which  the  rod 
discharges  the  cloud  and  protects  the  building  is  as  follows.  As 
the  chaiged  cloud  approaches  the  building  it  induces  an  oppo- 
site chaise  iu  the  rod.  This  induced  charge  escapes  rapidly  and 
quietly  from  the  sliarp  point 
and  thus  neutralizes  the  chai^ 
of  the  doud- 


To  illustrate,  let  ft  metal  plate 
C  (Fig.  247)  be  supported  above 
a  metal  ball  E,  and  let  C  and  E 
be  attached  to  the  two  kiiobB  of 
Fig.  247.    Illustrating  the  action  of      an  electrical  machine.    When  the 
a  lightning  rod  machine  ia  started  sparka  will  paaa 

from  C  to  E,  but  if  a  point  p  is 
connected  to  E,  the  sparking  will  cease;  i.e.  the  point  will  protect 
E  from  the  discharges  even  though  the  distance  Op  be  conaiderablj 
greater  than  CE. 

The  lower  end  of  a  lightning  rod  should  he  buried  deep 
enough  so  that  it  will  always  be  surrounded  by  moist  earth, 
since  dry  earth  is  a  poor  conductor.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  lightning  rods  protect  buildings  not  because  they  conduct 
the  lightning  to  earth,  but  because  they  prevent  the  formation 
of  powerful  charges  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  the  buildings  on 
which  they  are  placed.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  dischaiges 
from  which  lightning  rods  do  not  protect  a  building.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  they  do  diminish  greatly  the  liability  to  lightning 
stroke. 

339,  Electric  screens.  That  the  charge  on  the  outside  of  a 
conductor  always  distributes  itself  in  such  a  way  that  there  ia 
no  electric  force  within  the  conductor  was  first  proved  experi- 
mentally by  Faraday.    He  covered  a  large  bos  with  tin  foil  and 


Celebrated  American  states miLi],  pbilasopher.  and  scientist;  born  atBoatoo,  tbe 
■izteeath  child  of  poor  parents;  ptinter  and  publiHher  by  occupation;  puraned 
Bdentiflc  Bludies  in  electricity  as  a  dlyeralon  :  flret  proved  that  the  two  coats  of  a, 
Leydon  Jar  are  oppositely  charged;  datnonstrated  the  Identity  ol  liglilning  and 
Iriotioiial  electricity  by  flying  a.  kite  in  a  thunderstorm  and  drawing  sparks  from 
the  laHolatad  lower  end  of  the  kite  string;  invented  tlie  liglitnlng  rod  ;  originated 
the  ons-fluid  theory  of  electricity  which  regarded  a  positive  charge  as  indicating 
B  negative  charge  a  deficiency,  In  a  certain  normal  amount  of  an  all- 
pervadlng  electrical  fluid. 
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groups  or  chaina,  as  in  Fig.  227,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  opposite 
poles  neutralize  each  other  throughout  the  bar.  But  when  the 
bar  ia  brought  near  a 


Fig,  228.   Armngement  of  mulecules  ic 


magnet,  the  molecules 
are  swung  around  1 
the  outside  magnetic 
force  iuto  some  such 
arrangement  as  that 
shown  in  F^,  228,  in 
which  the  opposite  poles  completely  neutralize  each  other  only 
in  the  middle  o£  the  bar.  According  to  ttiis  view,  heating  and 
jarring  weaken  the  magnet  because  they  tend  to  shake  the 
molecules  out  of  alignment.  On  the  other  hand,  heating  and 
jarring  facihtate  magnetization  when  the  bar  is  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  because  they  assist  the  magnetizing  force 
in  breaking  up  the  molecular  groups  and  chains  and  getting 
the  molecules  into  aliment.  Soft  iron  has  h^her  permeability 
than  hard  steel  because  the  molecules  of  the  former  substance 
are  much  easier  to  swing  into  alignment  than  those  of  the  latter 
substance.  Steel  has  a  very  much  greater  retentivity  than  soft 
iron  because  its  molecules  are  not  so  easily  moved  out  of  posi- 
tion once  they  have  been  aligned. 

317.  Saturation.  Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  the 
above  view  is  found  iu  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
cannot   1 


beyond  a  certain  limit, 
no  matter  how  e 
is  the  magnetizing 
force.  This  limit  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the 
condition  in  which  the 
axes  of  all  the  moleculea  are  brought  into  parallelism,  as  in 
Fig.  229.  Tlie  magnet  is  then  said  to  he  saturated,  since  it 
ia  as  strong  as  it  is  po.gsible  to  make  it. 
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Terrestrial  Magnetism 

31B.  The  earth  a  magnet.  It  was  in  1600  tliat  Dr.  WilUara 
Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  ELizabetb,  in  hia  great  work  entitled 
De  Magrtete,  first  explained  the  action  of  the  compass  needle  by 
the  asBumption  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet  with  an 
S  pole  near  the  geographical  north  pole  and  an  if  pole  near  the 
gec^raphical  south  pole.  The  correctness  of  this  assumption  is 
now  completely  established.  The  S  pole  was  found  in  1831  by 
Sir  Jamea  Boss  in  Boothia  Felix,  Canada,  Lat.  70°  30',  Long.  95°. 
The  A^pole  is  ijj  Lat.  -  72°  35',  Long.  -  152°. 


Fio.230.   The  earth's  isogonio  lines 

319.  Declination.  The  earliest  usei-s  of  the  compass  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  point  exactly  north ;  but  it  was  Columbus 
who,  on  his  first  voyage  to  America,  made  the  discovery,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  that  the  direction  of  the  compass 
needle  changes  as  one  moves  about  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  variation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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magnetic  poles  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographical  poles ;  hut 
there  are  also  other  causes,  such  as  the  existence  of  large 
deposita  of  iron  ore,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  the 
needle.  The  number  of  degrees  by  which  the  needle  varies 
from  a  true  north-and-soufcli  line  is  called  its  declination.  Each 
of  the  lines  in  Fig.  230  is  so  drawn  that  at  each  point  on  it  the 
declination  is  the  same.  Such  lines  are  caRed  isogonic  lines. 
The  heavy  lines  pass  through  all  the  points  whei-e  the  needle 
points  exactly  to  the  north.  These  lines  correspond,  therefore, 
to  places  where  the  declination  Ls  zero.  Lines  of  zero  declina- 
tion are  called  agonic  lines. 

320.  Dip  of  the  compass  needle.  L»t  an  luimagiietizeil  ^tting 

needle  n  (Kig.  2:il)  be  thrust  llirough  a  cork,  and  let  a  seuond.  needle  b 
he  passed  through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  a, 
and  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  Let  a  pin  e  be 
adjusted  until  the  Bystem  is  in  neutral  equilib- 
rium about  b  as  an  axis,  when  a  is  pointing 
east  and  west.  Then  let  a  be  carefully  mag- 
netized by  stroking  one  end  of  it  from  the  mid- 
dle out  wiCh  the  N  pole  of  a  strong  magnet, 
and  the  other  end  from  the  middle  out  with. 
the  S  pole  of  the  same  magnet.  When  now  the  needle  is  replaced  on 
its  supporta  and  turned  into  a  north-and -south  position,  its  N  pole 
will  be  found  to  dip  so  as  to  cause  the  needle  to  make  an  angle  of  60° 
or  70°  with  the  horizontal. 

The  experiment  shows  that  in  this  latitude  the  earth's  mag- 
netic lines  make  a  large  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This  angle 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  maguetio 
lines  is  called  the  dip,  or  inclination,  of  the  needle.  At  Wash- 
ington it  is  71°  5'  and  at  Chicago  72°  50'.  At  the  magnetic 
pole  it  is  of  course  90°,  and  at  the  so-called  magnetic  equator, 
which  is  an  irregular  curved  line  near  the  geographical  equator, 
the  dip  is  0°. 

321.  The  earth's  inductive  action.  That  the  earth  acts  like  a 
great  magnet  may  be  very  strikiugly  shown  in  the  fullowing  way. 


English  phyniciiin  and  pliysiciiit ;  first  Bnglishiuan  to  appreciate  fully  the  valne 
of  Biperlmeolal  oliservatlona ;  first  to  discover  tbrough  careful  experimentatinQ 
tbat  tho  compuBS  puints  to  tbe  uortb,Qcit  beuauae  (it  some  influenc'e  nf  the  slurs, 
butbecBuae  tlieeurthls  Itaelf  a  groatmaKtiot;  first  to  use  the  word  "electrioity  "; 
ir  tliiit  electrificntlon  can  be  prodnced  by  nibbing  a  in'eat  many  di[- 
lerent  kinds  of  substancca;  nulhorul  the  epocb-maitiut,' book  entitled  We  Jfnjfjiele, 
eta.,  pnbllHhed  in  Loudon  iu  itiOU. 
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bar  magnet,  that   shown   m 


FiQ.  218,  A  horseaboe 


shown  in  Fig.  215  is  called 
Fig.  216  a  horseshoe  magnet. 

)6.  Poles  of  a 

[«■■  ■  r'^^^^m     magnet.   Ifamag- 

FiQ.  216.   A  bar  magnet     net  IS  dipped  into 
iron  filings  the  fil- 
ings will  be  seen  to  cling  in  tufts  near  the 

ends  but  scarcely  at  all  near  the  middle  {Fig.  217).  These  places 
near  the  ends  of  a  magnet  at  which  its  strength  seems  to  be  con- 
centrated are  called  the  poles  o£  the  magnet.  The  end  of  a  freely 
swinging  magnet  which  jwints  to  the  north  is  des^ated  as 
the  north-seeking,  or  simply  the  jtorth  pole  (N);  and  the  other 
end  as  the  south-seeking,  or  the  south  pole  (S).  The  direction  in 
which  a  eomjiass  needle  points  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian. 

307.  Laws  of  magnets.  Let  a  magaet  be  suspended  from  a  thread 
by  mcaus  of  a.  wim  atirrup  (Fig.  21B)  and  its  nortii  pale  marked.  Then 
let  another  m^net  be  placed  in  the  stirrup  and  its  north  pole  marked. 
If  now,  while  one  magnet  is  at  rest  in  a  north-aad-south  plane,  the 
other  m^net  is  brought  near  it,  the  suspended  magnet  will  be  deflected. 
Jt  will  be  fouiid,  nioreoTer,  that  the  N  pole  will 
be  repelled  by  the  N  pole  of  the  Becond  magnet 
but  attracted  by  the  S  pole.  Also  the  S  pole  of 
the  suspended  magnet  will  be  repelled  by  the  S 
poleof  the  second  one  but  attracted  by  its  JV  pole.     V^^ 


These  experiments  indicate  tlie  general 
law  of  magnets: 
Zike  poles  repel  each 
other,  unlike  poles 
attract. 

The  force  of  at- 
traction is  found, 
like  gravitation,  to  vary  inversely  as  the  stLuare  of  the  distance ; 
e.g.  separating  two  poles  to  three  times  their  original  distance 
reduces  the  force  acting  between  them  to  J  its  original  value. 


Fio.  217.  Iron  fllings 
clinging  to  bar 
magnet 


Fig.  218.  Magnetic 
attractions  and 
repulsiona 
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308.  Measurement  of  magnetism.  A  pole  is  said  to  be  a  pole 
of  unit  strength  when  it  will  repel  an  exactly  equal  and  simi- 
lar pole  a  centimeter  away  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  The 
number  of  units  of  magnetism  in  any  pole  is,  tlien,  measured 
by  the  number  of  dynes  of  force  which  it  exerts  upon  a  unit 
pole  placed  1  cm.  from  it.  Thus  if  tliis  force  is  found  to  be 
100  dynes,  we  say  that  the  pole  contains  100  units  of  magnet- 
ism, etc. 

309.  Magnetic  materials.  Iron  and  steel  are  the  only  sub- 
stances which  exhibit  magnetic  properties  to  any  marked  degree. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  are  also  attracted  appreciably  by  strong  mag- 
nets. Bismuth,  antimony,  and  a  number  of  other  substances 
are  actually  repelled  instead  of  attracted,  but  the  effect  is  very 
small.  For  practical  purposes  iron  and  steel  may  be  considered 
as  the  only  magnetic  materials. 

310.  Induced  magnetism.  Let  a  atnaJl  iron  nail  besnepended  from 
one  end  of  a  bar  miignet.  A  second  nail  may  be  auBpended  from  the 
first,  which  itself  a«ta  like  a  magnet ;  a  third  from 
the  second,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  210.  But  if  the 
bar  magnet  is  carefully  pulled  away  from  the  first 
uaU,  the  others  will  instantly  fall  away  from  each 
other,  thus  showing  that  the  nails  were  strong  mag- 
nets only  ao  long  as  they  were  in  contact  with  the 
bar  magnet. 

Any  piece  of  soft  iron  may  be  made  a  tcm-  y\o.  aid.  Magnet- 
porary  magnet  in  this  way  by  touching  one  i*^""  induced  b? 
end  of  it  to  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet  In  fact,  '^"^  '^ 
the  soft  iron  will  become  a  temporary  m^net  if  one  end  of 
it  ia  simply  brought  near  to  a  bar  magnet,  even  if  not  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  its  poles.  This  may  be  shown  by  presentii^ 
some  iron  filings  to  one  end  of  an  iron  uail  when  the  latter 
is  held  close  to  one  pole  of  a  bar  or  horseshoe  magnet,  as  in 
Fig.  220.  Even  inserting  a  plate  of  glass,  oj  of  copper,  or  of 
any  other  material  except  iron,  between  S  and  M,  will  not  clian^p 
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the  number  ot  filings  which  cling  to  the  end  iS'.    But  as  soon 

as  the  permanent  magnet  is  removed  most  of  the  filii^s  will 

fall.     Magnetism  produced  in  this  way  hy 

^S-S        the  mere  presence  of  an  adjacent  magTUst 
^  -with  or  without  contact  is  called  induced 

magnetism.     If  the  induced  magnetism  of 
the  nail  oE  Fig.  220  is  tested  with  a  corn- 
's pass  needlcj  it  will  be  found  that  the  remote 
induced  pole  5'  is  of  the  same  sign  as  the 
Fig.  220.  MagnetiBm     inducing  pole  S,  while  the  near  pole  N  is 
contlrl''  ""■''""'^     of  unlike  sign.    This  is  the  general  law  of 
magnetic  induction. 

311.  Permeability  and  reteativity.  A  piece  ot  soft  iron  will 
very  easily  become  a  strong  temporary  magnet  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  neighboring  magnet.  A  substance  which  possesses  this 
property  is  said  to  have  a  high  degree  of  permeability.  When, 
however,  the  magnetizing  force  is  removed,  the  soft  iron  loses 
nearly  all  of  its  magnetism.  Hard  steel,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  become  magnetized  so  readily,  but  once  magnetized,  it 
retains  its  magnetism  even  when  removed  from  the  magnetizing 
influence.    Hard  steel  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  high  retentivity. 

312,  Magnetic  lines  of  force.  If  we  could  separate  the  N 
and  S  poles  of  a  small  magnet  so  as  to  get  an  independent 
N  pole,  and  were  to  place  this  N  pole  near  the  JV"  pole  of  a  bar 
magnet,  it  would  move  over  to 
•the  S  pole  along  some  curved 
path  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  221.  The  reason  it  would 
move  in  a  curved  path  is  that 
it  would  be  simultaneously  re- 
pelled by  the  N  pole  of  the  bar 
m^net,  and  attracted  by  its  S  pole,  and  the  relative  strengths 
ot  these  two  forces  would  continually  change,  aa  the  relative 
distances  of  the  moving  pole  from  these  two  poles  changed. 


Fia.  221.  A  line  ot  force  set  i^ 
by  the  magDet  A  B 
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^^^ 


1.  232.   Showing  direction  of  a 


magnet 


L 


To  verify  this  conclusion  let  a  strongly  magnetized  sewing  needle  be 
floated  in  a  small  cork  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water,  and  let  a  bar  of 
horseshoe  magnet  be  placed  jiiHt 
above  or  just  beneath  the  dish  (see 
Fig.222).  The  cork  and  needle  will 
tlien  move  as  would  an  independent 
pole,  since  the  remote  pole  of  the 
needle  is  so  much  farther  from  the 
magnet  (hau  the  near  pole  that  its 
influenceonthe  motion  13  very  small- 
The  cork  will  actually  be  found  to  move  in  a  curved  path  from  N  to  S. 

Any  path  wMch  an  independent  A^pole  would  take  in  going 
from  if  to  S  is  called  a  line  of  force.  The  simplest  way  of  find- 
ing the  direction  of  this  path  at  any  point  near  a  m^net  is  to 
hold  a  compass  needle  at  the  point  considered.  The  compass 
needle  sets  itself  along  the  line  in  which  its  poles  would  move 
if  independent,  i.e.  along  the  line  of  force  which  passes  through 
tlie  given  point  (see  C,  Fig.  221). 

313.  Fields  of  force.  The  region  about  a  magnet  in  which 
its  magnetic  forces  can  be  detected  is  called  its  Jield  of  force. 
The  easiest  way  of  gaining  an  idea  of  the  way  hi  which  the  lines 
of  force  are  arranged  in  the  magnetic  field  about  any  magnet  is 
to  sift  iron  filings  upon  a  piece  of  paper  placed  immediately 
over  the  magnet.  Each  little  filing 
becomes  a  temporary  magnet  by 
induction,  and  therefore,  like  the 
compass  needle,  sets  itself  in  the 
dii'ection  of  the  line  of  force  at 
the  point  where  it  is.  Fig,  223 
sliows  how  the  filings  arrange 
themselves  about  a  bar  magnet, 
Fig.  224  is  the  corresponding  ideal 
diagram,  showing  the  lines  of  force 
emerging  from  the  JV  pole  and  passing  about  in  curved  paths  to 
the  S  pole.    It  is  customary  to  imagine  these  lines  as  viOcccMM^ 
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through  the  magnet  from  S  to  JV"  in  the  manner  shown,  so  that 
each  line  is  thought  of  as  a  closed  curve.    This  convention  was 
introduced  by  Faraday,  and  has 
been  found  of  great  assistance  in 
correlating  the  facts  of  magnetism. 
314.  Strength  of  a  tnagoetic 
field.    The  strength  of  a  magnetic 
field  at  any  point  near  a  magnet 
is  defined  as  the  number  o£  dynes 
of  force  which  a  unit  magnet  pole 
Fio.  224.  Ideal  diagrani  of  field     would  experience  at  the  point  Gon- 
of  a  bar  magnut  sidered.  Thus  if  at  some  particular 

point  hetween  the  poles  N,  S,  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  {F^.  225) 
a  unit  2f  pole  would  be  pushed  from  N  toward  S  with  a  force 
of  one  dyne,  then  the  magnetic  field  at  that  point  would  be  a 
"  field  of  unit  strength,"  or  a  unit  magnetic  field.  If  the  unit 
pole  were  pushed  from  2f  toward  iS  with  a  force  of  1000  dynes, 
then  the  field  would  be  one  of  a  1000  units  strength,  etc  If 
we  wish  to  represent  grapliieally  a  field  of  unit  strength,  we 
draw  one  line  per  square  centiaieter  tlu'oi^h  a  surface  such  as 
ABGD,  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  A  field  of 
strength  2  woiiid  be  represented  ^->'"-"':;■:^^;5. 

by  two  lines  per  square  centimeter, 
a  field  of  strength  n,  by  n  lines  per 
square  centimeter,  etc. ;  i,e.  field 
strengths  are  represented  by  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  drawn  to 
the  sijuare  centimeter. 

315.  Molecular  nature  of  mag- 
oetism.  If  a  small  ti^st  tube  full 
of  iron  filmgs  be  stroked  from  end 
to  end  with  a  magnet  it  will  he 
foimd  to  have  become  it,?elf  a  magnet ;  but  it  will  lose  its  mE^ 
netism  as  soon  as  the  filings  are  sliakeu  up.    If  a  magnetized 


.  22.'i,  Thu  wti'ongOi  of  ft  niB#- 
el.i':  field  is  represented  hy  the 
iKDber  uf  lines  at  foroe  per 
[uare  centimeter 
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knitting  needle  ia  heated  red-hot,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost 
its  magnetism  completely.  Again,  if  such  a  needle  is  jarred,  or 
hammered,  or  twisted,  the  strength  of  its  p5les,  as  measured  by 
their  ability  to  pick  up  tacks 

or  iron  filings,  will  be  found  ^  -^ 

to  be  greatly  diminished.  ^  ^    ^^  ^ 

These  facts  point  to  the      ^ g  ^       ^  Z. ^  ^ « 

conclusion  that  magnetism  j,,^  ^^^  ESect  of  bi^aking  a  »>aenet 
has  something  to  do  with  the 

arrangement  of  the  molecules,  since  causes  which  violently  dis- 
turb the  molecules  of  a  magnet  weaken  its  magnetism.  Again, 
if  a  magnetized  needle  is  broken,  each  part  will  be  found  to  be 
a  complete  magnet ;  i.e.  two  new  poles  will  appear  at  the  point 
of  breaking,  a  new  N  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  S 
pole,  and  a  new  S  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  N 
pole.  The  subdivision  may  he  continued  indefinitely,  but  always 
with  the  same  result,  as  in<iicated  in  Fig,  226.  This  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  a  magnetized  bar  are 
themselves  little  magnets  arranged  in  rows  with  their  opposite 
poles  in  contact. 

If  an  unmagnetized  piece  of  hard  steel  is  pounded  vigorously 
while  it  hes  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  if  it  is  heated  to 
redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  this  position,  it  will  be 
found  to  liava  become  magnetized.  This  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  molecules  of  the  steel  are  magnets  even  when  the 
bar  as  a  whole  ia  not 
magnetized,  and  that 
magnetization  consists 
in  causing  them  to  ar- 
Fw.  227.  Arrangement  of  molecules  in  an  range  themselves  in 
unmagnetized  iron  bar  j  n       j 

rows,  end  to  end. 

316.  Theory  of  magnetism.    In  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  iron 
or  steel  it  is  probable  that  the  molecules  themselves  are  tiny 
a  wliieh  are  arranged  either  haphazard,  or  in  little  closed. 
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groups  or  chains,  aa  in  Fig.  227,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  opposite 
poles  neutralize  each  other  throughout  the  bar.  But  wlien  the 
bar  is  brought  near  a 
magnet,  the  molecules 
are  swung  around  by 
the  outside  magnetic 
force  into  some  such 
arrangement  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  228,  in 
which  the  opposite  poles  completely  neutralize  each  other  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  According  to  tliis  view,  heating  and 
jarring  weaken  the  magnet  because  they  tend  to  shake  the 
molecules  out  of  alignment.  On  the  other  hand,  heating  and 
jarring  facilitate  magnetization  when  the  bar  is  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  because  they  assist  the  magnetizing  force 
in  breaking  up  the  molecidar  groups  and  chains  and  getting 
the  molecules  into  alignment.  Soft  iron  has  higher  permeability 
than  hard  steel  because  the  molecules  of  the  former  substance 
are  much  easier  to  swing  into  alignment  than  those  of  the  latter 
substanca  Steel  has  a  very  much  greater  retentivity  than  soft 
iron  because  its  molecules  are  not  ao  easily  moved  out  of  posi- 
tion once  they  have  been  aligned. 

317.  Saturation.  Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  the 
above  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
cannot 


beyond  a  certain  limit, 
no  matter  how  strong 
is  the  magnetizing 
force.  This  limit  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the 
condition  lu  wliieh  the 
axes  of  all  the  molecules  are  brought  into  parallehsm,  as  in 
Fig.  229.  The  magnet  is  then  said  to  be  saturated,  since  it 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 


>.  'i2i).  Arrangement  oF  molecules  In  a 
saturated  mtignet 
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Terrestrial  Magnetism 


318.  The  earth  a  magnet.  Ifc  was  in  1600  that  Dr.  William 
Gilbert,  physiciaii  to  Queeu  Elizabeth,  in  his  great  work  entitled 
De  Magnete,  first  explained  the  action  of  the  compass  needle  by 
the  assumption  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet  with  an 
S  pole  near  the  geographical  north  pole  and  an  N  pole  near  the 
geographical  south  pole.  The  correctness  of  this  assumption  la 
now  completely  established.  The  5  pole  was  found  in  1831  by 
Sir  James  Boss  in  Boothia  Felix.  Canada,  Lat.  70"  30',  Long.  95°. 
The  JVpole  is  m  Lat.  -  72°  35',  Long.  -  152°. 
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Fio.  230.   The  earUi's  isogenic  lines 

319.  Declination.  The  earliest  users  of  the  compass  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  point  exactly  north ;  but  it  was  Columbus 
who,  on  hia  first  voyage  to  America,  made  the  discovery,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  that  the  direction  of  the  compass 
needle  changes  as  one  moves  about  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  variation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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magnetic  poles  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographical  poles ;  bnt 
there  are  also  other  causea,  such  as  the  exiatence  of  lai^ 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  the 
needle.  The  number  of  degrees  hy  which  the  needle  varies 
from  a  true  north-aud-snuth  line  is  called  its  dedinaiioji.  Each 
of  the  lines  in  Fig,  230  is  so  drawn  that  at  each  point  on  it  the 
declination  is  the  same.  Such  lines  are  called  isogonic  lines. 
The  heavy  Unes  pass  through  all  the  points  where  the  needle 
pomts  exactly  to  the  north.  These  lines  correspond,  therefore, 
to  places  where  the  declination  is  zero.  Lines  of  zero  declina- 
tion are  called  agonic  liiies. 

320.  Dip  of  the  compass  needle.    Let  an  urnnagnetized  ^tldi^r 
needle  /i  (Fig.  2;)1)  be  thru.st  through  a  cork,  and  let  a  second  needle  b 

hit  passed  thirough  the  uork  at  right  angles  to  a, 
and  as  close  to  it  tta  possible.  Let  a  pin  e  be 
adjusted  until  the  eysteni  is  in  neutral  equilib- 
rium about  b  as  an  axis,  when  a  is  pointing 
east  and  west.  Then  let  a  be  carefuUy  mag- 
FiQ  231  Arraueument  netizedby  atroking  one  end  of  it  from  the  mid- 
fur  showins  dip  ""^  ""^  wifch  the  N  pole  of  a  strong  magnet, 
and  the  other  end  from  the  middle  out  with 
the  S  pole  of  the  same  magnet.  When  now  the  needle  is  replaced  on 
its  supports  and  turned  into  a  north -and -south  position,  its  N  pole 
will  be  found  to  dip  so  as  to  cause  the  needle  to  make  an  angle  of  60" 
or  70°  with  the  horizontal. 

The  experiment  shows  that  in  this  latitude  the  earth's  mag- 
netic lines  make  a  large  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This  angle 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
lines  is  called  the  dip,  or  indinaiion,  of  the  needle.  At  A 
ington  it  is  71°  5'  and  at  Chicago  72°  50'.  At  the  i 
pole  it  is  of  course  90°,  and  at  the  so-called  magiieiic  equator, 
which  is  an  irregular  curved  line  near  the  geographical  eq^uator, 
the  dip  is  0°. 

321.  The  earth's  inductive  action.    That  the  earth  acts  like  a 
great  magnet  may  be  very  atrikiogly  shown  in  the  following  way. 
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.  Oerated's  experiment 


second  of  these  experiments,  performed  by  the  Danish  physiciet 
Oersted  in  1819,  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  magnetizing 
effects  of  currents  upon  needles. 
It  created  a  great  deal  of  escite- 
ment  at  the  time,  because  it  was 
the  first  clew  which  had  been 
found  to  a  relationship  between 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

353.  Plates  of  a  galvanic  cell 
are  electrically  charged.  Since  an  electric  current  flows  through 
a  wire  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  to  the  zinc  and  copper  strips 
of  a  galvanic  cell,  we  at  once  infer  that  the  terminals  of  such 
a  cell  are  electrically  charged  before  they  are  connected.  That 
tliis  is  indeed  the  case  may  be  shown  as  follows. 

Let  a  metal  plate  ^  (Fig.  264),  covered  with  shellac  on  its  lower  aide 
and  provided  with  an  inauUtiim;  handle,  be  placed  upon  a  similar  plate  B 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  knob  of  an  electroscope.  Let  the  copper 
plftte  of  a  galvanic  cell  be  connected  with  A  and  the  zinc  plate  with  B, 
aa  in  Fig.  264.  Then  let  the  connecting  wires  be  removed  and  the  plate 
A  lifted  away  from  B.  The  opposite  electrical 
charges  which  were  bound  hy  their  mutual  at- 
tractions to  the  adjacent  faces  of  A  and  B  bo 
3  these  faces  were  separated  only  by  the 

J  I  kfflll^fl^      ^"'"'  "'"^^  *'^  shellac,  are  freed  as  soon  as  A  is 

ri)    Afl       lifted ;   and  hence  part  of  the  charge  on  B 
-  -  I  tBlIf  ^Bl      passes  to  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope.    These 

leaves  will  indeed  be  seen  to  diverge.  K  an 
ebonite  rod  which  has  been  ruhhed  with  flan- 
nel orcat'afuris  bronght  near  the  electroscope, 
the  leaves  will  diverge  still  farther,  thuB  show- 
ing that  the  zinc  plate  of  the  galvanic  cell  is  negatively  charged.*  If  the 
experiment  is  repeated  with  the  copper  plate  in  contact  with  B,  and  the 
zinc  in  contact  with  A ,  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  he  positively  charged. 

'  If  the  deflection  of  tbe  gold  leaves  is  too  small  for  purpoBBS  of  dBmonstration, 
let  a  battery  of  from  five  to  ten  cells  be  used  instead  of  the  slngla  cell.  However, 
It  the  plates  A  and  B  are  three  or  four  lucheH  In  diameter,  and  if  Cheii  auifac«a 
are  verj  flat,  a  single  cell  is  HufflcienL 


Fio.  284.  Showing 
charges  on  plates 
of  a  voltaic  cell 
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The  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  therefore  carry  positive  and 
negative  chaises  just  as  do  the  terminals  of  an  electrical  machine 
in  operation.  The  +  chai-ge  is  always  found  upon  the  copper 
and  the  —  charge  upon  the  zinc.  The  source  of  these  chaises 
ia  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  within  the  cell-  When 
these  terminals  are  connected  by  a  conductor  a  current  flows 
through  the  latter  from  positive  to  negative  (see  §  341),  ie.  from 
copper  to  zinc,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  macliine. 

354.  Comparison  of  a  galvanic  cell  and  static  machine.  If 
one  of  the  termiuala  of  a  galvanic  cell  is  touched  directly  to  the 
knob  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  without  the  use  of  the  con- 
denser plates  A  and  B  of  Fig.  264,  no  divergence  of  the  leaves 
will  be  detected.  But  if  one  kuob  of  the  static  machine  in 
operation  were  so  touched,  the  leaves  would  probably  be  torn 
apart  by  the  violence  of  the  divergence.  Since  we  have  seen 
in  §  343  that  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  is  a  measure 
of  the  potential  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  connected,  we 
learn  from  this  experiment  that  the  chemical  actions  in  the  gal- 
vanic ceU  are  able  to  produce  between  its  terminals  but  a  very 
small  potential  difference  in  comparison  with  that  produced  by 
the  static  machine  between  its  terminals.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  potential  difference  between  tlie  terminals  of  the  cell  is 
about  one  volt,  while  that  between  the  knobs  of  the  electrical 
machine  may  be  as  much  as  1,000,000  volts.  (This  corresponds 
to  about  a  13-inch  spark.) 

But  if  the  knobs  of  the  static  machine  are  connected  to  the 
ends  of  the  wire  of  Fig.  263,  and  the  machine  operated,  the  cur- 
rent seut  through  the  wire  will  not  be  large  enough  to  produce 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  needle.  Since  under  these  same 
circumstancea  the  galvanic  cell  produced  a  very  large  effect 
upon  the  needle,  we  learn  that  although  the  cell  develops  a  very 
small  P,D.  between  its  terminals,  it  nevertheless  sends  through 
the  connecting  wire  very  much  more  electricity  per  second 
than  the  static  machine  is  able  to  send.    This  is  because  the 
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chemical  action  of  the  cell  Ja  able  to  recharge  the  plates  to  their 
small  P.D.  practically  as  fast  aa  they  are  discharged  through  the 
wire,  whereas  the  static  machine  requires  a 
relatively  long  time  to  recharge  its  termi- 
nals to  their  high  P.D.  after  they  have  been 
ouce  discharged, 

355.  Shapeof  magnetic  field  about  a  cur- 
rent. Right-hand  rule.  Let  the  terminals  of 
a  galvanic  cell  be  connected  with  a  lertical  wire 
and  the  compos  needle  held  in  the  positions  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  of  Fig.  265.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  needle  always  sets  itself  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cnmferenoB  of  a  circle  whose  center  n  the  wire 
and  whose  plane  ia  perpendicular  to  the  wire 


.  265.  Behavior 


Since  we  have  already  seen  that  a  com- 
pass needle  sets  itself  parallel  to  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  we 
learn  from  this  experiment  that  an  electric  current  ia  aurromided 
by  a  magnetic  field  whose  lines 
of  force  are  concentric  circles 
about  the  current 

If  a  heavy  current  (10  or  IB  ain- 
perPs)is  available  the  eiperiment 
n  ay  hi  made  more  striking  by 
I  as  mt  the  v.  re  through  a  piece 
of  cardloard  and  sprmkling  iron 
filins^s  o^  er  the  l  oard  When  the 
board  IS  gently  tapped  the  filings 
will  be  seen  to  arrange  themBelves 
in  concentric  circles  about  the 
wire  (Fig.  200). 

If  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  reversed  by  meauH  of  a  pule  changer,  or  by  simply  inverting  the 
wire,  the  direction  in  which  the  compass  needle  points  will  be  reveraed 
also,  thus  showing  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  direction 
in  which  the  current  flciws  through  the  wire  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  magnetic  linea  of  force  encircle  it. 


Fio.  266.   Magnetic  field  about  a 
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Fig,  267.   The  right-liaiid  rule 


The  following  rule  will  give  this  relation  in  all  cases. 
If  the  right  hand  grasps  the  wire,  as  in  Fig.  267,  so  that  the 
thumb  points  in  the  direction,  in 
which  the  positive  electrieity  is 
flowing,  then  the  magnetic  lines 
of  force  encircle  the  wire  in.  the 
same  direction  as  do  the  fingers 
of  the  hand.  This  rule  was  first  stated  in  1822,  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent form,  hy  the  great  French  physicist,  Andre  Maria  Ampere 
(1775-1836),  who  began  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  Oersted's  experiment. 
The  rule  is  now  liuown  as  the  "  rights 
hand  rule,"  or  sometimes  as  "Am- 
1  rule," 

Galvanometer  Si  Let  the  ter- 
miiiala  ot  a,  simple  cell  be  connected  to  the 
ends  of  a  coil  which  passes  around  a  mag- 
netic needle  as  i 
will  be  deflected 


which  a  single  wire  v 


Fig.  208.   I 

needle  galvanometet 
Fig.  288.    The  needle 

lore  strongly  than  in  the  preceding  experiment  in 
i  used,  for  in  accordance  with  the  right-hand 
rule  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  coil 
tend  to  make  the  needle  turn  in  the  same  direction. 
It  will  come  to  rest  in  a  position  at  right  angleB  to  the 
plane  of  the  coil. 

Again,  let  a  c<iil  of  say  200  tuma  of  No.  SO  copper 
wire  he  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  NS, 
as  in  Fig.  269.  The  suspending  wires  should  be  of 
No.  40  copper  wire.  As  soon  as  the  current  from  the 
galvanic  cell  is  sent  through  the  coil  it  will  turn  Bo 
as  to  set  itself  a.t  right  angles  to  the  lino  connecting 
N  and  S,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  magnet.  The  only  essential  difference  between 
the  two  experiments  is  that  in  the  first  the  coil  is 
fixed  and  the  magnet  free  to  turn,  while  in  the  second  the  magnet  is 
fixed  and  the  coil  is  free  to  turn.  In  both  cases  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent teuds  to  cause  the  suspended  aystem  to  rotate  through  90°. 


Fin.  270.  The  D'AtHonvnl  gal' 


I 
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These  two  experiments  illuatrate  the  principle  underlying 
nearly  all  currents  measuring  instruments  or  galvanometers. 
Instruments  of  the  sus- 
pended-coil type  are  the 
more  commou  aud  the 
mOTe  convenient  They  are 
usually  called  D'Arsonval 
galvanometers.  Fig.  270 
represents  one  form  of  sucii 
a  galvanometer. 

357.  The  unit  of  current 
—  the  ampere.  Ampere 
was  the  first  investigator 
who  made  quantitative 
measurements  on  continuous  currents  by  means  of  their  m^- 
netic  effects.  Hence  the  practical  unit  of  current  is  named  in 
honor  of  him,  the  ampere.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  current 
which,  when  flowing  through  a  circular  eoil  of  100  turns  aud 
10  cm.  radius,  will  produce  at  its  center  a  magnetic  field  of 
strength  equal  to  2  tt  dynea.  Fig,  271  shows  the  shape  of  the 
magnetic  field  about  such  a  coil.  The  ampere  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  current  which,  flowing  through  a  circular  coil 

of  3  turns  and  10  cm. 

radius,  set  in  a  north- 
and-south  plane,  will 
produce  a  deflection  of 
45°  in  a  smaJl  compass 
-  .  .^.,,.^,^,-.  - —   -  -  --.|     needle  placed  at  its  cen- 


Fig.  271.   Magnetic  field  about  a 
carrying  a.  current 


graph  that  in  order  to  t 

only  necessary  lo  pass  it  througii 


3S8.  The  a 

ill  be  clear  from  the  def- 
inition of   the   last  para- 
electrical  currant  in  amperes  it  is 
circular  coil,  lite  that  of  Fig.  271, 


It 


Fia.2T2.  The  Weston 
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of  a  known  nomber  of  tama  and  known  radina,  and  to  olserra  the  deflec- 

tioa  of  the  compass  needle  at  the  center.  If  the  scale  beneath  the 
compass  needle  has  been  graduated,  once  for  aJl, 
so  as  to  read  amperes  directly,  then  the  instra- 
ment  is  called  aa  ammeter.  Most  commercial 
ammetera,  however,  are  ammeters  of  the  moT- 
able-coil  rather  than  of  the  movable-needle 
type.  Fig.  272  shows  the  form  of  the  Weston 
ammeter.  It  consists  simply  of  a  coil  C  (Fig. 
273),  which  is  pivoted  oa  jewel  bearings  and 
held  in  place  between  the  poles  MM'  of  a  strong 
magnet  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  5.    When 

a  current  is  sent  through  the  ooil  it  tends  to  turn  so  aa  to  set  itaelf  at 

right  angles  to  the  line  connecting  the  poles  MM".  Hence  the  pointer 

p  moves  over  the  scale.    Such  an  instrument 

may  be  calibrated  by  sending  the  same 

current  simultaneously  througli  it  and 

through  another  standard  instrument  like 

that  of  Fig.  271. 


QUESTIONS  AITD   FROBLEUS 

1.  Under  what  conditions  will  an  electric 
charge  produce  a  magnetic  effect? 

2.  In  what  direction  will  the  north  pole  of 

a  magnetic  needle  be  defiected  if  it  is  held  above  a  current  flowing  from 
north  to  south  ? 

3.  A  man  stands  beneath  a  north-and-eouth  trolley  line  and  finds  that 
a  magnetic  needle  in  his  band  lias  its  north  pole  deflected  toward  the  east 
What  Is  the  direction  of  the  current  flowing  In  the  wire  ? 

4.  A  loop  of  wire  lying  on  the  table  carries  a  cuireut  which  flows  around 
it  In  clockwise  direction.  Would  a  north  magnetic  pole  at  the  center  of  the 
loc^  tond  to  move  up  or  down  ? 

6.  When  a  compass  needle  is  placed,  as  in  Fig.  271,  at  the  middle  of  a 
coil  of  wire  which  lies  in  a,  north-and-south  plane,  the  deflection  produced 
la  the  needle  by  a  current  sent  through  the  coil  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  strength  of  Uie  current,  provided  the  deflection  is  small  —  not 
more,  for  example,  than  20°  or  26° ;  but  when  the  deflection  becomes  large 
—  say  80°  or  70°  —  it  increases  very  mnch  more  slowly  than  doea  the  cnnent 
which  produces  It.    Can  you  see  any  reaaoa  why  this  should  be  ao  P 
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I 


a 


Fig.  274,  Hydrostatic 
analogy  of  a,  galvanic 


Mbasueement  of  Potential  Difference^ 

359.  Measurement  of  P.  D.  with  galvanometers.  Volt- 
meters. The  only  methods  which  we  have  thiis  far  considered 
for  the  determination  of  P.D.  have  con- 
ed ia  (1)  the  measurement  of  spark 
lengths,  and  (2)  the  observation  of  the  di- 
vergence of  the  gold  leavea  in  an  electro- 
scope (§  343).  These  methods  are  not  ^^§___\i^ 
suitable,  however,  for  the  measurement  of 
the  very  small  P.D.  developed  by  a  galvanic 
cell  Hence  it  is  customary  to  use  for  this 
purpose  so-called  high-resistance  galva- 
nometers, which,  if  calibrated  so  as  to  read 
volts  directly,  are  known  as  voltmeters. 
These  instruments  are  precisely  like  the 
galvanometers  just  described,  except  that 
the  coil  consists  of  a  very  large  Qiunber  of  turns  (usually  several 
thousand)  of  very  fine  wire,  and  hence  is  capable  of  carrying 
but  a  small  current  of  electricity. 

The  reason  why  galvanometers  which  are  to  be  used  aa  voltmetera 
must  be  provided  with  coila  which  will  carry  very  little  current  will  bo 
apparent  from  the  following  water  analogy.  If  the  stopcock  if  (Fig.  274) 
in  the  pipe  connecting  the  water  tanks  C  and  D  is  closed,  and  if  the 
water  wheel  A  is  set  into  motion  by  applying  a  weight  W,  the  wheel 
will  turn  until  it  creates  such  a  difierence  in  the  water  levels  between  C 
and  D  that  the  back  pressure  against  the  left  face  of  the  wheel  stops  it 
andbringa  the  weight  IF  to  rest.  Inprecisely  the  same  way  the  chemical 
actions  vdthin  a  galvanic  cell  whose  terminals  are  not  joined  (Fig.  376) 
develops  positive  and  negative  charges  upon  these  terminals,  i.e.  creates 
a  P.D.  between  them,  until  the  back  electrical  pressure  through  the  cell 
due  to  this  P.D.  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  further  chemical  action. 

Now  suppose  the  water  reservoirs  (Fig.  274)  are  put  into  communi- 
cation by  opening  the  stopcock  K.    The  difference  in  level  will  at  once 
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begin  to  fall  and  the  wheel  will  begin  to  build  it  up  again.    But  if  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  pipe  ab  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  capacity 

A  of  the  wheel  to  remove  water  from  D  and  supply  it  to 
C,  then  the  difference  of  level  which  permanently  fttista 
between  C  and  D  when  K  is  open  will  not  be  appre- 
-  ciably  smaller  than  when  it  is  closed.  In  this  case  the 
current  which  flows  through  ah  may  be  taken  as  a 
3  of  the  difference  in  pressure  which  the  pump 
i  able  to  maintain  between  C  and  D  when  K  is  closed. 

In  precisely  the  aame  way,  if  the  terminala  C 
urement  of     ^^^  -^  "^  '^^  *^1  (^ig-  2^^)  *^  connected  by 
P.D.between     touching  to  them  the  terminals  a  and  b  of  any 
tennmals  of     conductor, they  at  ouce  b^in  to  discharge  through 
this  conductor,  and  their  P.D.  therefore  begins  to 
fall    But  if  the  chemical  action  in  the  cell  is  able  to  recharge  C 
and  jD  very  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  ability  of  the  wire 
to  diacliarge  them,  then  the  P.D  between  C  and  D  will  not  be 
appreciably  lowered  by  the  presence  of  the  connecting  conduo- 
tor.    In  this  case  the  current  which  flows  through  the  conduct- 
ing cod,  and  therefore  the  deflection  of  the  needle  at  its  center, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  electrical  pressure  developed 
by  the  cell,  i.e.  of  the  P.D.  between  its  unconnected  terming. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  determining  experimentally 
whether  or  not  touchiug  the  ends  of  any  par- 
ticular galvanometer  to  the  terminals  of  a  cell 
does  appreciably  lower  their  P.D. 

Let  the  galvanometer  in  question  >  be  connected 
directly  to  the  terminals  of  the  cell  and  the  deflec- 
tion noted;  then  let  the  ends  of  a  second  coil  of 
■wire  which  has  exactly  the  same  carrying  capacity 
as  the  galvanometer  coil  be  also  touched  to  the    „      „-„     , 

'  A  vertical  lectnre-talile  voltmeter  (Fig.  2Tfi)  nncJ  a  simi-        'abiw  voltmeter 
lar  ammeter  are  desirable  for  this  and  some  of  the  follow- 
ing Biperlments,  bat  bomBmadB  high-  and  low-resistanoe  galvaiiometBrs,  like  thoM 
described  in  the  nathors'  mannai,  are  thoroughly  Hatisfactory,  save  for  UkB  fact 
that  one  Eludeut  muse  take  the  rewtinga  for  the  class. 
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terminals,  the  galyanometer  coil  being  still  in  ciroiiit.  If  the  second  coil 
has  sufficient  carrying  capa.city  to  apprecialily  discharge  the  terminala, 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  ga.lTB.nometer  will  be  instantly  dimin- 
iehed  when  the  ends  of  the  second  coil  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  If  no  such  diminution  ia  obseived,  we  may  know  that  the  second 
coil  does  not  discharge  the  terminals  of  the  cell  fast  enough  to  appreci- 
ably lower  their  P.D.,  and  hence  that  the  introduction  of  the  first  coil, 
which  was  of  eyual  carrying  capacity,  also  did  not  appreciably  lower  the 
P.D,  between  the  terminals.  To  show  that  a  coil  of  greater  carrying 
capacity  will  at  once  lower  the  P.D.  between  C  and  D  as  soon  aa  it  is 
touched  across  them,  let  any  coil  of  thicker  wire  be  so  touched.  The 
deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  diminiahed  instantly. 

360.  Electromotive  force.  The  P.D.  which  a  ceR  ia  able  to 
maintain  between  it^  terininala  when  the  circuit  is  completely 
broken,  Le.  the  total  electrical  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of 
exerting,  is  called  its  electromoHve  force,  —  commonly  abbre- 
viated to  KM.F.  The  E.M.F.  of  any  electrical  generator  may  then 
be  dejined  as  its  power  of  producing  electrical  pressure,  or  P.D. 
The  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  consisting  of  zinc  and  copper  strips  in  sul- 
phuric acid  ia  approximately  1  volt.  The  seat  of  this  KM.F.  ia 
at  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  metals  with  the  acid,  where  the 
chemical  actions  take  place.  Tlie  KM.F.  of  the  cell  has  its  water 
analogy  in  the  wheel  A  of  F^.  274,  for  it  is  here  that  the  force 
is  applied  which  creates  the  differences  in  hydrostatic  pressure 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  water  circuit. 

361.  E.H.F.  independent  of   size  and  shape  of  plates.   Let 

a  voltmeter,  or  any  high-resistance  galvanometer,  he  connected  to  the 
terminals  of  a  simple  cell  and  the  deflection  noted.  This  deflection 
measures  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell.  Then  let  the  distance  between  the 
plates  and  the  amount  of  immersioa  of  the  plates  be  changed  through 
wide  limiM.  The  deflection  will  undergo  no  change  whatever,  thus 
showing  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  is  wholly  independent  o(  aize  or 
distance  apart  of  the  plates.  Thea  let  a  carbon  strip  be  substituted 
for  the  copper.  The  deflection  will  at  once  be  increased.  Again,  let 
hydrochloric  acid  be  substituted  for  sulphuric.  The  deflectioa  will  be 
diminished. 


Fic.  277.  Showing  metliod 
of  connecting  Toltmetet 
to  find  P.D.  between  any 
two  points  m  and  n  on  an 
electrica,!  circuit 
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We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  cUpends  simplp 
upon  the  materials  of  which  the  cell  is 
made,  not  at  all  upon  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  plates. 

362.  Fall  of  potential  along  a  con- 
ductor carrying  a  current.  Not  only 
does  a  P.D.  exist  between  the  termi- 
nals of  a  cell  on  open  circuit,  but  also 
between  any  two  points  on  a  conduc- 
tor tiiTough  which  a  current  is  passing. 
For  example,  in  the  electrical  circuit 
shown  in  Fig,  277  the  potential  at  the 
point  a,  is  higher  than  that  at  m,  that 
at  m  higher  than  that  at  n,  etc.,  just  as 
in  the  water  circuit,  shown  in  Fig.  278, 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  a  is  greater 

than  that  at  m,  that  at  m  greater 

than  that  at  n,  etc.    The  fall  in  the 

water  pressure  between  m  and  n 

(Fig.  278)  is  measured  by  the  water 

head  n's.  If  we  wish  to  measure  the 

fall  in  electrical  potential  between  m 

and  n  (Fig.  277),  we  touch  the  ter- 
minals of  a  voltmeter  to  these  points 

in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 

Its  reading  gives  us  at  once  the  PJ). 

between  m  and  n  in  volts,  provided 

always  that  its  own  current-carrying 

capacity  is  so  smaU.  that  it  does  not 

appreciably  lower  the  P.D.  between 

the  points  m  and  n  by  being  touched 

across  them,  ie.  provided  the  current  which  flows  through  it  is 

negligible  in  comparison  with   that  which  flows  through  the 

conductor  which  aheady  joins  the  points  m  and  n. 


Fre.  278.    Hydrostatic  anal- 
ogy of  fall  of  potential  in  I 
nn  electrical  circuit  J 

hich  flows  through  it  is  H 

lich  flows  through  the  H 

&  m  and  n.  H 
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MBASnREMBNT    OF    RESISTANCE  ^ 

363.  Definition  of  resistance.  If  two  vessels  containing  water 
at  different  levels  are  connected  by  a  pipe,  the  rate  at  which  the 
water  will  flow  from  one  to  the  other  becaoae  of  the  difference 
in  the  two  levels,  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  length,  diam- 
eter, and  nature  o£  the  conducting  pipe.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  "when  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  are  connected  hy  a 
conductor,  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  which  flows  from 
one  terminal  to  the  other  because  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  is 
found  to  depend  upon  the  length,  diameter,  and  material  of  the 
connecting  wire.  If  now  with  a  given  P.D.  between  its  terminala, 
one  wire  is  found  to  carry  twice  as  much  current  as  another,  the 
first  wire  is  said  to  have  twice  the  conductivity,  or  one  half 
the  resistance,  of  the  second;  i.e.  the  resistwncea  of  various  conduc- 
tors are  taken  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  currents  which 
these  conductors  transmit  when  a  given  potential  difference  exists 
between  their  ends. 

364.  Specific  resistance.  Let  the  circait  of  a  galvanic  cell  be 
conneofced  through  a  lecture-table  ammeter, °  or  any  low-resistance 
galyanonieter,  and,  for  esample,  20  feet  of  No.  30  copper  wire,  and  let 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  be  Dot«d.  Then  let  the  copper  wire  bo 
replaced  by  an  equal  length  of  Fo.  30  German  silver  wire.  The  deflec- 
tion wil!  be  found  to  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  at  first. 

German  silver  wire,  therefore,  evidently  has  a  much  higher 
resistance  than  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and  diameter. 
It  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  a  higher  specific  resistance  than 
copper.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  specific  resists 
ances  of  a  number  of  metals  in  terms  of  silver  as  a  standard ; 
i.e.  the  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  any 

'  This  BQbJoct  Biiould  bo  accompanied  and  followed  by  laboratory  EiparimBnta 
on  Ohm's  law.  on  the  compariBOQ  of  wire  realstances,  and  ou  the  meaaurement  of 
inMroat  reaistanceB.   See,  tor  eiampls,  Ezpeiiments  32,  .13,  and  31,  of  the  authors' 
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metal  to  that  of  a  sQver  wire  of  the  same  length  aod  diameter. 
Silver  is  the  beat  conductor  of  any  known  substance. 

Silver  ....  1.00  Soft  iron  .  .  .  7.40  Germao  silver  .  20.4 
Copper.  .  .  .  1.18  Nickel.  .  .  .  7.87  Hard  steel  .  .  21.0 
Aliuninimn    .     .     2.00      Platinum  .      .     .     9.00      Mercury    .     ,     .     62.7 

365.  Law  of  lengths  ajid  diameters.  If  the  length  of  either 
of  the  wires  in  the  last  fexperiment  had  been  increased,  the 
current  would  have  been  found  to  have  been  decreased;  but  if 
a  wire  of  the  same  length  but  of  larger  diameter  had  been  sub- 
stituted, the  current  would  have  been  found  to  he  greater.  Care- 
ful experiments  have  shown  that  the  resistances  of  conductors 
of  the  same  material  are  directly  proportional  to  their  lengths 
and  inversely  proportional  to  their  crass  sections;  Le.  doubling 
the  length  of  a  wire  doubles  its  resistance,  and  doubling  its  diam- 
eter makes  its  resistance  one  fourth  as  great,  since  it  makes  the 
cross  section  four  times  as  great. 

366.  Resistance  and  temperature.  Let  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
cell  be  closed  througii  a  very  iow  resiatanoe  galvanometer  and  about 
10  feet  of  No.  30  iron  wire  wrapped  about  a  atrip  of  aabestua.  Let  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  be  observed  as  the  wire  is  heated  in  a 
Bunaen  flame.  As  the  temperature  rises  higher  and  higher  the  current 
wiU  be  found  to  fall  coutinually. 

The  experiment  shows  that  the  resistance  of  iron  increases 
vdth  rising  temperature.  This  is  a  general  law  which  holds  for 
all  metals.  In  the  case  of  liquid  conductors,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resistance  usually  decreases  with  increasing  temperature. 
Carbon  and  a  few  other  sohds  show  a  similar  behavior,  the  fila- 
ment in  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  having  only  about  half 
e  when  hot  which  it  has  when  cold. 


367.  The  unit  of  resistance  —  the  ohm.  A  conductor  which 
carries  a  current  of  one  ampere  when  a  P.D.  of  one  volt  is  main- 
tained between  its  terminals  is  said  to  have  an  electric  resistance 
of  one  ohm,  the  unit  having  been  named  in  honor  of  the  great 
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German  physicist,  Georg  Ohm  (1789-1854),  who  first  estab- 
lished the  laws  of  electrical  resistance.  A  column  of  mercury 
106.3  cm.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross 

section  has  at  0°C.  a  resistance  of  ex-     L^ W 

actly  one  ohm.    A  length  of  9.35  ft.  of        yio.  279.  No.  7  wire 
No.  30  copper  wire  or  6.2  in.  of  No.  30 

German  silver  wire  lias  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  Copper  wire 
of  the  size  shown  in  Fig.  279  (No.  7)  has  a  resistance  of  but  2.62 
ohms  per  mile. 

368.  Ohm's  law.  In  1827  Ohm  announced  the  discovery 
that  the  currents  furnished  hy  different  galvanic  cells  or  com- 
binations of  cells  are  always  directly  proportional  to  the  EM.F's 
existing  in  the  circuits  in  which  the  currents  flow,  and  inversely 
•proportional  lo  the  total  resistances  of  these  circuits ;  \.e.'^  Crepre- 
sents  the  current  in  amperes,  E  the  KM.F.  m  volts,  and  R  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms,  then  Ohm's  law  as  applied 
to  the  complete  circuit  is 

,,      -E    .  ,       electromotive  force  „, 

C  —  —■.  Lc.  current  = ■  (1) 

R  resistance 

As  applied  to  any  portion  of  an  electrical  circuit  Ohm's  law  is 

PD .  .  ^       potential  difference  ,„. 

C  =  - —  1  I.e.  cuvrent  = : ,  (2) 

r  resistance 

where  PD  represents  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  between 
any  two  points  in  the  circuit  and  r  the  resistance  in  ohms  of 
the  conductor  connecting  these  two  points.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  in  physics.  The  expeiimental  demonstra- 
tion of  its  correctness  will  be  left  to  the  laboratory.  (See,  for 
example.  Experiment  32  of  the  authors'  manual.) 

Both  of  the  above  statements  of  Ohm's  law  are  included  in 
the  equatioD 

ohms  ^  ' 


r 
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369.  Internal  resietance.  Let  the 

Bmiple  voltaic  cell  be  cc 
galvanometer,  aa  shown 


and  copper  plates  of  a 
lected  to  an  ammeter  or  to  a  aingle-tum  coil 
Fig.  280.    Then  let  the  distance  between  the 
plates  be  increased.     The  deflection  of 
the  needle  will  be  found  to  decrease.    Let 
the  amount  of  immersion  be  decreased. 
This  too  will  bo  found  to  decrease  the 
current. 
Fio.  280 

Kow  since  the  KM.F.  of  a  cell  was 
rfiown  in  §  361  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  area  of  the 
plates  immersed,  or  of  the  distance  between  them,  it  will  be 
seen  from  Ohm's  law  that  the  change  in  the  current  must  be 
due  to  some  change  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Since 
the  wire  which  constitutes  the  outside  portion  of  the  circuit 
remains  the  same,  we  conclude  that  the  liquid  within  the  cell  as 
vkU  as  the  external  wire  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
current,  and  that  tliis  resistance  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates 
increases  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  increases,  and  de- 
creases as  the  area  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  plates  increases. 
In  the  algebraic  statement  of  Ohm's  law  given  above,  ia 
C  =  B/R,  B  represents  the  total  resistance  of  the  electrical 
circuit,  Le.  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates  as 
well  a3  that  of  the  outside  wire.  The  resistance  of  the  liquid  ia 
usually  called  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wire  the  external  resistance.  If,  then,  we  represent 
the  external  resistance  by  S,  and  the  internal  resistance  by  .Bj, 
Ohm's  law  as  apphed  to  a  complete  circuit  takes  the  form 

Thus,  if  a  simple  cell  has  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms 
and  an  E.M.F.  of  1  volt,  the  cmrent  which  will  flow  through 
the  circuit  when  its  terminals  are  connected  by  9.3  ft.  of  Na  30 
copper  wire  (1  ohm)  is = 
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370.  Heasurement  of  internal  lesistance.  A  simple  and  direct  method 
of  finding  a  length  o£  wire  which  haa  a  resistance  equivalent  to  the 
internal  resistance  of  a  cell  ia  to  connect  the  cell  first  to  an  ammeter 
or  any  galvanometer  of  negligible  resistance^  and  then  to  introduce 
enough  German  silver  wire  into  the  circuit  to  reduce  the  galvanometer 
reading  to  half  its  original  value.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  ceil  is 
then  the  same  as  that  of  the  German  silver  mire  ;  for,  since  the  E.M.P. 
has  remained  unchanged,  by  Ohm 'a  law  the  total  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit must  have  been  doubled  when  the  current  was  halved.  A  still  easier 
method  in  case  both  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  are  available  is  to 
divide  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  as  given  hj  the  voltmeter  by  the  current 
which  the  cell  is  able  to  send  through  the  ammeter  when  connected 
directly  to  its  terminals ;  for  in  this  case  E^  of  equation  (i)  is  0 ;  there- 
fore^  =  — .    This  gives  the  internal  resistance  directly  in  ohms. 

371.  Measurement  of  any  resistance  by  ammeter-voltmeter 
method.  The  simplest  way  of  measurmg  the  resistauce  of  a 
wire,  or  in  general  of  auy  conductor,  is  to 
connect  it  into  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
cell  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  281.  The 
ammeter^  is  inserted  to  measure  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  voltmeter  V  to  measure  the 
PJ).  between  the  ends  a  and  b  at  the  wire  Fto-  281.  Ammeter- 
r,  the  resistance  of  which  is  sought.    The        ™ltmetcr  method  of 

.  ■       V.   ■      J     i.  measuring  resistance 

resistance  oi  r  m  olmia  is  obtained  at  once 

from  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter  readings  with  the  aid  of  the 

PD  PD 

law,  C  =  — ^— ^  I  from  which  it  follows  that  r  =  — ^— ^  -    Thus,  if 

r  C 

the  voltmeter  indicates  .4  volts  and  the  ammetei  .6  amperes,  the 


372.  measurement  of  resistance  by  a  high-resistance  galvanometer.  If 
an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  are  not  available,  an  unknown  resistance 
may  be  found  in  the  following  way.  The  unknown  resistance  r  is  con- 
nected into  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell  C  through  a  suitable  length  bd 

>  A  lectuie-tablu  amiUBCer  U  IkbC.  but  see  ante  on  page  210. 
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of  No.  30  Grerroftn  silver  wire,  or  any  other  wire  o£  known  resistance  per 
foot,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  232.  The  terminalB  of  the  high- 
resistance  galvanonieter  are  placed 
ucross  the  ends  ab  of  the  unknown 
resistance  r,  and  the  deflection 
noted.  Then  one  end  o£  the  gal- 
vanometer is  touched  at  b  and  the 
other  end  ia  moved  along  the  Ger- 
man Bilver  wire  to  some  point  c  at 
which  the  galvanometer  shows  the 
same  deflection  as  when  touched  across  ab.  The  difference  of  potential 
between  the  points  a  and  b  must  then  be  the  same  as  that  between  the 
points  b  and  c.  The  current  flowing  from  a  to  fi  is  also  the  same  as  that 
flowing  from  6  to  c,  since  the  unknown  resistance  and  the  Gennan  silver 
wire  are  parts  of  the  same  circuit.  Hence,  by  Ohm 's  law,  r  —  P.D./C, 
the  unknown  resistance  r  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  Ci-ennan  silver 
wire  between  6  and  c.  The  resistance  of  r  in  ohms  may  be  found  by 
dividing   the   length  of   be  by 

™h.  length  of  ai„i,.. .has      ^»J_^J«™^^^^^^„,^™«. 
a  resistance  of  I  ohm.'  ^         j 

373.   Joint    resistaace   of  ^.^  ^gS.   Series  comiectloni, 

conductors  connected  in 

series  and  in  parallel.  When  resistances  are  connected  as  in 
Fig.  2S3,  80  that  the  same  current  flows  through  each  of  them 
in  succession,  they  are  said  to  be  connected  in  series.  The  tot^ 
resistance  of  a  number  of  conductors  so  connected  is  the  sum 
of  the  several  resistances.  Thus,  in  the 
case  shown  in  the  figure,  the  total  resist- 
ance between  a  and  h  is  10  ohms. 

When  n  exactly  similar  conductors  are 
joined  in  parallel,  i.e.  in  the  manner  shown 

in  Fig.  284,  the  total  resistance  between 
FiQ.  284.   Parullelcon-  *'  ', 

nections  a  and  6  is  -  of  the  resistance  of  one  of 

them ;  for,  obviously,  with  a  given  P.D.  between  the  points  a 
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and  h,  four  conductors  will  carry  four  times  aa  mucli  current  as 
one,  and  n  conductors  will  cany  n  times  as  much  cmrent  as 
one.  Therefore  the  resistance,  which  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  carrying  capacity  (see  §  363),  is  -  aa  much  as  that  of  one. 

374.  Shunts.   A  wire  connected  in  parallel  with  another  wire 
is  said  to  be  a  &kwyit  to  that  wire.    Thus  the  conductor  X 
(Fig.  285)  is  said  to  be  shunted  across  the 
resistance  S.    Under  such  conditions  the  /-i^^^^^h 

currents  carried  by  R  and  Xwill  be  inversely      ^'a       x.        ^^ 
proportional  to  their  resistances,  so  that,  if        ^la.  285,  A  ahunt 
X  is  1  ohm  and  R  10  ohms,  R  will  carry 
■jtj  as  much  current  as  X,  or  ^  of  the  whole  current  flowing 
from  a  to  6. 

QnESTIOHS   ABD  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  the  potential  difflereiiGe  between  the  termiiiala  of  a  cell  on  open 
circuit  is  to  be  measured  by  means  of  a.  galvanometer,  why  must  the  gal- 
vanometer have  a  high  reHlatance  ? 

8.  How  long  a  piece  of  No.  30  copper  wire  will  have  the  same  resistance 
as  a  meter  of  No.  30  German  silver  wire  ? 

3.  The  resistance  of  a  certain  piece  of  German  silver  wire  is  1  ohm. 
Wbat  will  he  the  resistance  of  another  piece  of  the  same  length,  but  of  twice 
the  diameter  ? 

4.  The  diameter  of  No.  20  wire  is  31.9e  mils  (lmil=  .001  in.)  and  that 
of  No.  SO  wire  10.026  mils.  Compare  the  resistances  of  equal  lengths  of 
No.  20  and  No.  30  German  silver  wires. 

fi.  Wbat  length  of  No.  30  copper  wire  will  have  the  same  resistance  as 
20  ft.  of  No.  20  copper  wire  ? 

6.  What  length  of  No.  20  German  silver  wire  will  have  the  same  resist- 
ance as  100  ft.  of  No.  30  copper  wire  ? 

7.  How  much  current  will  flow  between  two  points  whose  P.D.  is  2  volta, 
if  they  are  connected  by  a  wire  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  ? 

8.  Wliat  P.D.  exists  between  the  ends  of  a  wire  whose  resistance  is 
100  ohms,  when  the  wire  is  carrying  a  current  of  .3  amperes  ? 

9.  If  a  voltmeter  attached  across  the  terminals  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
shows  a.  P.D.  of  110  Yolta,  while  an  ammeter  connected  in  series  with  the 
lamp  (see  Fig.  281}  indicates  a  ciurent  of  .6  ampere,  what  is  the  reaietance 
of  the  incandescent  Slameut? 


L 
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We  learn,  therefore,  that  ike  E.M.F.  of  a  cdl  de^iids  simply 
upon  the  materials  of  which  the  cdl  is 
made,  not  at  ail  upon  the  size  or  ^lape 
of  the  plates. 

362.  Fall  of  poteatial  along  a  con- 
ductor carrying  a  current.  Not  only 
does  a  P.D.  exist  between  the  termi- 
nals of  a  cell  on  open  circuit,  but  also 
between  any  two  points  on  a  conduc- 
tor through  which  a  current  ia  passing. 
For  example,  in  the  electrical  circuit 

F,u.  277.  Showing  method     «'^'>™  ^  ^'S-  277  the  potential  at  the 

of  coBaecting  voUmetfir     point  a  is  higher  than  that  at  m,  that 

to  flnd  p.D.  between  any     at  m  higher  than  that  at  71,  etc,  just  as 

dlcwilJ^Ui^o^f  "  ""  *"     ^  '^^  ^^"^^  circuit,  shown  in  Fig.  278, 

the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  a  is  greater 

than  that  at  m,  that  at  m  greater 

than  that  at  n,  etc.    The  fall  in  the 

water  pressure  between  m  and  n 

(Fig.  278)  is  measured  by  the  water 

head  n's.  If  we  wish  to  measure  the 

fall  in  electrical  potential  between  m 

and  n  (Fig.  277),  we  touch  the  ter- 
minals of  a  voltmeter  to  these  points 

in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 

Its  reading  gives  us  at  once  the  FJ). 

between  m  and  n  in  volts,  provided 

always  that  its  own  currentHcaxrying 

capacity  is  so  smaU  that  it  does  not 

appreciably  lower  the  P.D.  between 

the  points  m  and  n  by  being  touched 

across  them,  ie.  provided  the  current  which  flows  through  it  is 

negligible  in  comparison  with   that  which  flows  through  the 

conductor  which  already  joins  the  points  m  and  t 


Fm.  27S.  Hydrostatic  anal- 
ogy of  fall  of  potential  in 
an  electrical  circuit 
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Measurement  of  EesistakceI 

363.  Definition  of  resistance.  If  two  vessels  containing  water 
at  different  levels  are  connected  by  a  pipe,  the  rate  at  which  the 
water  will  flow  from  one  to  the  other  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  two  levels,  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  length,  diam- 
eter, and  nature  of  the  conducting  pipe.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  when  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  are  connected  by  a 
conductor,  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  which  flows  from 
one  terminal  to  the  other  because  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  is 
found  to  depend  upon  the  length,  diameter,  and  material  of  the 
connecting  wire.  If  now  with  a  given  P.D,  between  its  terminals, 
one  wire  is  found  to  carry  twice  as  much  current  as  another,  the 
first  wire  is  said  to  have  twi<!e  the  conductivity,  or  one  half 
the  resistance,  of  the  second;  i.e.  (he  resistances  of  various  conduo- 
tora  are  taken  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  currents  ■which 
ihese  conductors  transmit  when  a  given  potential  difference  exists 
between  their  ends. 

364.  Specific  resistance.  Let  the  circuit  of  a  galvanio  cell  be 
connected  tlirough  a  lecture-table  ammeter,^  or  any  low-reBistanea 
galvanometer,  aud,  for  example,  20  feet  of  No.  30  copper  wire,  and  let 
the  defleotiou  of  the  needle  be  noted.  Then  let  the  copper  wire  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  length  of  No.  30  German  silver  wire.  The  deflec- 
tion will  he  found  to  be  a  very  amall  fraction  of  what  it  waa  at  firat. 

German  silver  wire,  therefore,  evidently  has  a  much  higher 
resistance  than  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and  diameter. 
It  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  a  higher  specific  resistance  than 
copper.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  specific  resist- 
ances of  a  number  oE  metals  in  terms  of  silver  as  a  standard; 
Le.  the  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  any 

'  This  subject  should  lie  aocoiupaniEd  and  followed  by  laboratory  eiperiments 
on  Ohm's  Ian,  on  tbe  compaHsaa  oF  wire  resistitnteB,  aDd  un  tho  measurement  o[ 
iDtemal  realstanceB.  See,  tor  example,  Experiments  32, 33,  and  34,  of  the  aathore' 
maoaal. 

s  See  note  on  p.  270. 
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German  physicist,  Georg  Ohm  (1789-1854),  who  first  estab- 

Eshed  the  lawa  of  electrical  resistaoce.    A  column  of  mercury 

106.3  cm.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  crosa 

section  haa  at  0°C.  a  resistance  of  ex~     ^^^^^s^^^m.^^W 

actly  one  olim.    A  length  of  9.35  ft.  of        yis.  27b.   No.  7  wire 

No.  30  copper  wire  or  6.2  in.  of  No.  30 

German  silver  wire  has  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.    Copper  wire 

of  the  size  shown  in  Fig.  279  (No.  7)  baa  a  resistance  of  but  2.62 

ohms  per  mile. 

368.  Ohm's  law.  In  1827  Ohm  announced  the  discovery 
that  the  currents  furnished  hy  different  galvanic  cells  or  com- 
hiTiations  of  cells  are  always  directly  proportional  to  the  E.M.F.'s 
exiting  in  the  circuits  in  which  the  currents  flow,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  total  resistances  of  these  circuits ;  i.e.if  C  repre- 
sents the  current  in  amperes,  E  the  E.M.F.  in  volts,  and  R  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms,  tiien  Ohm's  law  as  applied 
to  the  complete  circuit  is 

^,    ■  E    .  ,       electromotive  force  ,,, 

C  —  —■  I.e.  current  = ■  (1) 

It  resistance 

As  applied  to  any  portion  of  an  electrical  circuit  Ohm's  law  is 

_      PD .  .  potential  difference  ,_, 

C  ~ .  LC.  current  = ,  (2) 

r  resistance 

where  PJ)  represents  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  between 
any  two  points  in  the  circuit  and  r  the  resistance  in  ohms  of 
the  conductor  connectuig  these  two  points.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  in  physics.  The  experimental  demonatra^ 
tion  of  its  correctness  will  be  left  to  the  laboratory.  (See,  for 
example,  Experiment  32  of  the  authors'  manual.) 

Both  of  the  above  statements  of  Ohm's  law  are  included  in 
the  equation 
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369.   Internal  resistance.   Let  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  of  a 

simple  voltaic  cell  be  connected  to  an  ammeter  or  to  a  gingle-tum  coil 

galvanometer,  as  shown  in  Fig,  280.    Then  let  the  distance  between  the 

plates  be  increased.     The  deflection  of 

the  needle  will  be  found  to  decrease.    Let 

the  amount  of  immersion  be  decreased. 

This  too  will  be  found  to  decrease  the 

current. 

Fig.  280 

Wow  since  the  KM.F.  of  a  cell  waa 
shown  in  §  361  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  area  of  the 
plates  immersed,  or  of  the  distance  between  them,  it  will  be 
seen  from  Ohm's  law  that  the  change  in  the  current  must  be 
due  to  some  change  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Since 
the  wire  which  constitutes  the  outside  portion  of  the  circuit 
remains  the  same,  we  conclude  that  the  liquid  vntkin  ike  cell  as 
well  as  the  external  wire  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
current,  and  that  this  resistance  of  the  Uquid  between  the  plates 
increases  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  increases,  and  de- 
creases as  the  area  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  plates  iccreaaea. 
In  the  algebraic  statemient  of  Ohm's  law  given  above,  ie. 
C  =  S:/E,  E  represents  the  total  reaiatanee  of  the  electrical 
circuit,  ie.  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates  as 
well  aa  that  of  the  outside  wire.  The  resistance  of  the  liquid  is 
uau^y  called  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wire  the  external  resistance.  If,  then,  we  represent 
the  external  resistance  by  B^  and  the  internal  resistance  by  S^, 
Ohm's  law  as  applied  to  a  complete  circuit  takes  the  form 

Thus,  if  a  simple  cell  has  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms 
and  an  KM.r.  of  1  volt,  the  current  which  will  flow  through 
the  circuit  when  its  terminals  are  connected  by  9.3  ft.  of  No.  30 
copper  wire  (1  ohm)  is =  ,33  amperes. 
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370.  Ueaaorement  of  iatenial  reaUtAnce.  A  Giinple  and  direct  method 
of  finding  a  length  of  wire  which  has  a  reaistauee  equivalent  to  the 
internal  resistance  of  a,  cell  ia  to  connect  the  cell  first  to  an  ammeter 
or  any  galvanometer  of  negligible  resistance '  and  then  to  introduce 
enough  German  silver  wire  into  the  circuit  to  reduce  the  galvanometer 
reading  to  half  its  original  value.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  is 
then  the  same  as  that  of  the  German  silver  wire  ;  for,  since  the  E.M.F. 
baa  remained  unchanged,  by  Ohm's  law  the  total  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit must  have  been  doubled  when  the  current  was  halved.  A  atUl  easier 
method  in  case  both  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  are  available  ia  to 
divide  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  aa  given  by  the  voltmeter  by  the  current 
which  the  cell  is  able  to  send  through  the  ammeter  when  connected 
directly  to  its  terminals ;  for  in  this  case  R,  of  equation  (i)  is  0 ;  there- 
forefl(  =  — .  This  gives  the  internal  resistance  directly  in  ohms. 

371.  Measurement  of  any  resistance  by  ammeter-Toltmeter 
method.  The  simplest  way  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a 
wire,  or  in  general  of  any  conductor,  is  to 
connect  it  into  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
ceR  in  the  manner  shown  in  Eig.  281.  Tlie 
ammeter.il  ia  inserted  to  measure  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  voltmeter  V  to  measure  the 
PJ).  between  the  ends  a  and  b  of  the  wire  Fm.  28i.  Ammeter- 
r,  the  resistance  of  which  is  sought.    The        ^o't^eter  method  of 

,      .       ,         -      1.^  -      J    i  measuring  resistance 

resistance  of  r  in  olima  is  obtained  at  once 

from  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter  readings  with  the  aid  of  the 

pl)_  PD 

law,  C  =  — — - 1  from  which  it  follows  that  r  =  — — '-  ■    Thus,  if 

r  C 

the  voltmeter  indicates  ,4  volts  and  the  ammeter  .5  amperes,  the 

4 
resistance  of  »■  is  ^r  =  ,8  ohms. 
.5 

372.  Heaaurement  of  resistance  by  a  high-resistance  galvanometer.   If 

an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  are  not  available,  an  unknown  reaiatance 
may  be  found  in  the  following  way.  The  unknown  resistance  r  is  con- 
nected into  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell  C  through  a  suitable  length  &d 

1 A  lecture-table  ammeter  is  best,  but  see  uote  uu  pa^  ^0, 
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'  an;  other  wire  of  known  resistance  per 

Fig.  232.    The  termmala  of  the  high- 

reaistaiice  galvaaometer  are  placed 

ai^rosa  the  ends  ab  of  the  unknown 

r  resistance  r,  and  the  deflection 
noted.  Then  one  end  of  the  gal- 
Ta.noineter  is  touched  at  b  and  the 
,„._  other  end  is  moved  along  the  Ger- 
man silver  wire  to  some  point  e  at 
which  the  galvanometer  shows  the 
same  deflection  as  when  touched  across  ab.  The  difference  of  potential 
between  the  points  a  and  b  must  then  be  the  same  as  that  between  the 
points  b  and  c.  The  current  flowing  from  a  to  6  is  also  the  same  as  that 
flowing  from  £  to  c,  since  the  unknown  resistance  and  the  German  silver 
wire  are  parts  of  the  same  circuit.  Hence,  by  Olmi'a  law,  r  —  P.D./C, 
the  unknown  resistance  r  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  German  silver 
wire  between  6  and  c.  The  resistance  of  r  in  ohms  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  length  of  be  by 

.uoh.l..Btho(a,l..i„„h..      ^^^^^^^^^^^J^g^^.^^ 
a  resistance  of  1  ohm.'  ^ j 


).  2S3,   Series  connections 


373.  Joint  resistance  of 
conductors  connected  in 
series  and  in  parallel.  When  resistances  are  connected  as  in 
Fig.  283,  so  tliat  the  same  current  flows  through  each  of  them 
in  succession,  they  are  said  to  be  connected  in  series.  The  total 
resistance  of  a  number  of  conductors  so  connected  is  the  sum 
of  the  several  resistances.  Thus,  in  the 
case  shown  in  the  figure,  the  total  resist- 
ance between  a  and  b  is  10  ohms. 

When  n  exactly  similar  conductors  are 

joined  in  parallel,  i.e.  in  the  maimer  shown 

in  Fig.  284,  the  total  resistance  between 

a  and  6  is  —  of  the  resistance  of  one  of 

them ;  for,  obviously,  with  a  given  P.D.  between  the  points  a 

nended 


FiQ.  284.   Parallel  ci 
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and  6,  four  conductors  will  cany  four  times  as  much  current  as 
one,  and  ra  conductors  will  carry  n  times  as  much  current  as 
ona  Therefore  the  resistance,  which  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  carrying  capacity  (see  §  363),  is  —  aa  muuh  aa  that  of  one, 

374.  Shunts.   A  wire  connected  in  parallel  with  another  wire 
is  said  to  be  a  shunt  to  that  wire.    Thus  the   conductor  X 
(Fig.  285)  is  said  to  be  shunted  across  the 
resistance  B.    Under  such  conditions  the  /^^^''^''^^^h 

currents  carried  by  S  and  X  will  be  inversely      •'"a       x        ^^ 
proportional  to  their  resistances,  so  tliat,  if        Yia.  2B6.  A  shunt 
A'  is  1  ohm  and  E  10  ohms,  R  will  carry 
Jj  as  much  current  as  X,  or  Jj-  of  the  whole  current  flowing 
from  a  to  5. 

QtrESTIOSS  AtTD  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  Uie  poteiitia^l  diffcreuce  b(3twecu  the  torminuls  of  ii  cell  on  open 
circuit  18  to  be  meaBured  by  means  o£  a  galvanometer,  wliy  must  Uie  gal- 
vanometer have  a  higb  reeislance  ? 

8.  Hon  long  a  piece  of  No,  30  copper  vire  will  have  the  same  reHistauce 
as  a  meter  of  No.  3D  German  silver  wire  ? 

8.  The  resistance  of  a  certain  piece  of  Crerman  silver  wire  is  1  ohm. 
What  will  be  the  resistanca  of  another  piece  of  the  same  length,  but  of  twice 
the  diameter  ? 

4.  The  diameter  of  No.  2Q  wire  la  31.06  mlla  (1  mil  =  .001  in.)  and  tliat 
of  No.  30  wire  10.025  mils.  Compare  the  resistances  of  equal  lengths  of 
No.  20  and  No.  30  German  silver  wires. 

6.  What  length  of  No.  30  copper  wire  will  have  the  same  resistance  as 
20  ft  of  No.  20  copper  wire  ? 

8.  What  length  of  Ho.  20  German  silver  wire  will  have  the  same  rewat- 
anca  as  100  ft.  of  No.  SO  copper  wire  ? 

7.  How  much  current  will  flow  between  two  points  whose  P.D.  Is  2  volta. 
If  they  are  connected  by  a  wire  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  ? 

8.  What  F,D.  exists  between  the  ends  of  a  wire  whose  resistance  is 
100  ohms,  when  the  wire  is  carrying  a  current  of  .3  amperes  ? 

9.  If  a  voltmeter  attached  across  the  terminals  of  an  incandesoent  lamp 
shows  a  P.D.  of  110  volts,  while  an  ammeter  connected  in  series  with  the 
lamp  (Bee  Fig.  281)  indicates  a  current  of  .6  ampere,  what  is  the  lealetauoe 
of  the  incandescent  filament  ? 
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and  powdered  graphits  or  curboD.  As  in  the  simple  cell,  the  zinc  dia- 
aolves  in  the  liquid  and  hydrogen  ia  liberated  at  the  carbon,  or  positive, 
plate.  Here  it  ia  slowly  attacked  by  the  TOanganese  dioxide.  This 
chemical  action  is,  however,  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  rapid  pola,ri- 
zation  when  largo  currents  are  taken  from  the  cell.  The  cell  slowly 
recovers  when  allowed  to  stand  for  &  while  on  open  circuit.  The  E.M.F. 
of  a  Leclanch^  cell  is  about  1.5  volts  aud  its  initial  internal  resistance 
is  somewhat  less  than  an  ohm.  It  therefore  furnishes  a  momentary 
current  ot  from  one  to  three  amperes.  The  immense  advantage  of  this 
type  of  cell  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  local  action 
when  on  open  circuit,  and  that,  therefore,  unlike  the  Daniell  or  bichro- 
mate cells,  it  can  be  left  for  an  indefinite  time  on  open  circuit  without 
deterioration.  LeclanchS  cells  are  used  almost  exclusively  where  mo- 
niontary  currents  only  are  needed,  as,  for  esample,  on  door-bell  cir- 
cuits. The  cell  requires  no  attention  for  years  at  a  time  other  than 
the  occasional  addition  of  water  to  replace  loss  by  evaporation,  and 
the  occasional  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  (NHjCl)  to  keep  poni- 
tive  NHj  and  negative  CI  ions  in  the  eolution. 

383.  The  dry  cell.  The  dry  cell  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the 
LeclanchS  cell.  It  is  not  really  "dry,"  since  the  zinc  and  carbon  plates 
are  imbedded  in  moist  paste  which  consists  usually  of  one  part  of  crys- 
tals of  ammonium  chloride,  three  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  one  part 
of  zinc  oxide,  one  part  of  zinc  chloride,  and  two  parts  of  water.  The 
plaster  ot  Paris  is  used  to  give  the  paste  rigidity.  As  in  the  Leclanchi 
cell,  it  is  the  action  of  the  ammonium  chloride  upon  the  zinc  which 
produces  the  current. 

384.  Combinations  of  cells.    From  Ohm's  law  C  = it 

will  be  seen  that  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  current  flow- 
ing through  a  circuit,  it  is  necessary  either  to  increase  the 
KM.F.  of  the  circuit,  ie.  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  or  else 
to  diminish  the  resistance  of  tlie  circuit  (internal  or  external), 
ie.  the  denominator  of  the  fraction.  Both  of  these  results  may 
be  accomphahed  by  means  of  combinations  of  cells.  There  are 
two  different  ways  in  which  cells  may  be  connected. 

1.  The  zinc  of  one  cell  may  be  joined  to  the  copper  of  the 
second,  the  zinc  of  the  second  to  the  copper  of  a  third,  etc, 
the  copper  of  the  first  and  the  zinc  of  the  laat  being  joined  to 
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the  ends  of  the  external  resistance.    This  method 

in  Fig,  294    Cells  so  joined  are  said  to  be 

connected  in  series. 

2.  All  the  zincs  may  be  joined  to  one  end 

of  the  external  resistance  and  all  the  coppers 
to  the  other  end.  This 
method  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  295.  Cells  so  joined 
are  said  to  be  joined  in  ^^^ 
parallel  or  in  muUiplt 


'16.  2i)fl.   CeOaci 
Dected  in  parallel 


385.  Advantages  of  series  connections.     Let  n  cells  be  connected 

in  series  and  joiued  to  a,  voltmeter.     Their  joint  E.M.F.  will  be  found 
to  be  R  times  that  of  a  single  cell. 

The  water  analogy  of  this  condition  is  shown  in  F^.  296, 
the  difference  in  level  between  a  and  d  being  three  times  that 
between  a  and  h.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  n  cells  is  in  this 
case  also  n  times  that  of  a  single  ceU,  since  the  current  must  flow 
through  them  all  in  succession,  see  §  373.  ^ 

Hence  the  current  sent  through  any  external     ^^^^^^^M 
resistance  .E,  by  n  cells,  each  of  E.M.F.  e  and 
internal  resistance  H^,  is 


A-,  +  nB, 


If  E,  is  very  small  in  compaTiaon  with 
JI.K,,  ag.  if  the  external  circuit  is  a  piece  of 
thick,  short  copper  wire,  no  more  current 
will  be  sent  through  it  by  n  cells  joined 
in  series  than  would  be  sent  through  it 
by  a  single  cell.  If,  however,  Ji^  is  very 
large,  so  that  the  term  nB/{5)  may  be  neg- 
lected in  comparison  with  -R„  then  the  current  furnished  is  n 
times  that  furnished  by  a  smgle  celL    Hence  seriee  connection 


'10.290.  Waler  anal- 
ogy of  cells  in  series 
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We  learn,  therefore,  that  tlie  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  depends  simply 
upon  the  materials  of  which  the  cell  ia 
made,  not  at  all  upon  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  plates. 

362.  Fall  of  potential  along  a  con- 
ductor carrying  a  current.  Not  only 
does  a  V.D.  osiat  hetween  the  termi- 
iials  of  a  cbU  on  open  circuit,  but  a. 
hetween  any  two  points  on  a  conduc- 
tor through  which  a  current  is  p 
For  esample,  in  the  electrical  circuit 

F.«.  277.  Showing  method      «li°™  ^  ^*g-  277  the  potential  at  the 

of  connecting  voltmeter     point  a  is  higher  than  that  at  m,  that 

to  find  P.D.  betwecD  any     at  m  higher  than  that  at  n,  etc.,  just  as 

dlotSliaroiL^t  "  ""  *°     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  cu-cuit, shown  m  Fig.  278. 

the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  a  is  greater 

than  that  at  m,  that  at  m  greater 

than  that  at  «,  etc.    The  fall  in  the 

water  pressure  between  m  and  n 

(Fig.  278)  is  measured  by  the  water 

head  n's.  If  we  wish  to  measure  the 

fall  in  electrical  potential  between  m 

and  n  (Fig.  277),  we  touch  the  ter- 
minals of  a  voltmeter  to  these  points 

in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 

Its  reading  gives  us  at  once  the  P.D. 

between  m  and  n  in  volts,  provided 

always  that  its  own  curreDt^canying 

capacity  is  so  small  that  it  does  not 

appreciably  lower  the  P.D.  between 

the  points  m  and  n  by  being  touched 

across  them,  Le,  provided  the  current  which  flows  through  it  is 

E^ligible  in  comparison  with   that  which  flows  through  the 

conductor  which  already  joins  the  points  m  and  n. 


Fio.  278.    Hydrostatic   i 
ogy  of  fall  of  potential  ii 
an  electrical  circuit 
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Measurement  of  Eesbtance^ 

363.  Definidon  of  resistance.  If  two  vessels  containing  water 
at  different  levels  are  connected  by  a  pipe,  the  rate  at  which  the 
water  will  flow  from  one  to  the  other  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  two  levels,  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  length,  diam- 
eter, and  nature  of  the  conducting  pipe.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  when  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  are  connected  by  a 
conductor,  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  which  flows  from 
one  terminal  to  the  other  because  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  is 
found  to  depend  upon  the  length,  diameter,  and  material  of  the 
connecting  wire.  If  now  with  a,  given  P.D.  between  its  terminals, 
one  wire  is  found  to  carry  twice  as  much  current  as  another,  the 
first  wire  is  said  to  have  twice  the  conductivity,  or  one  half 
the  resistance,  of  the  second ;  ie.  the  resistances  of  various  conduc- 
tors are  taken  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  currents  which 
these  conductors  transmit  when  a  given  potential  difference  exists 
between  their  ends. 

364.  Specific  resistance.  Let  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell  ba 
connected  tbroiigii  a  lecture-table  ammeter,'  or  any  low -resistance 
galvanometar,  and,  for  esample,  20  feet  of  No.  30  copper  wire,  and  let 
the  deflection  of  tbe  needle  be  noted.  Then  let  tbe  copper  wire  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  length  of  No.  30  German  silver  wire.  Tbe  deflec- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  at  first, 

German  silver  wire,  therefore,  evidently  has  a  much  higher 
resistance  than  a  copper  wire  of  tbe  same  length  and  diameter. 
It  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  a  higher  specific  resistance  than 
copper.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  specific  resist- 
ances of  a  number  of  metals  in  t«rms  of  silver  as  a  standard ; 
ie.  the  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  any 

1  This  sQbject  should  bo  accompanieil  and  followed  by  laboratory  eiperimenta 


intaroftl  realatanceB.   See,  (or  example,  Experiments  32,  33,  and  34,  of  the  anthon' 
tnaunal. 

"  See  note  on  p.  270. 


CHEMICAL,  MAGNETIC,  AND  HEATING  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  CURREKT 

OnEMiCAi.  Effects  ^ 

387.  Movement  of  ions  in  a  conducting  liquid.  Let  an  infuBion 
of  I'urple  cabbage  be  prepared  by  steeping  its  leaves  thoroughly  in 
water.  To  such  an  infusion  let  a  few  drops  o£ 
any  alkali,  euch  an  caustic  soda  (NaOH),  be 
added.  The  color  of  the  liquid  will  at  once  change 
from  purple  to  green.  To  another  portion  of  the 
infusiun  let  a  few  drops  of  any  acid,  e.g.  sulphuric 
(HySOJ,  be  added.  The  liquid  wiU  at  once  turn 
red.  This  liquid  may  therefore  be  used  as  a  teat 
for  the  preaenue  of  either  au  alkali  or  an  acid. 
Now  let  enough  of  the  infusion  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  (Na3SOj)to  give  to 
the  latter  a  decided  purple  color.  Then  let  the 
■whole  be  placed  in  a  U-tube  (Fig.  298)  and  plat- 
inum electrodes  insert^si.  Then  let  the  current 
from  two  bichromate  cells  Joined  in  series  be  sent 
through  the  arrangement.  The  solution  near  the 
pole  at  which  the  current  enters  the  liquid,  called 
the  positive  electrode  or  anode,  will  presently  be  seen  to  turn  red  ;  while 
that  near  the  pole  at  which  the  current  leaves  the  liquid,  called  the 
negative  electrode  or  cathode,  will  turn  green.' 

1  This  subject  should  be  aatompaDled  or  followed  by  n  labomtory  experiment 
on  electrolysis  and  the  principle  o[  tbe  storage  battery.  See,  for  example,  Experi- 
ment 35  of  the  antbora'  maniial, 

'  Tbe  experiment  ms;  be  performed  ei^ually  well  with  Ktmosin  place  ol  the  ob- 
bnge  inTuBion,  but  in  thta  case  it  must  be  ilone  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  tbe 
solution  is  first  tamed  red  by  a  few  drops  of  ai.'id;  the  pussage  of  the  cnrrent  them 
caoses  It  to  turn  bl^e  ahont  the  cathode.  In  tbe  second  part  the  solution  is  fitat 
turned  blue  by  an  exoess  ot  alhali  (NaOH);  the  passage  ot  tbe  current  thai  caiua* 


Pw.  208.  Showing 
the  appearance  of 
the  acid  ions  at  the 
positive  electrode 
and  of  the  alkali 
ions  at  the  nega- 
tive eleclrode 
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These  facts  are  explained  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
outhued  in  §  377,  by  assuming,  as  there,  that  when  the 
salt  (Na^SOj)  goes  into  solution  in  water  it  breaks  up  into 
n^atively  charged  SOj  ious  and  positively  charged  Na  ions. 
Hence  as  soon  as  the  platinum  plates  A  and  B  became  posi- 
tively and  n^atively  charged  respectively  by  being  attached  to 
the  +  and  —  plates  of  a  battery,  the  negative  SO,  ions  were  at 
once  attracted  towai'tl  A  and  the  positive  Na  ions  toward  B, 
When  they  reached  the  plates  they  gave  up  their  chaises  to 
them,  and  were  then  in  condition  to  attack  the  water  of  the 
solution,  forming  aulphtuic  acid  at  one  plate  and  sodium 
hydroxide  (NaOH)  at  the  other. 

All  conduction  in  hquids,  molten  metals  excepted,  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  described  above,  Le.  it 
is  thought  to  consist  in  the  migration  through  the  liquid  of  a 
ewann  of  positively  charged  iona  in  one  direction,  and  of  a  corre- 
sponding swarm  of  negatively  charged  ions  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Aa  soon  as  the  ions  give  up  their  charges  to  the  plates  they 
are  either  deposited  upon  them,  or  else  act  chemically  either  upon 
the  solution  or  upon  the  plate,  so  aa  to  form  new  compounds. 
Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  this  view  as  to  the  nature 
of  conduction  in  liquids  is  found  in  the  fact  that  pure  liquids, 
fluch  as  water,  alcohol,  etc,  do  not  conduct  electricity,  but  are, 
in  every  case,  rendered  conductors  by  dissolving  salts  or  acids 
in  them ;  and  again,  by  the  further  fact  that  whenever  an  elec- 
tric current  ia  passed  through  such  a  conducting  Uquid  the  two 
constituents  of  the  substance  in  solution  are  found  to  appear  at 
the  two  plates.  All  liquids  which  conduct  in  this  manner  are 
called  electrolytes,  and  the  process  of  separating  the  two  con- 
stituents of  the  substance  in  solution  by  means  of  an  electric 
current  is  called  electrolysis. 

388.  The  electrolysis  of  water.  Let  two  platinum  electrodea, 
aeoled  into  bent  glass  tubes  e  and  /(Fig.  290),  be  inserted  into  two 
inverted  te^t  tubea,  the  test  tubes  and  the  vessel  in  which  thej  stand 
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rio.  299.  The  electrolysis 


being  filled  with  a  solution  o£  about  one  part  at  salpharic  acid  to  forty 
parte  of  water.  Let  a  bichromate  battery  of  two  or  three  cella  be 
_     __  attached  to  the  copper  terminals  A  and  B, 

which  make  electrical  connection  with  the 
platinum  strips  through  mercury  which  is 
poured  into  the  glass  tubing.  Gases  will  at 
once  be  seen  rising  from  the  two  platinum 
electrodes  and  collecting  in  tlie  tops  of  the 
tubes.  One  tube  will  be  found  to  fill  twice 
s  rapidly  as  the  other.'  When  this  tube  is 
filled  with  gas  let  it  be  carefully  remoFed 
from  the  liquid  and  a  lighted  match  held 
beneath  ite  mouth.  The  gas  will  burn  with  a  blue  flame,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  it  is  hydrogen.  Let  the  other  tube  be  removed  and  a  glow- 
ing splinter  introduced  into  it.  It  will  take  fire  and  burn  vigorously, 
indicating  that  the  gas  is  oxygen. 

The  water  has  been  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  into 
ita  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  According  to  our 
theory  this  decompoaition  has  been  effected  as  follows.  The 
positively  charged  hydrogen  ioos  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (H,SO^ 
solution  were  driven  by  the  electric  forces  to  the  negative  elec- 
trode, where  they  gave  up  their  chaises  and  appeared  at  once 
as  hydrogen  gas ;  while  the  negative  SO^  ions  migrated  to  the 
positive  electrode,  where  they  gave  up  their  charges  to  it  and 
then  acted  upon  the  water  {H,0},  forming  more  sulphuric  acid 
and  liberating  oxygen. 

389.  Electroplating.  Let  copper  sulphate  (CuSO,)  be  placed  in 
the  U-tube  of  Fig.  298,  the  platinum  electrodes  inserted,  and  the  current 
started.  Presently  the  negative  el«M;trode  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  bright  toat  of  copper.'  In  this  ease  the  positively  charged  Cn 
ions,  after  giving  up  their  charges,  are  deposited  as  metallic  copper, 
whiie  the  SO^  ions  act  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  last  esperiment, 
i.e.  they  abstract  hydrogen  from  the  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  and 

'  Tlio  oxygen  will  be  absorbsd  by  el(>ctrodeB  other  than  platinum,  so  that  Its 
volume  will  be  mueh  less  than  one  bait  that  of  tbe  bydrogen. 

*  Tbe  copper  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  dipping  the  elecUodc  Into  hM 
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liberate  oxygen.  If  the  enrrent  through  the  U-tube  ia  reversed,  copper 
will  begin  to  be  deposited  on  the  clE:aii  plate,  while  the  coat  of  copper 
a  the  other  plate  will  gradually  disappear,  for  in  this  case  the  80^ 
as,  instead  of  acting  on  the  water,  take  up  the  metallie  copper  and 
form-CuSO,. 

The  experiment  illustrates  tlie  whole  process  of  electroplatiBg, 
—  a  process  which  is  used  very  extensively  for  ohtaining  gold- 
and  silver-plated  ware,  for  uiekel  plating  iron  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  rusting,  for  copper  plating  electric-light  carbons  so  as  to 
increase  their  conductivity,  etc.  In  commercial  work  the  posi- 
tive plate,  ie.  the  plate  at  which  the  current  enters  the  bath, 
is  always  made  from  the  same  metal  as  that  which  is 
deposited  from  solution;  for 
in  this  case  the  SO,,  or  other 
negative  ion,  dissolves  this  plate 
as  fast  as  the  metal  ions  are 
3  upon  the  other.  The 
b  of  the  solution,  there- 
fore, remains  unchanged.  In 
effect,  the  metal  is  simply  taken  from  one  plate  and  deposited  on 
the  other.  Pig.  300  represents  a  silver-plating  bath.  The  bars 
joined  to  the  anode  A  are  of  pure  silver.  The  spoons  to  be  plated 
are  connected  to  the  cathode  K.  The  solution  consists  of  500  g. 
of  potassium  cyanide  and  250  g.  of  silver  cyanide  in  10  L  of  water. 

390.  Electrotyping.  In  the  process  of  electrotyping  the  page 
is  first  set  up  in  the  form  of  common  tj^pe.  A  mold  is  then 
taken  in.  wax  or  gutta-percha.  This  mold  ia  tben  coated  with 
powdered  graphite  to  render  it  a  conductor,  after  wliich  it  is 
ready  to  be  suspended  as  the  cathode  in  a  copper-plating  bath, 
the  anode  being  a  plate  of  pure  copper  and  the  lit^uid  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate.  When  a  sheet  of  copper  as  thick  as  a  visit- 
ing card  has  been  deposited  on  the  moid,  the  latter  is  removed 
and  the  wax  replaced  by  a  type-metal  backing,  to  give  rigidity 
to  the  copiier  films.    From  such  a  plate  as  many  as  a  hundred 


800.   Electroplating  bath 
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thousand  impressioiis  may  be  made.    Practically  all  books  which 
run  through  large  editions  are  printed  from  such  electrotypes, 

391.  Refining  of  metals.  If  the  solution  consists  of  pure 
copper  sulphate,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  anode  be  of  chem- 
ically pure  copper  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  copper  deposit  on 
the  cathode.  Electrolytic  copper,  which  is  the  purest  copper  on 
the  market,  is  obtained  as  follows.  The  unrefined  copper  is  used 
as  an  anode.  As  it  is  eaten  up  the  impurities  contained  in  it 
fall  as  a  residue  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  pure  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  cathode  bj'  the  current.  This  method  ia  also 
extensively  used  in  the  refining  of  metals  other  than  copper. 

392.  Chemical  method  of  measuring  current.  In  1834  Fara- 
day found  that  a  given  current  of  electricity  flowing  for  a  given 
time  always  deposits  the  same  amount  of  a  given  element  from 
a  solution,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  solution  which  con- 
tains the  element.  For  example,  one  ampere  always  deposits 
in  an  hour  4.025  g.  of  adver,  whether  the  electrolj-te  ia  silver 
nitrate,  silver  cyanide,  or  any  other  silver  compound.  Similarly, 
an  ampere  will  deposit  in  an  hour  1.181  g.  of  copper,  1.203  g. 
of  zinc,  etc.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  calibrating  fine  amme- 
ters, since  it  is  possible  to  compute  with  great  accuracy  the 
strength  of  a  current  wliich  haa  deposited  a  given  weight  of 
metal  in  a  known  length  of  time.  The  instrument  to  be  cali- 
brated is  connected  in  series  with  a  ailver-platiog  bath,  and  the 
current  corresponding  to  a  given  deflection  is  then  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  weight  of  silver  deposited  by  the  product 
of  4.025  and  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  current 


393.  Storage  batteries.  Let  two  six-  by  eight-inch  lead  plat«8  be 
screwed  to  a  half -inch  strip  of  eome  insulating  material,  as  in  Fig.  301) 
and  immeriied  in  a  solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  snlphuric  acid  to 
ten  parte  of  water.  Let  a  current  from  two  bichromate  cells  C  be  Bent 
through  this  arrangement,  an  ammeter  A  or  anj  low-resistance  gal- 
vanometer beinfj  inserted  in  the  circuit.    As  the  current  flows,  hydrogen 
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babbles  will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  cathode  (the  plate  at  which  the 
current  le&ves  the  solution),  while  the  positive  plate,  or  anode,  will 
begin  to  turn  dark  brown.  At  the  same 
time  the  reading  o£  the  ammeter  will 
be  found  to  decrease  rapidly.  The  brown 
coating  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  oxy- 
gen called  lead  peroxide  (PbOj),  which 
ia  formed  by  the  actiou  upon  the  plate 
of  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  pre-  p,^  ^^  .j.^^  priiicipia  of  lUo 
cisely  as  in  the  experiment  on  the  elec-  Btorage  battery 

trolysis  of  water  (§  388).    Let  now  the 

batteries  be  removed  from  the  circuit  by  opening  the  key  K^,  and  let 
an  electric  bell  B  be  inserted  in  their  place  by  closing  the  key  A'j.  The 
bell  will  ring  and  the  ammeter  A  will  indicate  a  current  flowing  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  original  current.  This  current 
will  rapidly  decrease  as  the  energy  ivhich  was  stored  in  the  cell  by  the 
original  current  ia  expended  in  ringing  the  bell. 

This  experiment  illuatrates  the  principle  of  the  storage  battery. 
Properly  speaking,  there  has  been  no  storage  of  electricity,  but 
only  a  storage  of  chemical  energy. 

Two  similar  lead  plates  have  been  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  current  into  two  dissimilar  plates,  one  of  lead  and  one  of 
lead  peroxide.  In  other  words,  an  ordinary  galvanic  cell  has 
been  formed ;  for  any  two  dissimilar  metals  in  an  electrolyte 
constitute  a  primary  galvanic  cell.  In  this  case  the  lead  per- 
oxide plate  corresponds  to  the  copper  of  an  ordinary  cell,  and 
the  lead  plate  to  the  zinc.  This  cell  tends  to  create  a  current 
opposite  in  direction  to  that  of  the  chaining  curreDt;  ie,  its 
E.M.F.  pushes  back  against  the  E.M.F.  of  the  charging  cells. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ammeter  reading  fell  When  the 
charging  current  ia  removed  this  primary  galvanic  cell  will  fur- 
nish a  current  until  the  thin  coating  of  peroxide  is  used  up. 
The  only  important  ditference  between  a  commercial  storage 
cell  (Fig.  302)  and  the  one  whict  we  have  here  used  is  that  the 
former  is  provided  iu  the  makiog  witli  a  much  tliicker  coat  of 
the  "  active  material "  (lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate  and 
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B  porous,  spongy  lead  on  the  negative)  than  can  be  formed  by 
a  single  eharging  aueb  as  we  u&ed.  This  material  is  pressed  into 
interaticea  in  the  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  302.  The  E.MF.  of 
the  storage  cell  ia  about  2  volts.  Since  the  platea  are  always  veiy 
close  tuf>ethet  and  may  be  given  any  desired  size,  the  internal 
resistance  is  usually  small,  so  that  the 
currents  furnished  may  be  very  lai^. 
They  are  sometimes  as  high  as  several 
tliouaand  amperes. 

The  usual  efficiency  of  the  storage  cell 
is  about  75%,  i.e.  but  three  fourths  as 
much  electrical  energy  can  be  obtained 
from  it  as  is  put  into  it. 

QUBSTIOHS  Aim  FROSI.EMS 

Fio.  S02.  Lead-pla,ta  1.  Two  copper  plates  are  intmersed  in  a  bath 

storage  cell  of-  copper  sulphate  and  a  current  sent  through 

the  arrangement.    How  could  you  tell,  from.  tJje 

changes  in  the  weights  of  tlie  two  plates,  in  which  direction  the  current 

flowed  ? 

2.  It  the  terminals  of  a  battery  are  immerBed  in  a  glass  of  acidulated 
water,  how  can  you  tell  from  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  gases  at  tbe  two 
eleetrodea  which  is  positive  and  which  negative  ? 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  deposit  a  gram  of 
silver  from  a  Eohition  of  silver  nitrate  ? 

4.  If  the  same  current  used  in  Prohlem  3  were  led  through  a  solution 
containing  a  zinc  salt,  how  much   zinu  would  be  deposited  in  the  same 

E.  In  calibrating  an  ammeter,  the  current  wliich  produces  a  certain 
deflection  is  found  to  deposit  one  half  gram  of  silver  in  fiO  minutes.  What 
is  the  strength  of  the  current  1 

8.  Why  is  it  possible  to  get  a  much  larger  current  from  a  storage  cell 
than  from  a  Daniell  cell  ? 

T.  A  certain  storage  cell  having  ii.n  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  is  found  to  furnish 
a  current  of  20  amperes  through  an  ammeter  whose  resistance  ia 
Find  tlie  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

B.  Would  it  bo  possible  to  charge  a  storage  cell  with  a  battel;  of 
Leclanchd  cells  joined  In  parallel  ?    Give  reason  for  answer , 
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394.  Loop  of  wire  carrying  a  current  equivalent  to  a  mag- 

oetic  disk.    Let  a  singlo  loop  of  wire  be  sufpentJud  from  a  thread  in  the 

manlier  ahown  iu  Fig.  ^ 

303,  80  that  its  ends 

dip  into  two  mercury 

cups.    Then  let  a  cur- 
rent from  &  bichromate 

cell  be  sent  through 

the  loop.    The   latter 

will  be  found  to  slowly 

set   itself   ho   th.a,t  the 

face  of  the  loop  from 

which  the  magnetic 

lines  emerge,  as  given 

by    the    right-hand 

rule  (see  §  355,  p.  266, 

and  also  Fig.  304),  ia 
toward  the  north.    Let  a  bar  magnet  be  brought  neai 
latter  will  be  found  to  behave  toward  the  magnet  ii 
thougii  it  were  a  fiat  magnetic  disk  whose  boundary 
face  which  turns  toward  the  north  being  an  N 
pole  and  the  other  an  S  pole. 


Fio.  304.  North  pole  ut 
disk  Is  face  from  which 
magnetic  lines  emerge  ; 
soutti  face  ia  face  into 
which  they  e 


'la.  303.  A  loop 
etjuivatent  to  a 
flat  magnetic  disk 


395.  Position  assumed  ty  a  loop  carry- 
ing a  current  in  a  magnetic  field.    The 

experimcDt  oE  the  last  paragraph  shows 
what  position  a  loop  bearing  a  current  will 
always  tend  to  assume  in  a  magnetic  field ; 
for  since  a  magnet  always  tends  to  set  itself 
80  that  the  line  connecting  its  poles  is  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines 
of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  coil 
must  set  itself  so  that  a  line  connecting  its 
magnetic  poles  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the 
■magnetic  field,  i.e.  so  that  the  pla-ne  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular 
to  theJUld  (see  Fig.  305) ;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  slightly 


Fio.  805.  Position  a 
Bumed  by  a  coil  ca 
rying  a  current  in 
magnetic  field 
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different  form,  the  coil  will  set  itself  so  as  to  irtclvde  as  many 
as  possible  of  (li«  lines  of  force  of  th-e  field.  This  shows  why 
t!ie  coil  (Fig.  269,  p.  266)  tended  tu 
turn  through  90°  whan  a  current 
was  passed  through  it. 


396.  Magnetic  prapeitlea  of  a  helix. 
.et  a  wire  bearing  a.  current  be  wound 
Fio.  301!.   Ma-iietli;  t-Eect  of  a      j^  the  form  of  a  lieUi  and  held  n 

Buapended  m^net,  as  in  Fig.  306.  One 
end  of  the  helix  will  be  found  to  attract  tbe  north  pole  ot  the  needle, 
while  the  other  end  repels  it.  In  short,  the  coil  will  he  found  to  act  in 
every  respect  like  a  magnet,  with  an  N  pole  at  one  end  and  an  S  ^xile 
at  the  other. 

This  result  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  loop  is  equivalent  to  a  fiat-disk  magnet.  For  when  a  series 
of  .9uch  disks  is  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  helix,  the  result 
must  be  the  same  aa  placing  a  series  of  disk  magnets  iu  a  row, 
the  JVpole  of  one  being  directly  in  contact  with  the  S  pole  of  the 
next,  etc  These  poles  would  therefore  all  neutralize  each  other 
except  at  the  two  ends.  We  therefore  get  a  magnetic  field  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  307,  the  direc-  ____ 

tioii  ot  the  arrows  representing  as  ^N 

usual  the  direction  in  which  ao  N 
pole  tends  to  move. 

397.  Rules  for  north  and  south 
poles  of  a  heliz.  The  right-hand 
rule,  as  given  in  §  355,  is  suffi- 
cient in  every  case  to  determine 
which  is  the  N  and  which  the  S  pole  of  a  helix,  i.e.  from  which 
end  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  emei^e  from  the  helix  and  at 
which  end  they  enter  it.  But  it  is  found  convenient,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  coils,  to  restate  the  right-liand  rule  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  thus :  If  the  coil  is  grasped  in  the  right  Jtand  tn 
such  a  way  that  the  fingers  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the 


.» 
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current  isjlowing  in  the  wires,  the  thumb  will  point  in  ike  direc- 
tion of  the  north  pole  of  the  helix  (see  Fig.  308).  Similarly,  if  the 
sign  of  the  poles  ia  known,  but 
the  direction  of  the  current  un- 
known, it  may  he  determined 
as  follows :  If  the  right  hand 
ia  placed  against  the  coil  with 
the  thumb  pointing  in  the 


Fio.  308.   Riile  for  poles  of  belli 


direction  of  the  lines  of  fori  e  (i  e  toward  the  north  pole  of  the 
helix)  the  fingers  will  pass  around  the  coil  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  is  Eowing 


398    The  electio-magnet 
lelix  (Fjs    ^'")      n      j(l« 


Fio.  300.  The  bar  electro- 


magnetisi 


eraed.    Sue 


Lpt  a  fore  of  soft  iron  lie  iQiPrtfd  m  the 
will  1 K,  found  to  bi,  enormously  stronger 
than  before  Thia  is  because  the  core  ia 
magnetized  by  mduotion  from  thu  field 
oC  the  hehs  in  pruciselj  the  same  way 
in  which  it  would  be  »ia(,netized  by  in- 
duction if  placed  in  the  flUd  of  a  per- 
niant-ut  magnet  The  new  field  strength 
about  the  loiI  it  nuw  the  luiii  at  the 
fields  due  to  the  cor&  and  tliat  due  to  the 
coil.  If  the  current  ia  broken,  the  core 
will  at  once  lose  tlie  greater  part  of  its 

i  reyersed,  tlie  polarity  of  the  core  will  be 
soft-iron  core  is  called  an  eleclnymagnel. 


399.  Strength   of   an  electro-magnet.    The  strength  of  an 
electro-magnet  can  be  very  greatly  increased  by  givuig  it  such 
form  that  the  magnetic  lines  can  re- 
main in  iron  throughout  their  entire 
length  instead  of  emerging  into  air,  i 
they  do  in  Fig.  309.    For  thia  reason 
electro-magnets  are  usually  built  in 
the  horseshoe  form  and  provided  with 
an  armature  A  (Fig.  310),  through 
which  a  complete  iron  path  for  the 


:reased  by  givuig  it  such 

Fig.  310.  The  horseshoe 
electro-magDet 


r302 
linea 
of  su 
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linea  of  force  is  established,  as  shown  in  Fig.  311.  The  strength 
of  such  a  magnet  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  ampere 
turns  wliich  eucircle  it,  the  espveasion  "  am- 
pere turns"  denoting  the  product  of  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  about  the  magnet 
b>  the  num.ber  of  amperes  flowing  in  each 
turn.  Thus  a  current  of  yj-j  ampere  flow- 
ing 1000  times  around  a  core  will  make 
an  electro-magnet  of  precisely  the  same 
strength  as  a  current  of  1  ampere  flowing 
'^S°^'-  10  times  about  the  core. 

400.  The  electric  beU.  The  electric  bell  (Fig.  312)  is  one  of  the 
Bimpleat  applicationB  of  the  eleetro-inagnet.  When  the  button  P 
(Figa.  312  and  313)  is  pressed  the  electric 
circuit  of  the  battery  is  oloaed  and  a  cur- 
rent flows  in  at  ^ ,  through  the  magnet, 
over  the  closed  contact  C,  and  out  again 
atjS.  But  no  sooner  is  this  current  estab- 
lished than  the  electro-magnet  E  pulla 
over  the  armature  a,  and  in  so  doing 
breaks  the  contact  ai  C.  This  stops  the 
current  and  demagnetizes  the  Tuagoet  E. 
The  armature  is  then  thrown  bact  against 
C  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  s  which  supports  it.  No  swoner  is  the 
contact  made  at  C  thau  tlie  current  again  begins  to  flow  and  the  former 
operation  is  repeated  Thus  the  circuit  is  automatically  made  and  bro- 
p  ken  at  C,  and  the  Immmer  H  is  in  conse- 


i.3la.   The  electric  bell 


Fio  313    Crosa 
the  el  et  trie  push  button 


401  The  telegraph.  The  electric  tele- 
graph is  another  simple  application  of  the 
electro-magnet.  The  principle  is  illustrated 
in  Fig  314.  AsBOonasthekeyJTatChicago, 
for  example,  is  closed,  the  current'  flows  over  the  line  to,  we  will  any. 
New  York.  There  it  passes  through  the  electro-magnet  in,  and  thence 
back  to  Chicago  through  the  earth.  The  armature  b  is  held  down  by 
the  eiectro-magnet  m  as  long  as  the  key  K  is  kept  closed.  As  soon  as  tha 
circuit  is  broken  at  K  the  armature  la  pulled  up  by  the  spring  d.    By 
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means  of  a  clockwork  devitie  the  tape  c  is  drawn  along  at  a.  uniform,  rate 
beneath  the  pencil  or  pen  carried  by  the  armature  b.  A  very  short  time 
oE  closing  oi  K  produces  a  dot  upon  the  tape,  a  longer  time  a  dash.    As 


the  Morse,  or  telegraphic,  alphabet  consists  of  certain  combin 
dots  and  dadhes,  any  desired  message  ma;  be  sent  from  Chicago  and 
recorded  in  New  York.  In  modern  practice  the  message  is  not  ordi- 
narily recorded  on  a  tape,  for  operators  have  learnad  to  read  measagea 
by  ear,  a  very  short  interval  between  two  clicks  being  interpreted  as  a 
dot,  a  longer  interval  as  a  dash. 

The  first  commercial  telegraph  line  was  built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
between  Baltimore  and  Waahingt«ii.  It  was  opened  on  May  2-1,  1844, 
with  the  now  famoujg  message  ;   "  What  hath  God  wrought?  " 

102.  The  relay  and  sounder.  On  account  of  the  great  resistance  of 
long  lines  the  current  which  passes  through  the  electro-magnet  is  ho 
weak  that  the  armature  of  this  magnet  must  be  made  very  light  in 
Arviatufv^nta^tPoinis  °'^^'='  *°  I'eapond  to  the 

action  of  the  current.    The 


Tlie  sounder 


clicks  of  Huch  an  arniatiiro  are  not,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  read  easily  by 
an  operator.  Hence  at  each  station  there  is  introdiiced  a  local  circuit, 
which  contains  a  local  battery,  and  a  second  and  heavier  electro-magnet 
whioh  is  called  a  sounder.  The  electro-magneton  the  main  line  is  then 
called  the  relay  (see  Figs.  315,  316,  and  317).    The  sounder  has  a  very 
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thousand  impreaaiona  may  be  made.  Practically  all  books  which 
run  through  large  editions  are  printed  from  such  electrotypes. 

391.  Refining  of  metals.  If  the  solution  consists  of  pure 
copper  sulphate,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  anode  be  of  chem- 
ically pure  copper  in  oixler  to  obtain  a  pure  copper  deposit  on 
the  cathode.  Electrolytic  copper,  which  is  the  purest  copper  on 
the  market,  is  obtained  as  follows.  The  unrefined  copper  is  used 
aa  au  anode.  As  it  is  eaten  up  the  impurities  contained  in  it 
fall  aa  a  residue  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  pure  copper  is 
I  on  the  cathode  by  the  current.  Tliis  method  is  also 
?  used  in  the  refining  of  metals  other  than  copper. 

393.  Chemical  method  of  measuring  current.  In  1834  Fara- 
day found  that  a  given  current  of  electricity  flowing  for  a  given 
time  always  deposits  the  same  amount  of  a  given  element  from 
a  solution,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  solution  which  con- 
tains the  element.  For  example,  one  ampere  always  deposits 
in  au  hour  4025  g.  of  adver,  whether  the  electrolyte  is  silver 
nitrate,  silver  cyanide,  or  any  other  silver  compound.  Similarly, 
an  ampere  will  deposit  in  an  bour  1.181  g.  of  copper,  1.203  g. 
of  fine,  etc  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  calibrating  fine  amme- 
ters, since  it  is  possible  to  compute  with  great  accuracy  the 
strength  of  a  current  which  has  deposited  a  given  weight  of 
metal  in  a  known  length  of  time.  The  instrument  to  be  cali- 
brated is  connected  in  series  with  a  silver-plating  bath,  and  the 
current  corresponding  to  a  given  deflection  is  then  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  weight  of  silver  deposited  by  the  product 
of  4.025  and  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  current 
was  flowing. 

393.  Storage  batteries.  Let  two  six-  by  eight-inch  lead  plates  be 
screwed  to  a,  half-inch  atrip  of  some  insulating  material,  as  in  Fig.  301, 
and  immersed  in  a  .siilution  conaisting  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
ten  parte  of  water.  Let  a  current  from  two  hicliromate  cells  C  be  sent 
through  this  arrangement,  an  ammeter  A  or  any  low-resistance  gal- 
vanometer being  inscrtuJ  in  tlie  circuit.    Aa  the  current  flowa,  hydrogen 
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:>.  301.   Tlie  principle  of  tko 
atorage  battetj 


bubbles  ■will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  cathode  (the  plate  at  which  the 
current  leaves  the  solution),  while  the  positive  plate,  or  anode,  will 
begin  to  turn  dark  brown.  At  the  same 
time  the  reading  of  the  ammeter  will 
be  found  to  decrease  rapidly.  The  brown 
coating  ia  a  compound  of  lead  and  oxy- 
gen called  lead  perosida  (PbO,),  which 
is  formed  by  the  action  upon  the  plate 
of  the  oxygen  which  ia  liberated  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  experiment  on  the  elec- 
trolysis of  wat«r  f§  388).  Let  now  the 
batteries  bo  removed  from  the  circuit  by  opening  the  key  /f,,  and  let 
an  electric  bell  B  be  inserted  in  their  place  by  closing  the  key  A'j.  The 
bell  will  ring  and  the  aumieter  A  will  indicate  a  current  flowing  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  direction  o£  the  original  current.  This  current 
■will  rapidly  decrease  as  the  energy  which  was  stored  in  the  cell  by  the 
original  current  is  expended  in  ringing  the  bell. 


This  experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  storage  hatter^. 
Properly  epeakiog,  there  has  been  no  storage  of  electricity,  but 
only  a  storage  of  chemical  energy. 

Two  similar  lead  plates  have  been  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  current  into  two  dissimilar  plates,  one  of  lead  and  one  of 
lead  peroxide.  In  other  words,  an  ordinary  galvanic  cell  has 
been  formed ;  for  any  two  dissimilar  metals  in  an  electrolj'te 
constitute  a  primary  galvanic  cell.  In  this  case  the  lead  per- 
oxide plate  corresponds  to  the  copper  of  an  ordinary  cell,  and 
the  lead  plate  to  the  zinc.  This  cell  tends  to  create  a  current 
opposite  in  du'cction  to  that  o£  the  charging  current;  i.e.  its 
KM.F.  pushes  back  against  the  E,M.F.  of  the  charging  cells. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ammeter  reading  fell.  "When  the 
charging  current  is  removed  this  primary  galvanic  cell  will  fur- 
nish a  current  until  the  thin  coating  of  peroxide  is  used  up. 
The  only  important  difference  between  a  commercial  storage 
cell  (Fig.  302)  and  the  one  whict  we  have  here  used  is  that  the 
former  is  provided  in  the  making  with  a  much  thicker  coat  of 
the  "  active  material "  (lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate  and 
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thousand  impressiona  may  be  made.    Practically  all  books  whioh 
run  through  large  editions  are  printed  from  such  electrotypes. 

391.  Refining  of  metals.  If  the  solution  consists  of  pure 
copper  sulphate,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  anode  be  of  chem- 
ically pure  copper  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  copper  deposit  on 
the  cathode.  Electrolytic  copper,  which  is  the  purest  copper  on 
the  market)  is  obtained  as  follows.  The  unrefined  copper  is  used 
as  an  anode.  Aa  it  is  eaten  up  the  impurities  contained  in  it 
fall  aa  a  reaidue  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  pure  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  cathode  by  tlie  current.  This  method  is  also 
extensively  used  in  the  refining  of  metals  other  than  copper. 

392.  Chemical  method  of  measuiing  current.  In  1834  Fara- 
day found  that  a  given  current  of  electricity  flowing  for  a  given 
time  always  deposits  the  same  amount  of  a  given  element  from 
a  solution,  whatever  be  the  natiire  of  the  solution  which  con- 
tains the  element  For  example,  one  ampere  always  deposits 
in  an  hour  4.02S  g.  of  silver,  whether  the  electrolyte  is  silver 
nitrate,  silver  cyanide,  or  any  other  silver  compound.  Similarly, 
an  ampere  will  deposit  in  an  hour  1.181  g.  of  copper,  1.203  g. 
of  zinc,  etc  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  calibrating  fine  amme- 
ters, since  it  is  possible  to  compute  with  great  accuracy  the 
strength  of  a  current  which  has  deposited  a  given  we^ht  of 
metal  in  a  known  length  of  time.  The  instrument  to  be  cali- 
brated is  connected  in  series  with  a  silver-plating  bath,  and  the 
current  corresponding  to  a  given  deflection  is  then  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  weight  of  silver  deposited  by  the  product 
of  4.025  and  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  current 
was  flowing. 

393.  Storage  batteries.  Let  two  six-  by  eight-inch  lead  pUtes  be 
screwed  to  a,  half-inch  strip  of  some  insulating  material,  aa  in  Fig.  801, 
and  immersed  in  a  solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
ten  parts  of  water.  Let  a  current  from  two  bichromate  cells  C  be  sent 
through  this  arrangement,  an  amwetGr  A  or  any  low-resistance  gal- 

raaameter  being  inserted  in  the  circu.il-    \stti.ec>ix^eD.\.iiOTi4,\i.^dtQ(5eii 
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babbles  will  be  seen  to  riae  from  the  cathode  (the  plate  at  which  the 
current  leaves  the  solution),  while  the  positive  plate,  or  anode,  will 
begin  to  turn  dark  brown.  At  thu  saiiio 
time  the  reading  o£  the  ammeter  will 
be  found  to  decrease  rapidly.  Thebrowa 
coating  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  osy- 
gen  called  lead  peroxide  (PbOj),  which 
is  formed  hj  the  action  upon  the  plate 
of  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  esperiment  on  the  elec- 
trolysis of  water  (§  38S).  Let  now  the 
batteries  he  removed  from  the  circuit  by  opening  the  key  Jf,,  and  let 
an  electric  bell  B  be  inserted  in  their  place  by  closing  the  key  A'^.  The 
bell  will  ring  and  the  ammeter  A  wiLl  indicate  a  current  flowing  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  direction  o£  the  original  current.  This  current 
will  rapidly  decrease  as  the  energy  which  was  stored  in  the  cell  by  the 
original  current  is  expended  in  ringing  the  hell. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  storage  battery. 
Properly  speaking,  there  has  been  no  stoi'age  of  electricity,  but 
only  a  storage  of  chemical  energy. 

Two  similar  lead  plates  have  been  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  current  into  two  dissimilar  plates,  one  of  lead  and  one  of 
lead  peroxide.  In  other  words,  an  ordinary  galvanic  cell  has 
been  formed;  for  any  two  dissimilar  metals  in  an  electrolyte 
constitute  a  primary  galvanic  oelL  In  this  case  the  lead  per- 
oxide plate  corresponds  to  the  copper  of  an  ordinary  cell,  and 
the  lead  plate  to  the  zinc.  This  cell  tends  to  create  a  current 
opposite  in  direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current;  i.e.  its 
KM.F.  pushes  back  against  tlie  E.M.F.  of  the  charging  cells. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ammeter  reading  fell.  When  the 
chaining  current  is  removed  this  ^Wmary  galvanic  cell  will  fur- 

li  a  current  until  the  thin  coating  of  peroxide  is  used  up. 
The  only  important  difference  between  a  commercial  storage 
cell  (Fig.  302)  and  the  one  which  we  have  here  used  is  that  the 
former  is  provided  in  the  making  with  a  much  thickav  lya^ii  ss't 
the  "  active  material "  (lead  peroxida  on  tVa  ■josiJANei  ■'^la&fc  •*sA- 
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a  porous,  spongy  lead  on  the  negative)  than  can  be  formed  by 
a  single  charging  such  as  we  used.  This  material  is  pressed  into 
interstices  in  the  plates,  as  shown  in  F^.  302,  The  RM.F.  of 
the  storage  cell  is  about  2  volta.  Since  the  plates  are  always  very 
close  together  and  may  be  given  any  desired  size,  the  internal 

resistance  is  usually  small,  so  that  the 

currents  furnished  may  be  very  laige. 

They  are  sometimes  as  high  a^  several 

thousand  amperes. 

The  usual  efficiency  of  the  storage  cell 

is  about  75%,  i.e.  but  three  fourths  as 

much  electrical  energy  can  be  obtained 

from  it  aa  is  put  into  it, 

QDESTlOnS  AND  PROBtEKS 

Fui.  302.  Lead-pt:iU)  1.  Two  copper  plates  are  immeraed  In  &  bath 

storage  cell  of-  copper  sulphate  and  a  curreot  sent  tlirough 

the  arrangement.    How  could  you  tell,  from  the 

ChiHiges  in  tlie  weights  of  the  two  plains,  in  which  direction  the  current 

flowed? 

S.  If  the  terminals  of  a  battery  are  immersed  in  a  glass  of  acidulated 
water,  how  can  you  tell  from  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  gaaee  at  the  two 
electrodes  which  la  positive  and  which  negative  ? 

8.  How  long  will  it  take  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  deposit  a  gram  of 
silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  ? 

i.  If  the  same  current  used  in  Problem  3  were  led  through  a  solnljon 
containing  a  zinc  salt,  how  much  zinc  would  be  deposited  in  the  a 
time? 

5.  In  calibrating  an  ammeter,  the  current  which  produces  a   oet 
deflection  is  found  to  deposit  one  half  gram  of  silver  in  50  minutes.    What 
is  the  strength  of  the  current  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  possible  to  get  a  much  larger  current  from  a  storage  cell 
than  from  a  Daniell  cell  ? 

7.  A  certain  storage  L«il  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volta  is  found  to  fnndSb 
a  current  of  20  amperes  through  an  ammeter  whose  n 
Find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

B.  Would  it  be  passible  to  charge  a  storage  cell  with  a  batteiy  ftf 
LeclanchS  cells  joined  in  parallel  ?    Give  reason  for  a 


?io.  303.  A  loop 
equivalent  to  a. 
Bat  magnetic  disk 
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Magnetic  Properties  of  Coiis 

394.  Loop  of  wire  carrying  a  current  equivalent  to  a  mag- 
netic disk.    Let  a  single  loop  of  wire  be  suspended  from  n  t)iread  in  th( 

lliiinner  shown  in  Fig. 

303,  ao  that  its  ends 

dip  into  two  mercury 

cups.    Then  let  a,  cur- 
rent from  a  hicliromate 

cell   be  Bent  through 

the  loop.    The  latter 

will  lie  found  to  alowly 

act  itself  so  that  the 

face  of  the  loop  from 

which  the   magnetic 

lines  emerge,  aa  given 

iiy   the    right-hand 

rule  (see  §  355,  p.  266, 

and  ako  Fig.  304),  is 
toward  the  north.    Let  a  bar  magnet  be  brought 
latter  will  be  found  to  behave  toward  the  magnet  in  all  reapecta 
though  it  were  a  flat  'magnetic  disk  whoae  boundary 
face  which  turna  toward  the  north  lieing  aa  N 
pole  and  the  other  an  S  pole. 

395.  Position  assumed  by  a  loop  carry- 
ing a  current  in  a  magnetic  field.    The 

experiment  of  the  last  piiragraph  shciws 
what  positiou  a  loop  bearing  a  current  will 
always  tend  to  assume  in  a  magnetic  field ; 
for  since  a  magnet  always  tends  to  set  itself 
so  that  the  line  connecting  its  poles  is  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  fio.  306.  Poaition  as- 
of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  coil  mimed  by  a  coil  car- 
must  set  itself  so  that  a  line  counectina  its        '''"^  *,™r^S' '"  ^ 

°  maguetic  neld 

magnetic  poles  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the 
magnetic  field,  i.e.  so  that  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular 
to  Ou  field  (see  Fig.  305) ;  or,  to  state  the  same  tiling  in  slightly 


IG.  804.  North  pole  of 
diak  ia  face  from  which 
magnetic  lines  emerge ; 
south  face  ia  face  into 
which  the  J  enter 

r  the  loop.    The 
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different  form,  the  coil  will  sat  itself  so  as  to  include  as  many 
as  possible  of  tJir-  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  This  shows  why 
the  coa  (Fig.  269,  p.  266)  tended  to 
turn  through  90°  when  a  current 
wa.9  passed  through  it. 


396.  Magnetic  piopertiea  of  «  helix. 

Let  a  wire  bearing  a  current  be  wound 
Id  the  form  of  e.  lielis  and  held  near  a 
su»peude(l  magnet,  as  in  Fig.  306.  One 
end  of  the  helix  will  be  found  to  attract  the  north  pole  of  the  needle, 
while  the  other  end  repels  it.  In  short,  the  coil  will  be  found  to  net  in 
every  respect  like  a  magnet,  with  au  N  pole  at  one  end  and  an  S  pole 
at  the  other. 

This  result  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  loop  is  equivalent  to  a  flat-disk  magnet.  For  when  a  series 
of  such  disks  is  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  helix,  the  result 
must  be  the  same  as  placing  a  aeries  of  disk  m^nets  in  a  row, 
the  iV^  pole  of  one  being  directly  in  contact  with  the  S  pole  of  the 
next,  etc.  These  poles  would  therefore  all  neutralize  each  other 
except  at  the  two  ends.  We  therefore  get  a  magnetic  fidd  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  307,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  representing  as 
usual  the  direction  iu  which  an  N 
pole  tends  to  move. 

397.  Rules  for  north  and  south 
poles  of  a  helix.  The  right-baud 
rule,  as  given  in  §  355,  is  suffi- 
cient in  every  case  to  determine 
which  is  the  2f  and  which  the  S  pole  of  a  helix,  i.e.  from  which 
end  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  emerge  from  the  helix  and  at 
which  end  they  enter  it.  But  it  is  found  convenient,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  coils,  to  restate  the  right-hand  rule  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  thus ;  Jf  the  coil  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand  tit 
such  a  way  that  the  fingers  point  in  tlie  direction  in  which  the 
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tUTTCnt  is  flowing  in  the  wires,  the  thumb  will  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  north  pole  of  the  heliai  (see  Fig.  308).  Similarly,  if  the 
sign  of  the  poles  is  known,  but 
the  direction  of  the  current  un- 
known, it  may  be  determined 
as  foUowa :  If  the  right  hand 
is  placed  against  the  coil  with 
the  thumb  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  (Le  toward  the  north  pole  of  the 
helix)  the  fingers  will  pass  around  the  coil  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  is  flowing 


398    The  electro-magnet 
helix  (Fig  309)     The  pole 


h  a  coil  with  a.  soft-ii 


Let  a  core  of  soft  iron  he  m'^i  rtpd  la  the 
■will  be  found  to  ho  enormouhlj  atrongei 
than  before  This  la  becanae  the  core  is 
magnetised  bj  induction  from  the  field 
of  the  helix  m  [jreciHely  the  same  way 
m  which  it  would  be  magnetized  by  in- 
duction if  placed  iQ  the  field  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  The  new  field  strength 
about  the  coil  is  now  the  sum  of  the 
fields  due  to  the  corh  and  that  due  to  the 
coil.  If  the  current  is  broken,  the  core 
will  at  once  loae  the  greater  part  of  its 

s  reversed,  the  polarity  of  the  core  will  be 


s  called  an  elfctro-magiiel. 


399.  Strength    of    an  electro-magnet.    The  strength  of  an 
electro-magnet  can  be  very  greatly  increased  by  giving  it  auch 
form  that  the  magnetic  lines  can  re- 
main in  iron  throughout  their  entire 
length  instead  of  emerging  into  i 
they  do  m  Fig.  309.    For  this  r 
electro-magnets  are  usually  built  iq 
the  horseshoe  form  and  provided  with 
an  armature  A   (Fig.  310),  through      Fig.  310.  The  t 
■  which  a  complete  iron  path  for  the  electro-inaguet 


;reased  by  giving  it  auch 

Or 
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lines  of  force  is  established,  as  shown  in  Fig.  311.  The  etrength 
of  such  a  magnet  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  ampere 
turns  wliich  encircle  it,  the  expression  "  am- 
pere turns"  denoting  the  product  of  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  about  the  magnet 
by  the  number  of  amperes  flowing  in  each 
turn.  Thus  a  current  of  -^Jj^  ampere  flow- 
ing 1000  times  around  a  core  will  make 
an  electro-magnet  of  precisely  the  same 
strength  as  a  current  of  1  ampere  flowing 
""^S^s'  10  times  about  the  core. 

400.  Tbe  electric  bell.  The  electric  bell  (Fig.  312)  is  one  of  the 
simplest  applications  of  the  electro-magnet.  When  the  batton  F 
(Figa.  312  and  313)  is  pressed  the  electric 
circuit  of  the  battery  is  closed  and  a  cur- 
rent flows  in  at  A,  through  the  magnet, 
over  the  closed  contact  C,  and  out  again 
ntB.  But  no  sooner  is  this  current  estab- 
lished than  the  eIectro-m;^net  E  pulls 
over  the  armature  a,  and  in  so  doing 
breaks  the  contact  at  C.  This  stops  the 
current  and  demagnetizes  the  magnet  E.  ^,0.312.  The  electric  bell 
The  armature  is  then  thrown  back  against 

C  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  «  which  snpporta  it.  No  sooner  is  the 
contact  made  at  C  than  the  current  again  begins  to  flow  and  the  former 
operation  is  repeated.  Thus  the  circuit  is  automatically  made  and  bro- 
ji  ken  at  C,  and  the  hammer  //  is  in  conse- 

quence set  into  rapid  vibration  gainst  the 
rim  of  the  bell. 

401.  The  teleET«ph.  The  electric  tele- 
Fio.  818.  Crosa  section  of  S'^^ph  's  another  simple  application  of  the 
the  electric  push  button  electro-magnet.  The  principle  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  314.  Assoonas  the  key  iC at  Chicago, 
for  example,  is  closed,  the  current  flows  over  the  line  to,  we  will  say. 
New  York.  There  it  passes  through  the  electro -magnet  m,  and  thence 
back  to  Chicago  through  the  earth.  The  armature  b  is  held  down  by 
the  electro-magnet  m  aa  long  as  the  key  K  is  kept  closed.  As  soon  as  the 
circuit  IB  broken  at  K  the  armature  ia  pulled  up  by  the  spring  d.    Bj 
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means  of  a  clockwork  device  the  tape  c  ia  drawn  along  at  a  uniform  rate 
beneath  the  pencil  or  pen  carried  by  the  armature  b,  A  very  short  time 
of  cloaing  of  K  produces  a  dot  upou  the  tape,  a  longer  tinie  a  dash.    As 


the  Morse,  or  telegraphic,  alphabet  consists  of  cprtain  combinationa  of 
dots  and  dashes,  any  desired  message  may  be  sent  from  Chicago  and 
recorded  in  New  York.  In  modem  practice  the  message  la  not  ordi 
irtly  recorded  on  a  tape,  for  operators  have  learned  to  read  messages 
by  ear,  a  very  short  interval  betweoa  two  clicks  hemg  interpreted  as  a 
dot,  a  longer  interval  as  a  dash. 

The  first  commercial  telegraph  line  was  built  by  fc  F  B  Morse 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  It  was  opened  on  May  24  1844, 
with  the  now  famous  message  ;   "  What  hath  God  wrought? 

402.  The  relay  and  sounder.  Ou  account  of  the  great  resistance  of 
long  lines  the  current  which  passes  through  the  electro  magnet  is  so 
weak  that  the  armature  of  this  magnet  must  he  mdde  very  light  in 
Armi^r^QfMactPmnts  ''''^"  ^"  respond  to  the 

iictiou  of  the  current     The 

I  AdJustinffScreur 


1.315.   The  relay 


Fio.  316.   The  sounder 

clicks  of  such  an  armature  are  not  sufficiently  loud  to  he  read  easily  by 
an  operator.  Hence  at  each  station  there  is  introduced  a  local  circuit, 
■which  contains  a  local  battery,  and  a  second  and  heavier  electro-magnet 
which  is  called  a  sounder.  The  electro -magnet  on  the  main  line  ia  then 
called  the  relay  (see  Figs.  315,  310,  and  317).    The  sounder  has  a  very 
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heary  armature  (A,  Fig.  316),  which  ia  so  arranged  that  it  clicks  both 

when  it  is  drawn  down  by  its  electrO'mH.giiet  against  the  stop  5  and 

when   it  ia  pushed  up 

'^''™"       ;^nder  Soundtr       ^^^        "g"™  ^J  i^  spring,  on 

*>i|" T%^  breaking   the    current, 

against  the  atopf.  The 
interval  which  elapaes 
between  these  two 
clicks  indicates  to  tlie 
operator  whether  a  dot 
or  dash  is  sent.  The 
Fio.  317.   Telegraphic  sjBtem  current  in  the  main 

line  Btmply  serves  to 
oloae  and  open  the  circuit  in  the  local  battery  which  operates  the  sounder 
(see  Fig,  31"),  The  electro-niagnets  of  the  relay  and  the  sounder  dif- 
fer in  that  the  former  consists  of  many  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire. 
usually  having  a  resistance  of  about  lijO  ohms,  while  the  tatter  con- 
sists of  a  few  hundred  turns  of  coarse  wire  having  ordinarily  a  resistance 
of  about  4  ohms. 

403.  Plan  of  a  telegraphic  syatam.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  telegraphic  system  ia  shown  in  Fig.  317.  When,  an 
operator  at  Chie^o  wishes  to  send  a  message  to  New  York,  he  first 
opens  the  switch  which  ia  connected  to  his  key,  and  which  is  always 
kept  closed  except  when  he  is  sending  a  message.  He  then  begins  to 
operate  his  key,  thus  controlling  1,he  clicks  of  both  his  own  sounder 
and  that  at  New  York.  When  the  Chicago  switch  is  closed  and  the 
one  at  New  York  open,  the  New  York  operator  is  able  to  send  a  message 
back  over  the  same  line.  In  practice  a  message  is  not  usually  sent  as  - 
far  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  over  a  single  line,  save  in  the  case 
of  trans-oceanic  cables.  Instea<i  it  is  automatically  transferred  at,  say, 
Cleveland  to  a  second  line  which  carries  it  on  to  Buffalo,  where  it  is 
again  transferred  to  a  third  line  which  carries  it  on  to  New  York,  The 
transfer  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  transfer  from  th« 
main  circuit  to  the  sounder  circuit.  If,  for  example,  the  sounder  circuit 
at  Cleveland  is  lengthened  so  as  to  extend  to  Buffalo,  and  if  the  sounder 
itself  is  replaced  by  a  relay  (called  in  this  case  a  repeater),  and  the  local 
battery  by  a  main  battery,  then  the  sounder  circuit  has  been  transformed 
into  a  repeater  circuit  and  all  the  conditions  are  met  for  as  automatic 
transfer  of  the  message  at  Cleveland  to  the  Cleveland -Buffalo  line. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  time  lost  in  this  automatic  transfer. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  plane  of  a  suspended  loop  of  wire  is  east  and  west.  A  current  is 
sent  through  it,  passing  from  east  to  west  on  the  upper  side.  What  will 
happen  to  the  loop  if  it  is  perfectly  free  to  turn  ? 

2.  When  a  strong  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  of  a  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer, what  position  will  it  assume  ? 

8.  If  one  looks  down  on  the  ends  of  a  U-shaped  electro-magnet,  does  the 
current  encircle  the  two  coils  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions  ?  In  which 
direction  does  it  encircle  the  N  pole,  clockwise  or  counter  clockwise  ? 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  method  of  operation  of  an  electric  bell. 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  the  relay  and  sounder  operate  in  a  tele- 
graphic circuit. 

6.  Ordinary  No.  9  telegraph  wire  has  a  resistance  of  20  ohms  to  the  mile. 
What  current  will  100  Daniell  cells  send  through  100  miles  of  such  wire,  if 
the  relays  have  a  resistance  of  150  ohms  each  and  the  cells  an  internal 
resistance  of  4  ohms  each  ?    (Assume  the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  to  be  1  volt.) 

7.  If  the  relays  of  the  preceding  problem  had  each  10,000  turns  of  wire 
in  their  coils,  how  many  ampere  turns  were  effective  in  magnetizing  their 
electro-magnets  ? 

8.  If  on  the  above  telegraph  line  sounders  having  a  resistance  of  3  ohms 
each  and  500  turns  were  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  relays,  how  many 
ampere  turns  would  be  effective  in  magnetizing  their  cores?  Why  then 
must  a  relay  be  a  high-resistance  electro-magnet? 

9.  If  the  earth's  magnetism  is  due  to  electric  currents  flowing  about  the 
surface,  do  these  currents  flow  from  east  to  west  or  from  west  to  east  ? 


Heating  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current 
404.  Heat  developed  in  a  wire  by  an  electric  current.  Let  the 

terminals  of  a  bichromate  cell  be  touched  to  a  piece  of  No.  40  iron  or 
German  silver  wire  and  the  length  of  wire  between  these  terminals 
shortened  to  \  inch  or  less.  The  wire  will  be  heated  to  incandescence 
and  probably  melted. 

The  experiment  shows  that  just  as  in  the  charging  of  a  stor- 
age battery  the  energy  of  the  electric  current  was  transformed 
into  the  energy  of  chemical  separation,  so  here  in  the  passage  of 
the  current  through  the  wire  the  energy  of  the  electric  current 
is  transformed  into  heat  energy. 
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405.  Amount  of  electrical  energy  expended  by  a  cairent 
flowing  between  points  of  given  P.D.  Since  the  P.D.  between 
any  two  points  has  been  defined  as  tlie  amount  of  work  required 
to  cany  one  imit  of  quantity  of  electricity  from  the  one  point 
to  the  other,  and  since  current  is  defined  as  the  number  of  iinitfl 
of  quantity  which  paas  per  second,  it  follows  that  the  work  done, 
ie.  (he  dectrical  etiergif  expended  per  second  in  driving  a  current 
C  through  a  conductor  whose  terminals  are  at  a  potential  differ- 
ence P.D.,  is  C  X  P.D.  If  P.D.  is  expressed  in  volta  and  current 
in  amperes,  the  product  is  expressed  in  joules  per  second,  or 
watts,  since  a  joule  per  second  ia  a  watt  (see  §  221,  p.  162). 
This  ia  simply  a  result  of  the  way  in  which  the  units  are  choaen. 
"We  have  then,  in  general, 

volts  X  amperes  —  watta  (1) 

406.  Calories  of  heat  develO|Ktd  in  a  wire.  The  electriciLl  energy 
eipended  when  a  current  flows  between  points  of  given  P.D.  may  be 
spent  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  it  maybe  spent  in  producing 
chemical  separation,  as  in  the  charging  of  a  storage  cell ;  it  may  be  spent 
In  doing  mechanical  work,  as  is  the  case  when  the  current  flows  through 
an  electric  motor;  or  it  maybe  spent  wholly  in  heating  the  wire,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  experiment  of  §  404.  It  will  always  be  expended  in  this 
last  way  when  no  chemical  or  mechanical  changes  are  produced  by 
it.  The  number  of  calories  of  heat  produced  per  second  in  ' 
the  last  experiment  ia  found,  then,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  joules 
eipended  by  tlie  current  per  second  by  the  heat  equivalent  in  calories 
of  the  joule.  This  is  .24  calories,  since  by  g  249  and  §  203,  one  calorie 
is  4.2  joules.  Therefore  when  all  of  the  electrical  energy  of  a  current  is 
transformed  into  heat  energy,  we  have 

calories  per  second  =  volts  x  amperes  x  .24.  (2) 

The  total  number  of  calories  /J  developed  in  (seconds  will  be  given  by 

//=P.D.  X  Cxix.24.  (3) 

Thus  a  current  of  10  amperes  flowing  in  a  wire  whose  terminals 
are  at  a  potential  difference  of   12  volts  will  develop   in   5  minutes 
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)x  12x300x.24  =  8640  calories.   Sinoeby  Ohm's  law  P.D.  =  C  ^  R, 
e  have,  by  substituting  CR  for  P.D,  in  (3) 


or  the  ieal  generated  in  a  conductor  u  proportional  to  the  time.  In  (he  resist- 
ance, and  to  the  square , of  llie  current.  Thia  is  known,  as  JouIb'b  law,  hav- 
ing been  flret  announced  by  him  as  the  result  of  experimental  researches. 

407.  Incandesceat  lamps.   The  ordinary  mcandescent  lamp 
(Fig,  318)  consists  of  a  carbon  filament  heated  to  incandea- 
cence  by  an  electric  eurreut    Since  the  carbon  would  burn  in- 
stantly in  air,  the  filament  is  placed  in  a  highly  j™-i 
exhausted  glass  bulb.    Even  then  it  disintegrates  Si  # 
slowly.    The  normal  life  of  a   1 6-candle-power          /  rf  \ 
lamp  filament  is  from  1000  to    2000  working         /  /  \  \ 
hours.    The  filament  is  made  by  carbonizing  a         t  (q)   ) 
special  form  of  cotton  thread.    The  ends  of  the          ^-^ 
carbomzed  thread  are  attached  to  platinum  wires    Fig.  31B.  The 
which  are  sealed  into  the  glass  waUs  of  the  bulb,       incandescent 
and  which  make  contact  one  with  the  base  of  the 
socket  and  the  other  with  its  rim,  these  being  the  electrodes 
through  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  lamp. 

The  ordinary  1 6-candle-power  lamp  is  most  commonly  nm 
on  a  circuit  which  maintains  a  jjotential  difference  of  either  110 
or  220  volts  between  the  terminals  of  the  lamp.  In  the  former 
case  the  lamp  carries  about  .5  ampere  of  current,  and  in  the 
latter  ease  about  .25  ampere.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  the  rate  of  consumption  of  enei^  is  about  3.4  watts  per 
candle  power. 

A  customer  usually  pays  for  his  light  by  the  "  watt  hour,"  a 
watt  hour  being  the  energy  furnished  in  one  hour  by  a  current 
whose  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy  is  one  watt.  Thus  the  rate 
at  which  energy  is  consumed  by  a  1 6-candle-power  lamp  is 
110  X. 5  =  55  watts.  One  such  lamp  running  for  ten  hours 
would  therefore  consume  550  watt  hours  of  energy. 
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different  form,  the  coU  will  set  itself  so  as  to  include  as  many 
hie  of  iJm  lines  of  force  of  the  fidd.    This  shows  why 
the  coil  (Fig.  269,  p.  266)  tended  to 
turn  tiirough  90°  when  a  current 
was  passed  through  it. 

396.  Hagoetic  piopertiea  of  a  beliz. 

Let  a  wire  bearing  a  current  be  wctuud 
Fig.  300.   Mafe-nc-tiu  effect  of  .1      ^j,  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  i,gij^  ^j^  held  near  a 
'■"''^  Buapeiided  magnet,  as  in  Pig.  306.    One 

end  of  the  helix  will  be  found  to  attract  the  north  pole  of  tbe  needle, 
while  the  other  end  repels  it.  In  short,  the  coil  will  lie  found  to  act  in 
every  respect  like  a  magnet,  with  an  N  pole  at  one  end  and  an  A'  pole 
at  the  other. 

This  result  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  loop  is  equivalent  to  a  Hat-disk  magnet.  For  when  a  series 
of  such  disks  is  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  helix,  the  result 
must  be  the  same  as  placing  a  series  of  disk  magnets  in  a  row, 
the  N  pole  of  one  being  directly  in  contact  with  the  S  pole  of  the 
next,  eta  These  poles  would  thereiore  all  ueutraiize  each  other 
except  at  the  two  ends.  We  therefore  get  a  magnetic  field  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  307,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  representing  as 
usual  the  direction  in  which  an  N 
pole  tends  to  move. 

397.  Rules  for  north  and  south 
poles  0*  a  helix.  The  right-hand 
riUe,  as  given  m  §  355,  is  suffi- 
cient in  every  case  to  determine 
which  is  the  N  and  which  the  5  pole  of  a  helix,  i.e.  from  which 
end  the  lines  of  magnetic  forue  emerge  from  the  helix  and  at 
which  end  they  enter  it.  But  it  is  found  convenient,  in  the 
sideration  of  cods,  to  restate  the  right-hand  rule  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  thus :  If  Ike  coil  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand  m 
such  a  way  that  the  fingers  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the 


1.307.  Magnetic  field  of 
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current  is  flowing  in  the  wires,  the  thumb  will  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  north  pole  of  the  helix  (see  Fig.  308).    Similarly,  if  the 
sign  of  the  poles  is  known,  but     ^^^ 
the  direction  of  the  cun'ent  un-  " 

known,  it  may  be  determined 
as  foUowa :  If  the  right  hand 
b  placed  against  the  coil  with 
the  thumb  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  luies  of  force  (i.e  toward  the  north  pole  of  the 
hekx),  the  fingers  will  ijasu  around  the  coil  in  the  dii'ection  in 
which  the  current  is  flowing 


Fig.  308.   Rule  for 


398    The  electro-magnet     Let 
heks  (Fi^   M)<i)      !}|K  [.olrt 


.   TliH  bar  electro- 


magnetiBm.    If  the  current 
reversiMi,    Such  a,  coil  with  i 


of  soft  iron  be  inaerted  in  the 
will  be  found  to  be  enoiniousjy  Htrongei 
tlian  before  Tins  ib  because  the  core  is 
magHPti/ed  by  induction  from  the  field 
of  tbe  helix  m  precisely  the  same  way 
in  wliicb  it  would  be  magnetized  by  in- 
duction if  plB<?ed  in  the  field  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  The  new  field  strength 
about  the  coil  la  now  the  sum  of  thu 
fields  due  to  the  cor&  and  that  due  to  the 
coil.  If  the  current  ia  broken,  the  core 
will  at  once  lose  the  greater  part  of  its 
reversed,  the  polarity  of  the  core  will  be 
oft-iron  core  is  called  an  electrii-maijnfl. 


399.  Strength  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  stiength  of  i 
electro- magnet  can  be  very  greatly  increased  by  giving  it  audi 
form  that  the  magnetic  linea  can  re- 
main in  iron  throughout  their  entire 
lei^h  instead  of  emei^ing  into  air,  as 
they  do  in  Fig.  309.  For  this  reason 
electro-magnets  are  usually  built  in 
the  horseshoe  form  and  provided  with 
an  armature  A  (Fig.  310),  through 
.  which  a  complete  iron  path  for  the 


;reased  by  giving  it  audi 

gf 
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^H  lines  of  force  is  established,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  311.  The  strength 
^B  of  such  a  magnet  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  amptre 
^H  turns  which  encircle  it,  the  expression  "  am- 

^1  I  ^yPI^^^J,  pere  turns"  denoting  the  product  of  the 
^*  ■fas  B  V.  Mr  number  of  turus  of  wire  about  the  magnet 
by  the  number  of  amperes  ilowing  in  each 
turn.  Thu&  a  current  of  ^55  ampere  flow- 
ing 1000  times  around  a  core  will  make 
an  electro-magnet  of  precisely  the  same 
strength  as  a  current  of  1  ampere  flowing 
™^*°*'  10  times  about  the  core. 

400.  The  electric  beU.   The  electric  bell  (Fig.  312)  is  one  of  the 
simplest   applicationa    of    the   electro -magnet.    When    the  button  P 
(Figa.  312  and  313)  ia  pressed  the  electric 
circuit  o£  the  battery  ia  closed  and  a  cur- 
rent flows  in  at  A^  through  the  magnet, 
over  the  closed  contact  C,  and  out  again 
eXB.    Bnt  no  sooner  is  this  current  estab- 
lished than  the  electro-magnet   E  pullH 
over  the  armature  a,  and  in  so  doing 
breaks  the  contact  at  C.    Thia  stops  the 
current  and  demagnetizes  the  magnet  E. 
The  armature  is  then  thrown  back  against 
C  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  s  ■which  snpports  it. 
contact  made  at  C  than  the  current  again  begins  to  flow  and  the  former 
operation  is  repeated.    Thus  the  circuit  is  automatically  made  and  bro- 
p  ken  at  C,  and  the  hammi 

qucnce  set  into  rapid  vibration  against  th« 
rim  of  the  bell. 

401.   The  telegraph.    The  electrio  tele- 
graph is  another  simple  application  of  the 
electro -magnet.    The  principle  is  illustrated 
nFig.314.   AsBoonasthekeyJiratChicago, 
for  example,  is  closed,  the  current'  flows  over  the  line  to,  we  will  Bftj, 
New  York.    There  it  passes  through  the  electro^mngnet  in,  and  thence 
bock  to  Chicago  through  the  earth.    The  armature  6  is  held  down  by 
the  electro -magnet  m  as  long  as  the  key  K  is  kept  closed.    As  soon  as  the 
-iircttit  ia  broken  at  K  the  armatuce  is  pulled  up  by  the  spring  d.    By   ' 


Fio.  313.   Cross  section  ot 
the  electric  push  button 
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means  of  a  clockwork  device  the  tape  c  is  drawn  along  at  a  umform  rate 
beneath  the  pencil  or  pen  carried  by  the  armature  b.  A  very  short  time 
of  oloaing  of  K  produces  a  dot  upon  the  tape,  a  longer  time  a  daah.    Aa 


the  Morse,  or  telegraphic,  alphabet  consists  of  eertaiu  comhinations  of 
dots  and  daehea,  any  desired  message  may  be  sent  from  Chicago  and 
recorded  in  New  Torli.  In  modern  practice  the  message  is  not  ordi- 
narily recorded  on  a  tape,  for  operators  have  learne<l  to  read  messages 
hy  ear,  a  very  short  interval  between  two  olicks  heing  interpreted  aa  a 
dot,  a  longer  interval  as  a  dash. 

The  first  commercial  telegraph  lin  was  b  It  by  S  T  B.  Morse 
between  Baltimore  and  Washingtot  It  as  p  d  n  M  y  24,  1844, 
with  the  now  famous  message ;   "W  I    t  h  th  C  od  w       ght     ' 

402.  The  relay  snd  sounder, 
long  lines  the  current  which 
weak  that  the  armature  of  this 


Pic.  316.  The  sounder 


clicks  of  such  an  armature  are  not  sufficiently  loud  to  he  read  easily  by 
an  operator.  Hence  at  each  station  there  is  introduced  a  local  circuit, 
which  contains  a  local  battery,  and  a  second  and  heavier  electro-magnet 
which  is  called  a  sounder.  The  electro -magnet  on  the  main  line  is  then 
called  the  relay  (see  Figs.  315,  310,  and  317).    The  sounder  has  a  very 
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heavy  armature  {A,  Fig.  31Q),  whtcli  is  ao  arranged  that  it  clicfcsbotli 
when  it  is  drawn  down  by  its  electro-magnet  i^ainst  the  stop  S  and 
when  it  is  pushed  ui> 
again  hy  its  spring,  on 
breaking  the  current, 
agaijist  the  stop  t.  The 
interval  whieli  elapses 
between  these  two 
clicks  indicates  to  the 
o])erator  whether  a  dot 
or  dash  la  sent.  The 
Fig.  317,   Telegraphic  system  current  in  tlie  main 

line  simply  serves  to 
close  and  open  the  circuit  in  the  local  battery  which  operates  the  sounder 
(see  Fig.  317).  The  electro-magnets  of  the  relay  and  the  sounder  dif- 
fer in  that  the  former  cousista  of  many  thousand  tuma  of  fine  wire. 
usually  liaving  a  resistance  of  about  li30  ohms,  while  the  latter  con- 
sists of  a  few  hundred  turns  of  coarse  wire  having  ordinarily  a  resistance 
of  about  4  ohms. 

403.  Plan  of  a  telegraptiic  system.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  telegraphic  systtm  is  shown  in  Fig.  317.  When  an 
operator  at  Chicago  wiahea  to  send  a  message  to  New  Tork,  he  first 
opens  the  switch  whicli  is  connected  to  his  key,  and  which  is  always 
kept  closed  except  when  he  is  sending  a  message.  He  then  bogios  to 
operate  his  key,  thus  controlling  the  clicks  of  both  his  own  sounder 
and  that  at  New  York,  When  tbe  Chicago  switch  is  closed  and  the 
one  at  New  Tork  open,  the  New  York  operator  is  able  to  send  a  message 
hack  over  the  same  line.  In  practice  a  message  is  not  usually  sent  as 
far  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  over  a  single  line,  save  in  the  ease 
of  trans-oceanic  cables.  Instead  it  is  automatically  transferred  at,  say, 
Cleveland  to  a  second  line  which  carries  it  on  to  Buffalo,  where  it  is 
again  transferred  to  a  third  linewliich  carries  it  on  to  New  York.  Tlie 
transfer  is  maile  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  transfer  from  the 
main  circuit  to  the  sounder  circuit.  If,  for  example,  the  sounder  circuit 
at  Cleveland  is  lengthened  ao  as  to  extend  to  Builalo,  and  if  tbe  sounder 
itself  is  replaced  by  a  relay  (called  in  this  case  a  repeater) ,  and  the  local 
battery  by  a  main  battery,  then  the  Bounder  circuit  has  been  transformed 
into  a  repeater  circuit  and  all  the  conditions  are  met  for  an  automatic 
transfer  of  tbe  message  at  Cleveland  to  the  Cleveland-Buffalo  lino. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  time  ^oat  ia  ft>\a  a»\»\\wAi.c  trausfor. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  plane  of  a  suspended  loop  of  wire  is  east  and  west.  A  current  is 
sent  through  it,  passing  from  east  to  west  on  the  upper  side.  What  will 
happen  to  the  loop  if  it  is  perfectly  free  to  turn  ? 

2.  When  a  strong  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  of  a  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer, what  position  will  it  assume  ? 

8.  If  one  looks  down  on  the  ends  of  a  U-shaped  electro-magnet,  does  the 
current  encircle  the  two  coils  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions  ?  In  which 
direction  does  it  encircle  the  N  pole,  clockwise  or  counter  clockwise  ? 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  method  of  operation  of  an  electric  bell. 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  the  relay  and  sounder  operate  in  a  tele- 
graphic circuit. 

6.  Ordinary  No.  9  telegraph  wire  has  a  resistance  of  20  ohms  to  the  mile. 
What  current  will  100  Daniell  cells  send  through  100  miles  of  such  wire,  if 
the  relays  have  a  resistance  of  150  ohms  each  and  the  cells  an  internal 
resistance  of  4  ohms  each  ?    (Assume  the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  to  be  1  volt.) 

7.  If  the  relays  of  the  preceding  problem  had  each  10,000  turns  of  wire 
in  their  coils,  how  many  ampere  turns  were  effective  in  magnetizing  their 
electro-magnets  ? 

8.  If  on  the  above  telegraph  line  sounders  having  a  resistance  of  3  ohms 
each  and  500  turns  were  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  relays,  how  many 
ampere  turns  would  be  effective  in  magnetizing  their  cores?  Why  then 
must  a  relay  be  a  high-resistance  electro-magnet? 

9.  If  the  earth's  magnetism  is  due  to  electric  currents  flowing  about  the 
surface,  do  these  currents  flow  from  east  to  west  or  from  west  to  east  ? 

Heating  Effects'  of  the  Electric  Current 
404.  Heat  developed  in  a  wire  by  an  electric  current.  Let  the 

terminals  of  a  bichromate  cell  be  touched  to  a  piece  of  No.  40  iron  or 
German  silver  wire  and  the  length  of  wire  between  these  terminals 
shortened  to  }  inch  or  less.  The  wire  will  be  heated  to  incandescence 
and  probably  melted. 

The  experiment  shows  that  just  as  in  the  charging  of  a  stor- 
age battery  the  energy  of  the  electric  current  was  transformed 
into  the  energy  of  chemical  separation,  so  here  in  the  passage  of 
the  current  through  the  wire  the  energy  of  the  electric  current 
is  transformed  into  heat  energy. 


ii 
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413.  Direction  of  induced  current.  Lenz's  law.  In  order  w 
find  the  direction  of  the  induced  curruat  in  the  expcriineiit  of  tlie  la«t 
paragraph,  let  the  termiaala  of  a  galvanic  oell  be  touched  for  an  instant 
to  the  terminals  A  and  B  (Fig.  323  j  of  the  galvaoometer,  the  cell  heing 
ahort-cireuited  by  a  few  feet  of  sm&ll  copper  wire  in  order  that  the  cur- 
rent Bent  throiigli  the  instrument  may  not  be  too  large.  Let  the  direction 
in  which  the  pointer  moves  when  the  current  enters,  say  at  /I ,  be  noted. 
This  will  at  once  show  in  what  direction  the  current  was  flowing  in 
the  coil  C  when  it  was  being  thrust  over  the  JV  pole  in  the  last  experi- 
ment. By  a  simple  application  to  C  of  the  right-hand  rule  (§  397, 
p.  300)  we  can  then  tell  which  was  the  N  and  which  the  S  face  of  the 
coil  when  the  induced  current  was  flowing  tiu-ough  it.  In  this  way  it 
will  be  found  that  if  the  coil  was  being  moved  past  the  N  pole  of  the 
magnet,  the  current  induced  in  it  was  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make 
the  lower  face  of  the  coil  an  JV  pol-e  during  the  downward  motion  and 
an  S  pole  during  the  upward  motion.  In  the  first  case  the  repulsion  of 
the  JVpole  of  the  magnet  and  the  JV  pole  of  the  coil  tended  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  coil  while  it  was  moving  from  a  to  b,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  JV  pole  of  the  magnet  end  the  S  pole  of  the  eoii  tended  to 
oppose  the  motion  while  it  vraa  moving  from  b  to  c.  In  the  second  case 
the  repulsion  of  the  two  W  poles  tended  to  opjjose  the  motion  between 
b  and  c,  and  the  attraction  between  the  JV  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the 
S  pole  of  the  coil  tended  to  oppose  the  upward  motion  from  6  to  a.  In 
tfuery  case,  therefore,  the  molimi  is  made  agaiimt  an  opposing  force. 

From  these  experiments,  and  others  like  them,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  law:  Whenever  a  current  is  induced  by  t?ie  relative 
motion  of  a  magnetie  field  and  a  conductor,  the  direction  of  the 
induced  current  i&  always  sv^h  as  to  set  up  a  magnetic  field  which 
opposes  the  motion.  This  is  Lenz's  law.  This  law  might  have 
been  predicted  at  once  from  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy ;  for  this  principle  tells  us  that  since  an  electric  current 
possesses  energy,  such  a  current  can  appear  only  through  the 
expenditure  of  mechanical  work  or  of  some  other  form  of  ene:^. 

414.  Cosditioa  necessary  for  an  induced  E.M.F.  Let  the  coil 

be  held  in  the  position  shown  in  Pig.  .'i24,  and  moved  hack  and  forth 
BO  that  its  motion  is  parulld  to  the  magnetic  Held,  i.e.  parallel  to  the 
lineJVS.     No  induced  current  will  be  observed. 
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By  experiments  of  this  aort  it  is  found  that  an  E.M.F.  la 
induced  in  a  coil  only  wken  t/ie  motion  takes  place  in  such  a 
L  way  as  to  change  the  total  number  of  mag- 

^Sr-j^^f^y^      Ji^iic  lines  of  force  which  are  inclosed  by 
|;~^  nf^^  ^'^^  ''"*'■    '-''''  ^  state  this  rale  in  more  gen- 

eral form,  an  E.M.F.  is  induced  in  any  ele- 
li       J  U  ijietd  of  a  condibctor  when,  and  only  when, 

V__--^  that  element  is  moving  in  such  a  way  as  to 

FiQ.  S'24.    Currents     cut  magnetic  lines  of  force?- 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  rule  is  included  in  the  second, 
for  whenever  the  number  o£  lines  of  force 
which  pass  through  a  coil  changes,  some  Unes  of  force  muat  cut 
across  the  coil  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  or  vice  versa. 

In  the  preceding  statement  we  have  used  the  expression 
"  induced  E.M.F,"  instead  of  "  induced  current "  for  the  reason 
that  whether  or  not  a  continuous  current  flows  in  a  conductor 
in  which  an  E.M.F.  {i.a  a  pressure  tending  to 
produce  a  current)  exists,  depends  simply  on 
whether  or  not  the  conductor  is  a  portion  of 
a  closed  electrical  circuit.  In  our  experiment 
the  portion  of  the  wire  in  which  the  E.M.F. 
was  being  generated  by  its  passage  across  the 
lines  of  force  running  from  JV to  5  was  a  part  Fic.325.  E.M.F. 
of  such  a  closed  circuit,  and  hence  a  current  induced  when  a 
resulted.  If  we  had  moved  a  straight  con-  straight  couduo- 
duetor  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  32  5,  the  E-MJ".  ^^j^  jj^^g 
would  have  been  induced  precisely  as  before; 
but  since  the  circuit  would  then  have  been  open,  the  only  eBfect 
of  this  E.M.F.  would  have  been  to  establish  a  P.D.  between  the 

^  It  A  BtroDg  electro-iTiEignet  is  available  these  experiments  are  more  iDstrnctlve 
if  performed,  not  with  a  eoll,  as  in  Fig.  334,  but  with  a  straight  rod  (Fig.  32B)  to 
theanda  of  which  are  attached  wiree  leading  to  a  galranometer.  WheneTer  the 
rod  moves  parallel  to  the  tines  of  ma^etlc  tores  there  will  be  no  defleetlon,  bat 
wbeaevet  it  ;iiovea  acrasH  the  Hues  the  galvanometer  needle  will  move  at  ouce. 
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ends  o£  the  wire,  i.e.  to  cause  a  positive  charge  to  appear  at  one 
of  its  ends  and  a  negative  charge  at  the  other,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  batt*ry  causes  positive  and 
negative  chargea  to  appear  on  the  terminals  of  the  battery  when 
it  is  on  open  circuit. 

415.  Strength  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  The  strength  of  an 
induced  E.M.F.  is  found  to  depend  simply  upon  flie  number  of 
lines  of  force  cut  per  second  by  the  conductor,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  coO,  upon  the  rate  of  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
which  pass  through  the  coiL  The  strength  of  the  current 
which  flows  is  then  given  by  Ohm's  law ;  i.e.  it  is  equal  to  the 
induced  E.M.F.  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The 
number  of  lines  of  force  which  the  conductor  cuts  per  second 
may  always  be  determined  if  we  know  the  velocity  of  the  con- 
ductor and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  through  which 
it  moves.  For  it  will  he  remembered  that  according  to  the 
convention  of  §  314,  p.  232,  a  field  of  unit  strength  is  said  to 
contain  one  line  of  force  per  square  centimeter,  a  field  of  1000 
units  strength,  1000  lines  per  square  centimeter,  etc.  In  a  con- 
ductor which  is  cutting  lines  at  the  rate  of  100,000,000  per 
second  there  is  an  induced  KM.F.  of  1  volt.  The  reason  that 
we  used  a  coil  of  SOO  turns  instead  of  a  single  turn  in  the 
experiment  of  §  412  was  that  by  thus  making  the  conductor  in 
which  the  current  was  to  be  induced  cut  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  magnet  500  times  instead  of  once,  we  obtained  500  times 
as  strong  an  induced  E.M.F.,  and  therefore  500  times  as  strong 
a  current  for  a  given  resistance  in  the  circuit. 

416.  The  dynamo  rule.  Since  we  found  that  reversing  the 
direction  in  which  a  conductor  is  cuttmg  lines  of  force  reverses 
also  the  direction  of  the  induced  E.M.F.,  we  learn  that  a  fixed 
relation  exists  between  these  two  directions  and  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  Unea.  What  this  relation  is  may  be  obtained  easily 
from  Lenz's  law.  Wlien  the  conductor  was  moving  upward 
(Fig.  324)  the  current  flowed  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose 
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FiQ.  gaa.  TIib  djuamo 


the  motion,  ie.  so  as  to  make  the  lower  face  of  the  coil  an  S  pole. 
Thia  meana  that  in  the  portioQ  of  the  coiiduotor  between  JVand 
S,  where  the  E.M.F,  was  heing  generated, 
its  direction  waa  from  back  to  front,  Le. 
toward  the  reader  {see  arrow,  F^.  325). 
We  therefore  set  up  the  following  rule, 
which  will  be  found  to  apply  in  every 
case :  Let  tlie  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
(Fig.  326)  point  in  the  direction  of  the  \ 
"""  magnetic  lines,  and  tlu  thumb  in  the  di- 

rection in  which  tJie  conductor  is  cutting  tJtese  lines;  then  tite 
■middle  finger,  held  at  right  angles  to  both  thumb  and  forefinger, 
will  point  in  the  direction  of  the  induced  current.  This  is  known 
aa  the  dynamo  rule. 

417.  Currents  induced  in  rotating  coils.   Let  a  400  or  5m  tam 

coil  o£  No.  28  copper  wire  lie  made  small  enough,  to  rotate  between  the 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  and  let  it  be  connected  into  the  circuit 
of  B,  simple  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  precisely  as  in  Fig.  323.  Start- 
ing with  the  coil  in  the  position  o£  Fig.  327,  let  it  be  rotated  suddenly 
from  left  to  right  through  180°.  A  strong  deflection  of  the  galranora- 
eter  will  be  observed.  Let  it  be  rotated  through  the  nest  180°  back  to 
thestartiug  point.  An  inverse  deflection 
will  be  obaerred. 

The  arrangement  is  a  dynamo  in 
miniature.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  revolution  the  wires  on  the  right 
side  of  the  loop  wei-e  cutting  the 
lines  of  force  in  one  direction,  while 
the  wirea  on  the  left  side  wei^e  cut- 
ting them  in  the  opposite  direction.  Direction  of 
Hence  a  current  was  heing  gener-  '"«"«' id"  '"^ 
ated  down  on  the  right  side  of  the 

coil  and  up  on  the  left  side  (see  dynamo  rule).  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  currents  flow  around  the  coil  in  the  same  direction. 


Fio.  327 


induced 
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The  induced  current  is  strongest  when  the  coil  is  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  328,  because  there  the  lines  of  force  are  being 
cut  most  rapidly.  Just  as  the  coil  is  moving  into  or  out  of  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  327,  it  is  moving  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force,  and  hence  no  current  is  induced,  since  no  lines  of  force 
are  being  cut.  As  the  coil  moves  through  the  last  180°  of  its 
revolution  both  sides  are  cutting  the  same  lines  of  force  as 
before,  but  they  are  cutting  them  in  an  opposite  direction; 
hence  the  current  generated  during  this  half  is  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  of  the  first  half.^ 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Under  what  conditions  may  an  electric  current  be  produced  by  a 
magnet? 

2.  A  coil  is  thrust  over  the  S  pole  of  a  magnet  Is  the  direction  of  the 
induced  current  clockwise  or  counter  clockwise  as  you  look  down  upon 
the  pole  ? 

8.  State  Lenz's  law,  and  show  how  it  follows  from  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy. 

4. 'If  the  coil  of  a  D'Arsonval  galvanometer  is  set  to  swinging  while  the 
circuit  through  the  coil  is  open,  it  will  continue  to  swing  for  a  long  time ; 
but  if  the  coil  is  short-circuited,  it  will  come  to  rest  after  a  very  few  oscil- 
lations. Why?  (The  experiment  may  easily  be  tried.  Remember  that 
currents  are  induced  in  the  moving  coil.    Apply  Lenz's  law.) 

5.  A  ship  having  an  iron  mast  is  sailing  east.  In  what  direction  is  the 
E.M.F.  induced  in  the  mast  by  the  earth's  magnetic  field  ?  If  a  wire  is 
brought  from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  its  bottom,  no  current  will  flow  through 
the  circuit.    Why  ? 

6.  When  a  wire  is  cutting  lines  of  force  at  the  rate  of  100,000,000  per 
second,  there  is  induced  in  it  an  E.M.F.  of  one  volt.  A  certain  dynamo 
armature  has  50  coils  of  6  loops  each  and  makes  600  revolutions  per  minute. 
Each  wire  cuts  2,000,000  lines  of  force  twice  in  a  revolution.  What  is  the 
E.M.F.  developed  ? 

7.  If  a  coil  of  wire  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the  earth's  field,  an 
alternating  current  is  set  up  in  it.  In  what  position  is  the  coil  when  the 
current  changes  direction  ? 

1  A  laboratory  experiment  on  the  principles  of  induction  should  be  performed 
at  about  this  point.    See,  for  example,  Experiment  36  of  the  authors'  manual. 
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Dynamos 


418.  A  simple  alternating-current  dynamo.    The   simplest 

form  of  commercial  dyuamo  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire  so  arranged 
as  to  rotate  continuously  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet  (Fig.  329). 


Fte.  S2B.   Ring-wound  armature 

In  order  to  make  the  magnetic  field  in  wliich  the  conductor  is 
moved  as  strong  as  possible,  the  coil  is  wound  upon  an  iron  core  C. 
This  greatly  increases  the  total  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 


force  which  pass  between  N  and  S,  for  the  core  offers  an  iron 

path,  as  shown  in  Fig.  330,  instead  of  an  air  path  from  N\x>  S. 

The  rotating  part,  consisting  of  the  coil  with  its  core,  is  called 

the  aTmahiTt.    If  the  coil  is  wound  in  the  manner  shown  in 
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F^s.  329  and  330,  the  armature  is  said  to  be  of  the  ririff  type; 
if  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  331  and  332,  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  drum  type.  The  latter  form  of  winding  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  modern  machines. 

One  end  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  the  insulated  metal  ring  S, 
which  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  shaft  of  the  armature  and  there- 
fore rotates  with  it,  while  the  other  end  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  a 
second  ring  B'.  The  brushes  &  and  &',  which  constitute  the  termin- 
als of  the  external  circuit,  are  always  in  contact  with  these  ringa 

As  the  coil  rotates  an  induced  alternating  current  passes 
through  the  circuit.  Tliis  current  reverses  direction  as  often  as 
the  coil  passes  throng  the  position  shown  in  Figs.  330  and  332, 
ia  the  position  in  which  the  conductors  are  moving  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force ;  for  at  tliia  instant  the  conductors  which  have 
been  moving  up  begin  to  move  down,  and  those  which  have  been 
moving  down  begin  to  move  up.  The  current  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum value  when  the  coils  are  moving  tluough  a  position  90° 
farther  on  than  that  shown  in 
the  figures,  for  then  the  lines 
of  force  are  being  cut  most 
rapidly  by  the  conductors  on 
both  sides  of  the  coiL 

419.  The  multipolar  alternator. 
For  most  commercial  purposes  it 
ia  found  desirable  to  have  120  or 
more  alternations  of  current  per 
second.  Thiscouldnotlieattained 
easily  with  two-pole  machines  lil 
those  sketched  in  Figs.  329  to  33 
Hencs  commercial  alternators  a 
usually  built  with  a  large  number  of  poles  alternately  JV  and  S,  arranged 
aronnd  the  circumference  of  a.  circle  in  tlie  manner  shown  in  Fig.  333. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  through 
the  iron.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  coils  which  are  passing  beneath  north 
poles  have  induced  CTirrents  set  up  in  them  the  direction  of  which  is 
0p{)0Bite  to  that  of  the  currents  which  are  induced  in  the  conductors 


FiQ.  833.    Diagram  of  animating- 
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which  are  passing  beneath  the  south  poles.  Since,  however,  the  direc- 
tion of  winding  of  tlie  armature  coils  changes  between  each  two  poles, 
all  the  inductive  effects  of  all 
the  poles  are  added  together 
in  the  coil  and  constitute  at 
any  instant  one  single  current 
flowing  around  the  complete 
circuit  in  the  maimer  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  in  the  dia- 
gram This  current  r 
direction  at  the  instaut  at 
which  all  the  coils  pass  the 
midn  ly  points  between  the 
A  and  S  poles.  The  n 
lit  ilternationa  per 
equal  to  the  number  of  poles 
multiplied  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  second.  The 
I  usually  excited  by  a  direct 


FiQ.  334.  AltemaUng- 
field  magnets  N  and  ^'  of  such  a  dynami 


current  from  some  other  si 
cial  alternator. 


Fig.  334  represents  a  modem  cominer- 


420.  The  principle  of  the  commutator.    By  the  use  of  a 

BO-colled  commutator  it  is  possible  to  ti'ansform  a  current  which 
is  alternating  iu  the  coils  of  the  armature  to  one  which  always 
flows  in  the  same  direction  through  the  external  portion  of  the 
circuit.  The  simplest  possible 
form  of  such  a  commutator  is 
shown  in  Fig.  335.  It  consists 
of  a  single  metallic  ring  which. 
is  split  into  two  ec[ual  insulated 
Bemicircular  segments  a  and  c. 
One  end  of  the  rotating  coil  is 
soldered  to  one  of  these  semi- 
circles,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
other  semicircle.  Brushes  h  and  b'  are  set  in  such  positioas  that 
they  lose  contact  with  one  semicircle  and  make  contact  with  the 
other  at  tlie  instant  at  which  the  current  changes  direction  m 
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the  armature.  The  current  therefore  always  passes  out  to  the 
external  circuit  through  the  same  hmsh.  While  a  cun'ent  from 
such  a  coil  and  commutator  as  tliat  shown  in  the  figure  would 
always  flow  in  the  same  direction  through  the  external  cir- 
cuit, it  would  be  of  a  pulaatiog  rather  than  a  steady  character, 
for  it  would  rise  to  a  inaximum  and  fall  again  to  zero  twice 
during  each  complete  revolution  of  the  armature.  This  effect  is 
avoided  in  the  commercial  direct-current  dynamo  by  building  a 
commutator  of  a  large  number  of  8^raenb^  instead  of  two,  and 
connecting  each  to  a  portion  of 
the  armature  coil  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  336. 

421.  The  ring-armature  direct- 
current  dynamo.  Fig.  336  is  a 
diagram  illustrating  the  construe^ 
tion  of  a  commercial  two-pole 
(Urect^current  dynamo  of  the  ring- 
armature  type.  The  figure  repre- 
sents an  end  view-  of  a  core  like  that  shown  in  Fig,  329, 
The  coil  is  wound  continuously  around  the  core,  each  segment 
being  connected  to  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  commutator, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  At  a  given  instant  currents 
are  being  induced  in  the  same  direction  in  all  the  conductors 
on  the  outside  of  the  core  on  the  left  half  of  the  armature. 
The  cross  on  these  conductors,  representing  the  tail  of  a  retreat- 
ing arrow,  is  to  indicate  that  these  currents  flow  away  from  the 
reader.  No  E.M.F.'s  are  induced  in  the  conductors  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ring,  since  these  conductors  cut  no  lines  of  force 
(see  Fig.  330);  nor  are  currents  induced  in  the  conductors 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ring  where  the  motion  is  par- 
allel to  the  magnetic  Unes.  The  addition  of  all  these  similarly 
directed  currents  in  the  various  convolutions  of  the  continuous 
coil  on  the  left  .lide  of  the  ring  constitutes  one  single  current 
flowing  upward  through  this  coil  toward  the  brush  6  (see  arrows). 


Fia.336.  Tw<i-pol6 direct-current 
dynamo  with  ring  i 
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On  the  nght  half  of  the  ring,  on  the  other  hand,  the  induced 
carrents  ate  all  in  the  opposite  direction,  ie.  toward  the  reader, 
Bince  the  conductors  are  here  all 
moving  up  instead  of  down.    The 
dot  in  the  middle  of  these  con- 
ductors repreaenta  the  head  of  an 
approaching  arrow.    The  summa- 
tion of  these  currents  constitutes 
one  single   current  also  flowing 
upward  in  the  right  half  of  the 
coU  toward  the  hmsh  b.    These 
F.a.337.  Four-pole  direct^urrent    two  currents  from  the' two  halves 
dTiiania,  rmg-armBture  type 

oi  the  ring  pass  out  at  6  through 
the  external  circuit  and  back  at  b'.  This  condition  always  ex- 
ists, no  matter  how  fast  the  rotation ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  each  loop  rotates  into  the  position  where  the  direction  of  its 
current  reverses,  it  passes  a  brush  and  therefore  at  once  becomes 
a  part  of  the  circuit  on  the  other  half  of  the  ring  where  the 
currents  are  all  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  the  machine  is  of  the  four-pole  type,  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  337,  the  currents  flow  toward  two  neutral  points,  or  poiota 
of  no  induction  (see  p,  Fig.  337),  instead  of  toward  one,  as  in 
two-pole  macliiues.  Hence  there  are  four  brushes,  two  positive 
and  two  negative,  as  in  the  figure. 
Since  the  two  positive  and  the  two 
negative  brushes  are  connected  as 
shown,  both  sets  of  currents  flow  off 
to  the  external  circuit  on  a  single 
wire.  The  figure  with  its  arrows  will 
explain  completely  the  generation 
of  currents  by  a  four-pole  machine. 

422.  The flmm-annature direct-current 
djnumo.  Tlie  drum-wound  armature,  sY 
aa  advantage  over  the  r 


Fi(i.  338.    The  direct-current 
dynamo,  dnim  winding 

>wn  in  section  tu  Fig.  338,  has 
that,  while  the  oonductora  on 


the  inside  of  the  latter  nereT  cut  lines  of  force  and  are,  therefore, 
always  idle,  in  the  former  all  of  tlie  conductors  ara  cutting  linea  of 
force  except  when  thej  are 
passing  the  neutral  points. 
In  theory,  however,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  drum  armature 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of theringarmature.  Alithe 
conductors  on  the  left  side 
of  the  line  connecting  the 
brushes  (see  Fig.  3U3)  carry 
induced  currents  which 
flow  iu  one  direction,  while 
all  the  conductors  on  the 
riglit  side  of  this  lino  have 
opposite  currents  induced  in 
them.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, in  tracing  out  the  con- 
nections 1,  li,  2,  S„  3,  3„ 
etc.,  o£  Fig.  338  (the  dotted  lines  representing  connections  at  the  back 
of  the  drum),  that  the  coil  is  so  wound  about  the  drum  that  the  cur- 
rents in  both  halves  are  always  flowing  toward  one  brush  6,  from  which 
they  are  led  to  the  external  circuit.  Fig.  338  sliows  a  typical  modern 
four^ole  generator,  and  Fig.  340  the  corresponding  drum-wound  arma- 
ture. Fig. SSI,  p.  335,  illustrates  nicely  the  method  of  winding  such 
in  armature,  each  coil  beginning  on 
ine  segment  of  the  commutator  and 
Tiding  on  the  adjacent  segment. 


Holtier-Cabot  four-polo  direct- 
current  generator 


423.  Series,  shunt,  and  com- 
pound-wound dynamos.    In  di- 
Fio.  S40.  HolKrer-Cabot  armature  .  .  ■.         ii      i?  u 

rect^cunent  macmnes  the  field 

magnet  ^S  is  excited  by  the  current  which  the  dynamo  itself 
produces.  In  the  so-called  skunt-ipound  machiues  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  current  is  led  off  from  the  brushes  through  a  great 
many  turns  of  fine  wire  which  BDcircIa  the  core  of  the  maguet, 
while  the  re'^t  of  the  current  flows  through  the  external  circuit 
(see  Fig.  341).  In  the  so-called  series  dtpiaino  (Fig.  342)  the 
whole  of  the  current  is  carried  through  a  few  turns  of  coarse 
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wire  which  encircle  the  field  magnets.  Theae  turns  are  then 
in  series  with  the  external  circuit.  In  the  compound-wouTid 
machiTie  (Fig.  343)  there  is  hoth  a  series  and  a  shunt  coiL  By 
this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  constant  poten- 
tial difference  between  the  brushes,  no  matter  how  much  the 


.   Theshuiit-  Fig. 342.    Theseriea-      Fia.S43.  Thecompound- 

woun<]  (iynanio  wound  dynamo  wound  djnamo 

resistance  of  the  external  circuit  may  be  varied.  Hence,  for  pur- 
poses in  which  a  varying  current  is  demanded,  as  in  incandes- 
cent lighting,  the  operation  of  street  cars,  etc,  compound-wound 
dynamos  are  almost  exclusively  used. 

In  all  these  types  of  selt-exciting  machines  there  is  enough 
residual  magnetism  left  in  the  iron  cores  after  stopping  to  start 
feeble  induced  currents  when  started  up  again.  These  currents 
immediately  increase  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  so 
the  machine  quickly  builds  up  its  current  until  the  limit  of  mag- 
netization is  reached. 

For  incandescent  electric  lighting  it  is  customary  to  use  a 
dynamo  of  the  compound  type  which  gives  a  P.D,  between  its 
"mains"  of  either  110  or  220  volts.  The  lamps  are  always 
arranged  in  parallel  between  these  mains,  as  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  343.  In  arc  lighting  a  s«rifS-wound  dynamo  is  usually 
used,  and  the  lamps  are  almost  invariably  arranged  in  series, 
as  in  Fig.  342.    About  50  lamps  are  commonly  fed  by  one 
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machine.  This  requires  a  dynamo  capable  of  producing  a  volt- 
age of  2500  volts,  sijice  each  lamp  requires  a  pressure  of  about 
50  volta,  Slnea  an  arc  light  usually  requires  a  current  of  10 
amperes,  such  a  dynamo  must  furnish  10  amperes  at  2500  volts. 
The  power  is  therefore  10  x  2500  =  25,000  watts.  The  dynamo 
must  therefore  have  an  activity  of  25  kilowatts,  or  about  33.5 
horse  power. 

QUESTIOITS  AKD  PROBLSHS 

1.  A  multipolar  alternator  huE  20  poles  and  rotates  200  tiraes  per  minute. 
How  maoy  alteroa Lions  per  seciiiiil  will  be  produced  in  the  circuit:' 

a.  Two  succesaiye  coils  on  the  Brnmtare  of  a  multipolar  alternator  ara 
cuttitig  lines  of  force  which  run  in  opposite  directions.  How  does  it  happen 
tbaC  tbe  currents  generated  flow  through  the  wires  in  the  same  direction  ? 
(Fig.  833.) 

8.  Explain  bow  an  alternating  current  in  the  armature  is  transformed 
Into  a  unidirectional  current  in  the  external  circuit. 

4.  With  tbe  aid  of  tbe  djTiamo  rule  explain  why,  in  Fig.  337,  the  current 
In  the  conductors  under  tlia  south  poles  is  moving  toward  the  observer,  and 
that  In  the  conductors  under  tbe  north  poles  awaj  from  Uie  observer.  Flzptalu 
In  a  similar  way  tbe  directions  of  tbe  aTTows  in  Figs.  836  and  338. 

5.  Explain  why  the  bniehes  in  Fig.  337  touch  the  commutator  in  the 
positions  shown  rather  than  at  some  other  points. 

6.  If  a  direct-current  machine  of  tbe  same  general  type  as  that  shown 
Id  Fig.  337  had  twelve  poles,  how  many  brushes  would  be  needed  on  the 


'  7.  A  ring  armature  which  develops  the  same  E.U.F.  aa  a  drum  arma- 
ture has  nearly  twice  Ba  much  wire  and  therefore  nearly  twice  aa  much 
resistance.    Why? 

8.  If  a  series-wound  dynamo  is  running  at  a  constant  speed,  what  effect 
will  be  produced  on  the  strength  of  the  field  magnets  by  diminishing  the 
external  lesislance  and  thus  increasing  the  current  ?  What  will  tie  the  effect 
on  the  E.M.F.  ?  (Remember  that  the  ^vhole  current  goes  around  the  field 
magnets.) 

B.  If  a  shunt  dynamo  ia  run  at  ronstant  speed,  what  effect  will  be 
produced  on  tlie  strength  of  the  field  naagnets  by  I'educing  tbe  external  k- 
sistance?  What  effect  will  this  have  on  tbe  E.M.F.  ?  (Remember  that 
reducing  the  external  teaistance  causes  a  smaller  fi-action  of  the  current  t« 
flow  through  the  shunt.) 

10.  In  on  incandea cent-lighting  system  the  lamps  are  connected  in  parallel 
across  the  mains.    Every  lamp  which   ia  turned  on,  then,  diminishes  Uis. 
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external  reBiataiice.    Explain  from  a.  consideration  of  Problema  8  and  0  why 
a  compound -wound  dynamo  keeps  the  P.D.  between  the  maicH  coustAnL 

11.  Single  dynamos  often  operate  as  many  as  10,000  incandescent  lamps 
at  no  volts.    If  these  lamps  are  all  arranged  in  parallel  and  each  requires 

it  of  .5  ampere,  what  is  the  total  currant  furnished  by  the  dynamo  ? 
What  is  the  activity  of  the  machine  in  kilowatts  and  in  horse  power? 

12.  How  maaj   llO-volt  lamps  can  bo  lightuil  by  a  la.OOO-kilowait 
generator  ? 

The  Principle  of  the  Electric  Motor 

421  Effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  a  wire  bearing  a  current. 

Let  a  vertical  wire  ab  be  rigidly  attached  to  a  horizontal  wire  gh,  and  let 
the  latter  be  supported  by  a  ring  or  other  metallic  support,  in  the  manner 
+  shown  in  Fig.  34j,  so  that  ab  is  free  to  oscillate  about 
gh  as  an  asis.  Let  the  lower  enil  of  ab  dip  into  a.  trough 
of  mercury.  When  a  magnet  is  held  in  the  position 
shown  and  a  current  from  a  Leclancbfi  or  bichromate 
cell  is  sent  through  the  wire  in  the  direction  indicated, 
s  will  instantly  move  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrowy,  viz.  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  fores. 
Lot  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
wire  be  reversed.  The  direction  of  the 
force  acting  on  the  wire  will  be  found  to 
be  reversed  also. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  a  loire 

carrying  a  current  in  a  magnetic  Jidd 

Fra.  344.   The  principle  oC      tends  to  move  in  a  direction  at  riffht 

^    '"°°    ^  angles  both  to  the  direction  of  thejidd 

and  to  the  direction  of  the  current.    The  relation  between  the 

direction  of  the  magnetic  lines,  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 

the  directioii  of  the  force,  is  often  remembered  by  means  of 

the  following  rule,  known  as  the  motor  rule.    It  differs  from  the 

dynamo  rule  only  in  that  it  is  applied  to  the  fingers  of  the  left 

hand  instead  of  to  those  of  the  right.    l£t  the  forefi-ager  of 

the  left  hand  point  in  the  directiou  o/  tite  Tuaqn^lic  lines  of  font 

and  ihe  middle  finger  m  tJie  dtTectioTt  oj  tka  cuttwI.  aerWl  ftw<«i.qfc 


F 

ike  wire; 
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thwnib  wUl  then  ^int  in  the  direction  of  the 
mechanical  force  acting  to  move   the  wire  (see  Fig,  344). 

485.  The  electric  motor.  The  electric  motor  la  a  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  preceding  experiment.  In  construc- 
tion the  motor  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  dynamo. 
To  analyze  the  operation  as  a  motor  of  such  a  machine  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  336,  suppose  a  current  from  au  outside  source  is 
first  sent  aroimd  the  coils  of  the  field  magnets  and  then  into  the 
armature  at  b'.  Here  it  wdl  divide  and  flow  through  all  the  cou- 
ductora  on  the  left  half  of  the  ring  in  one  direction,  and  through 
all  those  on  the  right  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  in 
accordance  witli  the  motor  rule,  all  the  conductors  on  the  left 
side  are  urged  upward  by  the  influence  of  the  field,  and  all 
those  on  the  right  aide  are  urged  downward.  The  armature  will 
therefore  b^n  to  rotate,  and  this  rotation  will  continue  so  long 
as  the  current  is  sent  in  at  i*  and  out  at  h.  For  as  fast  as  coils 
pass  either  b  or  &',  the  direction  of  the  current  flowing  through 
them  changes,  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  force  acting 
on  them  changes.  The  left  half  is  therefore  always  urged  up 
and  the  right  half  down.  The  greater  the  strength  of  the  current, 
the  greater  the  force  acting  to  produce  rotation. 

K  the  armature  is  of  the  drum  type  (Fig.  338),  the  conditions 
are  not  essentially  different.  For,  as  may  be  seen  by  following 
out  the  windings,  the  current  entering  at  b'  will  flow  through  all 
the  conductors  in  the  left  half  in  one  direction  and  through 
those  on  the  right  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  com- 
mutator keeps  these  conditions  always  fulfilled.  The  analysis 
of  the  operation  of  a  four-pole  dynamo  (Fig.  337)  as  a  motor  is 
equally  simple, 

426.  Stteet-car  motora.  Electric  street  cara  are  nearly  all  operated  by 
direot-current  BerieB-wound  motors  placed  under  the  cara  and  attached 
by  geara  to  the  aslea.  Fig.  345  sho-ws  a  typical  four-pole  atreet-oar 
motor.  The  two  upper  field  polea  are  raised  with  thuj  casa  -«\i!KQ.'*« 
motor  ifl  opened  for  inspection,  as  inthe&guie.   T\iftC'QY^«iA''\&'SP'°*-''*^ 
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supplied  bj  oompound-vouDd  dyuanios  which  maintain  a  conatant 
potential  of  about  500  volts  between  the  trolley,  or  third  rail,  and  the 
ti'aok  which 
the  retnrn  circuit.  The 
cars  are  always  operated 
in  parallel,  as  shown  i] 
Fig.  346.  In  a  few  in 
Btancea  street  ears  ar 
operated  upon  alter- 
nating, instead  of  upon 
direct-current,  circuits, 
la  Eucb  casea  the  mo- 
tors are  essentially  the 
same  ba  direct-current 
series-wound  motors 
the  field  ma^- 


Fio.  346.  Bailwa;  motor,  npper  field  raJsed 


for  since  in  such  a  machine  the  current  must 

nets  at  the  same  time  that  it  reverses  in  the  armature,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  armature  ia  always  impelled  to  rotate  ia  one  direction, 
whether  it  is  supplied  with  a  direct  or  with  an  alternating  current. 

TnllesWire  orSnf.BaU 


Track 

Fio.  340.   Street-car  cir 

427.  BackE.M.F.  in  motors.  When  an  armature  is  set  into 
rotation  by  sending  a  current  from  some  outside  source  through 
it,  its  coils  move  through  a  magnetic  field  as  truly  as  if  the 
rotation  were  produced  by  a  steam  engine,  as  is  the  caae  in 
running  a  dynamo.  An  induced  current,  or  better,  an  induced 
RM.F.,  is  therefore  set  up  by  this  rotation.  In  other  words, 
while  the  machine  ia  acting  as  a  motor,  it  is  also  acting 
dynamo.  The  direction  of  the  induced  RM.F.  due  to  this  dynamo 
effect  will  be  seen  from  Leuz's  law,  or  from  a  consideration  of 
the  dynamo  and  motor  rules,  to  be  opposite  to  the  outside  PJ). 
which  ia  cauaicg  current  to  jaaa  t\iTQ\i!^  ti&ft  o^Syist.   The  faM^r 
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rotates,  the  faster  the  lines  of  force  are  cut,  and  hence 
i-jia  gitun-er  the  value  of  this  so-called  hack  M.M.F.  If  the  motor 
■were  doing  no  work,  the  speed  of  rotation  woidd  increase  until 
the  back  E.M.F.  reduced  the  current  to  a  value  simply  sufficient 
to  overcome  friction.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  general 
the  faster  the  motor  goes,  the  less  the  current  which  passes 
through  its  armature,  for  this  curreut  is  alwaya  due  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  P.D.  applied  at  the  bruahea, — 500  volts  in 
the  case  of  trolley  cars,  —  and  the  back  E.M.F,  When  the  motor 
is  starting  the  back  E.M.F.  is  zero,  and  hence,  if  tlie  full  500 
volts  were  applied  to  the  brushes,  the  current  sent  through 
would  be  so  large  as  to  ruin  the  armature  through  overheating. 
To  prevent  this  each  car  is  furnished  with  a  "  starting  box,"  which 
consists  of  resistance  coils  which  the  motorman  throws  into 
series  with  the  motor  on  starting,  and  throws  out  again  gradu- 
ally as  the  speed  increases  and  the  back  E.M.F.  consequently 
idses.* 

QUESTIONS   AHD  PROBLEMS 


^^ 


1.  A  current  is  flowing  fro 

n  t.-.p  t 

Q  bottom 

11  a  vertical  wire 

In  what 

direction  will  the  wire  tend  t 

on  Bcco 

nt  of  the  earUi' 

magnetic 

8.  If  a  current  is  sent  into  tlie  armature  of  Fig.  3SS  at  h',  and  taken  oat 
Hit  6,  which  way  will  the  armature  revolve? 

5.  When  an  electric  fan  ia  first  started  the  current  through  it  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  after  the  fan  has  attained  its  noiina!  epeed.    Why  ? 

i.  If  in  the  machine  of  Fig.  837  a  cun'eut  is  sent  in  on  tlie  wire  marked 
+,  what  will  be  the  direction  of  rotation  ? 

B.  Would  an  armature  wound  on  a  wooden  core  bo  as  effective  as  one 
made  of  the  same  number  of  turns  wound  on  an  iron  core  1 

6.  Will  It  take  more  work  to  rotate  a  dynamo  armature  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  olosed  than  when  It  is  open  ?   WTiy  ? 

7.  Show  that  if  the  reverse  of  Lenz's  lavf  were  true,  a  motor  0[ice  started 
would  run  of  itaelf  and  do  work,  i.e.  It  would  furnish  a  case  of  perpetual 
moUoit. 

'  lUs  dltcUBSiun  should  be  (oUowed  by  a  laboratory  ezperimeut  inLtb««:<i^ 
of  a  small  electric  motor  or  dynamo.    See,  tor  Biam5\6,'e.i.^'cUiiOTS.'&»»-^  "*■ 
QiB  anlhorj'  manual. 
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8.  Why  does  it  taka  twice  as  much  work  to  keep  a  dyiiama  ronnlne 
wlien  11)00  lights  are  on  tlie  circuit  a.3  wlien  onl^  600  ate  turned  on  ? 

B.  Eiplain  why  a  Beriea-wound  motor  can  run  either  on  a  direct  or  an 
alternating  circuit. 

10.  If  the  pressure  appiled  at  the  terminaia  of  a  motor  is  600  volts,  and 
the  hack  presanre,  when  running  at  full  speed,  Is  450  volts,  what  is  the 
current  flowing  tlirougli  the  armature,  its  resistance  being  10  oluns  ? 


Principlb  of  the  Induction  Coil  and  Transformer 

428,  Currents  induced  by  varying  the  strength  of  a  magnetic 
field.  Let  about  500  turns  of  No.  2B  copper  wiie  ba  wound  around 
one  end  of  an  iron  core,  as  in  Fig.  347,  and  connected  to  the  circuit  of 
a  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  like  that  described  in  §356.  Let  about 
500  more  turns  be  wrapped  about  another  portion  of  the  core  and 
connected  Into  the  circuit 
of  two  bichromate  or  dry 
cells.  When  tlie  key  K  is 
closed  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  will  indicate 
that  a  temporary  current 
Las  been  induced  in  one 
directiou  through  the  coil 
s,  and  when  it  is  opened 
an  equal  hut  opposite  deflection  will  indicate  au  equal  current  flowing 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  induction 
coil  and  the  transformer.  The  coil  p,  wliich  ia  connected  to 
the  soiirce  of  the  currentj  is  called  the  primari/  coil,  and  the 
coil  s,  in  which  the  cui-rents  are  induced,  is  called  the  sectrndary 
coil.  Causing  lines  of  force  to  spring  into  existence  inside  of 
s — in  other  words,  magnetizing  the  space  inside  of  s— baa  caused 
an  induced  current  to  flow  in  s ;  and  demagnetizing  the  space 
inside  of  s  has  also  induced  a  current  in  s  in  accordance  witii 
the  general  prmciple  stated  in  §  414,  p.  314,  that  any  change 
Ml  the  numher  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  which  thread  through 
a  coil  induces  a  current  in  liie  coil.    We  may  think  of  the  lines 


Fig.  347.  Induction  of  current  by  magnetizing 
and  demagnetizing  an  ii 
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■which  suddenly  appear  ■withiu  the  iron  core  upon  magnetization 
as  apriuging  from  without  across  the  loops  into  the  corSj  and 
as  sprir^ng  back  again  upon  demagnetization,  thua  cutting  the 
loops  while  moving  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  cases. 

429.  Direction  of  the  induced  turreat.  I^nz's  law,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  followed  from  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  energy,  enables  us  to  predict  at  once  the  direction  of  the 
induced  currents  in  the  above  experiments;  and  an  observation 
of  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  enables  us  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  predictions.  Consider  first  the  case  in  which 
the  primary  circuit  is  made  and  the  core  thus  magnetized. 
According  to  Lenz'a  law,  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary 
circuit  must  be  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  change 
which  is  being  produced  by  the  primary  current,  Le.  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  tend  to  magnetize  the  core  oppositely  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  being  magnetized  by  the  primary.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  induced  current  in  the  secondary 
must  encircle  the  core  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  primary  current  encircles  it.  We  learn,  therefore, 
that  on  making  the  current  in  the  primary  the  current  induced 
in  the  secondary  is  opposite  in  diTection  to  that  in  the  primary. 

When  the  current  in  the  primary  is  broken,  the  magnetic 
field  created  by  the  primary  tends  to  die  out.  Hence,  by  Lenz's 
law,  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  must  be  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  tend  to  oppose  t!iis  process  of  demagnetization,  i.e. 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  magnetize  the  core  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  magnetized  by  the  decaying  current  in  the 
primary.  Therefore,  at  break  the  current  induced  in  the  second- 
ary is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  primary. 

430.  E.H.F.  of  the  secondary.  If  half  of  the  500  turns  of 
the  secondary  s  {i"ig.  347)  are  unwrapped,  the  deflection  will  be 
found  to  be  just  half  as  great  as  before.  Since  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  has  not  been  changed,  we  learn  from  tliis  that  the 
E.MJ'.  of  the  secoitdary  is  proportional  to  the  nuniber  of  turns 
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of  wire  upon  it,  —  a  result  which  followed  also  from  §415, 
If,  then,  we  wish  to  develop  a  very  high  E,M.F.  in  the  secondary, 
we  have  only  to  make  it  of  a  very  large  number  of  turns  of  fine 
wire.  The  wire  must  not,  however,  be  wrapped  so  far  away  from 
the  core  as  to  include  the  lines  of  force  which  are  returning 
through  the  air  (see  Fig.  309,  p.  301),  for  when  this  happens 
the  coila  are  thi-eaded  m  both  directions  by  the  same  lines,  and 
hence  have  no  current  induced  in  them, 

431.  E.M.F.  at  make  and  break.  Let  the  aecondarj  coil  r 
(Fig.  347)  be  replaced  by  a  spool  or  paper  cylinder  upon  which,  are 
wound  from  5000  to  10,000  turns  of  No.  38  or  No.  40  copper  wire.  Let 
the  ends  of  thia  coil  be  attached  to  metal  handles  and  held  in  the  moiatr 
ened  hands.  When  the  key  K  ia  closed  no  shook  whatever  will  be  felt, 
hut  a  very  marked  one  will  he  observable  when  the  key  ia  opened. 

The  experiment  shows  that  the  E.M.F.  developed  at  the  break 
of  the  circuit  is  enormously  greater  than  that  at  the  make. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  developed 
in  a  coil  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  passmg  through  it  is  made  to  change  (cf.  §  415).  When 
the  circuit  of  the  primary  was  made  the  current  required  an 
appreciable  time,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  a  second,  to  rise  to  its  full 
value,  just  as  a  current  of  water,  started  through  a  hose,  re- 
quires an  appreciable  time  to  rise  to  its  fnU  height  on  account 
of  the  inertia  of  the  water.  An  electrical  ciu'rent  possesses  a 
property  similar  to  inertia.  Hence  the  magnetic  field  about  the 
primary  also  rises  equally  gradually  to  it3  full  strength,  and 
therefore  its  lines  pass  into  the  coil  comparatively  slowly.  At 
ireak,  however,  by  separating  the  contact  points  very  quickly 
we  can  make  the  current  in  the  primary  fall  to  zero  in  an 
exceedingly  short  time,  perhaps  not  more  than  .00001  second; 
ie.  we  can  make  all  of  its  lines  pass  out  of  the  coil  in  this  time. 
Hence  the  rate  at  which  lines  thread  through  or  cut  the  seo- 
ondary  is  perhaps  10,000  times  as  great  at  break  as  at  make, 
and  therefore  the  E.M.F.  ia  siso  acim.eyimi%"^ft\'iSi'i<i  times  as 
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great.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  a  closed  ee&- 
ondaiy  the  make  curreiit  lasts  as  much  longer  than  the  break 
as  its  E.M.F,  is  smaller ;  heuce  the  total  energy  of  the  two  is 
the  same,  as  was  indeed  indicated  by  the  equal  deflections  in 
§428. 

432.  The  induction  coil.  The  induction  coil,  as  usually  made 
(Fig.  348),  consists  of  (1)  a  soft  iron  core  C,  Fig.  348  (1),  com- 
posed of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires;  (2)  a  primary  coil  p 


wrapped  around  this  c 
coarse  copper  wire  (ag 


ire,  and  consisting  of  say  200  turns  of 
No,  16),  which  is  connected  into  the 
circuit  of  a  battery  through 
the  contact  point  at  the  end  o£ 


iDductioii  coil 


the  screw  d;  (3)  a  secondary  coil  s  surrounding  the  primary  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  diagram,  and  co»sisting  generally 
of  between  30,000  and  1,000,000  turns  of  No.  36  copper  wire, 
the  terminals  of  wliich  are  the  points  t  and  (';  and  (4)  a 
hammer  h,  or  other  automatic  arrangement  for  making  and 
breaking  the  circuit  of  the  primary. 

When  the  current  ia  iirst  started  in  the  primary  it  magnetizes  the 
core  C.  Thereupon  the  iron  hammer  6  ia  drawn  away  from  its  contact 
with  d  and  tlie  current  is  thus  suddenly  stopped.  This  instantly  demag- 
netizes the  core  and  induces  in  the  secondary  s  an  E.M.F.  which  is 
■usually  sufficient  to  cause  a  spark  to  leap  between  (  and  f.  Aa  soon  aa 
the  core  ia  demagnetiied  the  spring  r  which  supports  the  hammer 
restores  the  contact  with  d  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  The  con- 
denser, shown  in  the  diagram  with  ita  two  seta  of  plates  connected 
to  the  conductors  on  either  side  of  the  spark  gap  betTfeear  mA  a^'-si 
not  an  essential  part  of  a  eoil,  hut  when  it  is  m\.Toi«.ce4'ASs,  WcwA.^^^^*^ 


.   Core  of  ii 


Bulated  ii 
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the  length  of  the  spark  which  oan  be  sent  across  between  t  and  f  ii 
considerablj  increased.  The  reason  ia  as  follows  :  When  the  circuit  ii 
broken  at  b  the.  inertia  of  the  current  tends  to  make  a  spark  jump 
s  from  d  to  b,  and  if  this  happens  the  ourreut  continues  to  flow 
through  this  spark  (or  arc)  until  the  terminals  have  become  separated, 
through  a  conaiderahle  distance.  This  makes  the  current  die  down 
gradually  instead  of  Buddenly,  as  it  ought  to  do  to  produce  a  high. 
E.M.F.  But  when  a  condenser  is  inserted,  as  soon  as  b  begins  ti 
d  the  current  begins  to  flow  into  the  condenser,  and  this  gives  the  ham- 
mer time  to  get  so  far  away  from  if  that  an  arc  cannot  he  formed.  Thia 
means  a  sudden  break  and  a  high  E.M.F.  Since  m. 
spark  passes  between  t  and  ('  only  at  break  (§  431), 
it  must  always  pass  in  the  same  direction.  Coils 
which  give  24-inch  sparks  (perhaps  oOO,000  votta) 
are  not  uncommon.  Such  coils  usually  have  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  wire  upon  their  secondaries. 

433.  Laminated  cores.  Foucault  cuirenta.  The 
core  of  an  induction  coil  should  always  be  made 
of  a  bundle  of  soft  ii-on  wires  insulated  from, 
one  another  by  means  of  shellac  or  varnish  (see  Fig.  319) ;  for  whenever 
a  current  is  started  or  stopped  is  the  primary  p  of  a  coil  f  umiahed 
with  a  solid  iron  core  (.see  Fig.  350)  the  change  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  primary  induces  a  current  in  the  conducting  core  C  for  the  samo 
reason  that  it  induces  one  in  the  secondary  ».  This  current  flows  around 
the  body  of  the  core  in  the  aama  direction  as  the  induced  current  in 
the  secondary,  i.e.  in  t!ie  direction  of  the  arrows.  The  only  efiect  of 
these  Ho-called  eddy  or  Foaeaull  currenta  is  to  heat  the  core.  This  i 
obviously  a  waste  of  energy.  If  we  can  prevent 
the  appearance  of  these  currents,  all  of  the  energy 
which  they  would  waste  in  heating  the  core  may 
be  made  to  appear  in  the  current  of  the  secondary. 
The  core  ia  therefore  built  of  varnished  iron  wires, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil,  i.e.  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  in  which  the  currenta 
would  be  induced.  The  induced  E.M.F. .therefore, 
finds  no  closed  circuits  in  which  to  set  up  a  current 
(Fig.  340).  It  is  for  the  B.wie  reason  that  the  iron 
cores  of  dynamo  and  motor  armn.tures,  instead  of  being  solid,  consist 
of  iron  disks  placed  aide  by  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3-51,  and  insulated 
from  one  another  by  films  of  oside.    A  core  of  this  kind  is  called  a 


i'lo.  350.    Diagram 
showing  eddy  ci 
rents  in  solids 
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that  in  all  bucIi  cores  the  apimeH  or  slots 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 


Pio.  Sal.   LaminiLted  drum- 
core  Willi  cominutttWr,  showing 
coil  wound  on  the  core 


It  wiU  be 
between  the  laminee  must  run  ai 
induced  E  AI.F.,  i  *.  perpendicular 
to  the  conductors  upon  the  core. 

43t  The  transformer.  The 

commereiaL  trausformer  is  a 

modified  form  of  the  induc- 

tioQ  coil.   The  chief  difference 

is  that  the  core  R  {Fig.  352), 

instead  of  heiiig  straight,  is 

hent  iuto  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  is  given  some  other  shape 
P  such  that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  have 

a  continuous  iron  path,  instead  of  heing 
obliged  to  push  out  iuto  the  air,  as  in  the 
induction  coil  Furthermore,  it  is  always 
an  alternating  instead  of  an  intermittent 
current  which  is  sent  through  the  pri- 
mary A-  Seuding  such  a  current  through  A 
is  equivalent  to  magnetizing  the  core  first 

in  one  direction,  then  demagnetLzing  it,  then  magnetizing  it  in 

the  opposite  direction,  etc.    The  results  o£  these  changes  in  the 


Main  Conoluctor 


t 


magnetism  of  the  core 
is  of  course  an  induced 
alternating  current  in 
the  secondary  B. 

435.  The  use  of  the 
traasformer.  The  use 
of  the  transformer  is  to 
convert  an  alternating 
current  from  one  volt- 
age to  another  which  for 
is  found  to 
be  more  convenient.  For  example,  in  electric  lighting  where  an 
alternating  current  ia  used,  the  KM.F.  generated  by  the  dynamo 
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is  TiBuallj  either  1100  or  2200  volts,  a  voltage  too  bigli  to  be 
introduced  safely  into  private  housea  Hence  transformers  are 
connected  across  the  main  conductors  in  the 
Fig.  353.  The  current  which  passes  into  the  houses  to  supply 
the  lamps  does  not  come  directly  from  the  dynamo.  It  is  an 
induced  current  generated  in  the  transformer. 

436.  Pressure  Ja  primary  and  secondary.  If  there  are  a  few- 
turns  in  the  primary  and  a  large  number  in  the  secondary,  the 
transformer  is  called  a  step-up  transformer,  because  the  P.D. 
produced  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  is  greater  than  that 
appKed  at  the  terminals  of  the  primary.  Thus,  an  induction 
coil  is  a  step-up  transformer.  la  electric  lighting,  however, 
transformers  are  mostly  of  the  step-down  type ;  i.e.  a  Iiigh  P.D., 
say  2200  volts,  is  applied  at  the  terminal  of  the  primary,  and 
a  lower  P.D.,  say  110  volts,  is  obtained  at  tfie  terminals  of 
the  secondary.  In  such  a  transformer  the  primary  will  have 
twenty  times  as  many  turns  as  the  secondary.  In  general,  the 
ratio  between  the  voltages  at  the  terminals  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  upon 
the  two. 

437.  Efficiency  of  the  transformer.  In  a  perfect  transformer 
the  efficiency  would  be  unity.  This  means  that  the  electrical 
enei^  put  into  the  primary,  i.e.  the  volts  apphed  to  its  terminals 
times  the  amperes  flowing  through  it,  would  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  energy  taken  out  in  the  secondary,  i.e.  the  volts  generated 
in  it  times  the  strength  of  the  induced  current ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
actual  transformers  the  latter  product  is  often  more  than  97^ 
of  the  former,  —  i.e.  there  is  less  than  3*%  loss  of  enei^  in  the 
transformation.  Tliis  lost  energy  appears  as  heat  in  the  trans- 
former. This  transfer,  which  goes  on  in  a  big  transformer,  of 
huge  quantities  of  power  from  one  circuit  to  another  entirely 
independent  circuit,  without  noise  or  motion  of  any  sort  and 
almost  without  loss,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
of  modem  industrial  life. 
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438.  Commercial  transfonnere.   Fig.  354  illuatrates  a  common  type  of 

transformer  used  in  electric  lighting.     The  core  ia  built  up  of  sheet-iron 

laminiE  about  4  mm.  thick.    Fig.  355  shows  a 

section  of  the  same  tranKfonner.     The  closed 


rio.356.  Cross  section 
of  transformer  show- 
ing shape  of  magnetio 
Held 


foiTcer 


magnetic  circuit  of  the  core  is  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  primary 
and  the  two  secondariea,  which  can  furnish  either  52  or  104  volts,  are 
indicated  by  the  letters  p,  Sj,  and  S^.  Fig.  356  ia  the  case  in  which 
the  transformer  is  placed.  Such  caaua  may  be  seen  attached  to  poles 
outside  of  houses  in  any  district 
where  alternating  currents  are  used 
for  dectrjc-lightii^  purjioses. 

439.  Electrical  transmission  of 
power.  Since  the  electrical  energy 
produced  by  a  dynamo  is  equal  to 
the  product  o£  the  E.M.F.  generated 
by  the  current  furnished,  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  in  order  t«  transmit  from 
one  point  to  another  a  given  num- 
ber of  watte,  say  10,000,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  either  an  E.M.F.  of  100 
volts  and  a  current  of  100  amperes, 
or  an  E.M.F.  of  1000  volts  and  a 
current  of  10  amperes.  In  the  two 
cases,  however,  the  loss  of  energy 
in  the  wire  which  carries  the  cur- 
rent from  the  place  where  it  is  gen- 
erated to  the  place  where  it  is  used 
■will  be  widely  different.  If  R  represents  the  resistance  of  this  traos- 
mitting  wire,  the  so-called  "  line,"  and  C  the  current  flowing  through 
it,  we  have  seen  in  g  400,  p.  307,  that  the  heat  developed  in  it  will  be 


1.  367.   Transformer  on  electric- 
light  pole 
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proportional  to  CR.  Ilenoe  the  energy  wasted  in  heating  the  line  will 
be  hut  iJb  B3  much  in  the  case  of  the  high-voltago,  10-ampere  current,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  lower-voltage,  100-ampere  current.  Hence,  for  long- 
distance transniission,  where  line  losses  are  considerable,  it  ia  importaot 
to  use  the  highest  possible  voltages. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  commutator  segments 
from  one  another,  voltages  higher  than  700  or  800  cannot  be  obtained 
with  direct-current  dynamos  of  the  kind  which  have  been  described. 
With  alternators,  however,  the  difficulties  of  insulation  are  very  much 
less  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  commutator.  The  large  10,000-horae- 
power  alternating-current  dynamos  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara 
Falls  generate  directly  12,000  volts.  This  is  the  highest  Toltage  thus 
far  produced  by  generators.  In  all  eases  where  these  high  pressures  are 
employed  they  are  tranaforiaed  down  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
to  a  safe  and  convenient  voltage  -(from  50  to  500  volts)  by  means  of 
step -down  transformers. 

440.  IiOng-distance  transmissioa  of  power.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  facta  that  only  alternating  currents  are  suitable  for  long-diatanea 
transmission.  Plants  are  now  in  operation  which  transmit  poweraa  far 
as  80  miles  and  use  pressures  as  high  as  60,000  volts.  In  all  such  cases 
step-up  transformers,  situated  at  the  power  house,  transfer  the  electriod 
energy  developed  by  the  generator  to  the  line,  and  step-down  trans- 
formers, situated  at  the  receiving  end,  transfer  it  to  the  motors,  or  lamps, 
which  are  to  be  supplied.  The  generators  used  on  the  American  side  of 
Niagara  Falls  produce  a  pressure  of  2300  volts.  For  transmission  to 
Buffalo,  twenty  miles  away,  this  is  transformed  up  to  22,000  volts. 
At  Buifalo  it  ia  transformed  down  to  the  voltages  suitable  for  operating 
the  street  cars,  lights,  and  factories  of  the  city.  On  the  Canadian  aide 
the  generators  produce  currents  at 
12,000  volts,  as  stated,  and  this  ia 
transformed  up,  for  lang-4istsnce 
transmission,  to  22,000,  40,000, 
and  60,000  volts. 

441.  The  simple  telephone. 
Fio.  358.  The  timple  telephone  ^,1  „    ,^i„  ,  ■  .  j 

'^         "  ijie  teleplioue  was   invented 

in  1876  by  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  and  Alexander  Graham 

Bell,  of  Washington.    In  its  simplest  form  it  consists,  at  each 

end,  of  a  permanent  bai  magwet  A  ^\?,.  358)  surrounded  by  a 

eoi/  of  j5ne  wire  B,  in  seiiea  'wifti  ^"bft  "^aia,  «xA  ■     ' 


t 
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diaphragm  E  mounted  close  to  one  end  of  the  m^net.  When 
a  sound  is  made  in  front  of  the  diaphragm,  the  vihrations  pro- 
duced hy  the  sounding  hody  are  transmitted  by  the  air  to  the 
diaphragm,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  vibrate  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  magnet.  Theae  vibrations  of 
the  diaphragm  produce  slight  backward 
and  forward  movements  of  the  lines  of 
force  which  pass  iuto  the  disk  from  the 
magnet  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  359. 
Some  of  these  lines  of  force,  therefore,  cut  Fio.  359.  Magneticfield 
across  the  coU  B,  first  in  one  direction  and  »^°^J^  telephone  re- 
then  in  the  other,  and  in  so  doing  induce 
enrrents  in  it  These  induced  currents  are  transmitted  by  the 
line  to  the  receiving  station,  where  those  in  one  direction  pass 
around  J5'  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
magnet  A',  and  thus  increase  the  puR  which  it  exerts  upon  E'; 
while  the  opposite  currents  pass  around  B'  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  weaken  the  magnet  A'  and  diminish  its  pull 
upon  E'.  When,  therefore,  E  moves  in  one  direction  S!'  also 
moves  in  one  direction,  and  when  E  reverses  its  motion  the 
direction  of  motion  of  E'  is  also  reversed.  In  other  words, 
the  induced  currents,  transmitted  by  the  line,  force  E'  to  repro- 
duce the  motions  of  U.  E'  therefore  sends  out  sound  waves 
exactly  like  those  which  feU,  upon  E. 
Li  exactly  the  same  way  a  sound  made 
in  front  of  E'  is  reproduced  at  E.  Tele- 
phones of  tills  simple  type  will  work 
satisfactorily  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  This  simple  form  of  instrument 
is  still  used  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
modem  telephone,  the  only  innovation  wliich  has  been  intro- 
duced consisting  in  the  substitution  of  a  U-shaped  magnet  for 
the  bar  magnet.  The  instrument  used  at  the  traua.Ta.\SSiiB%  «^?i. 
has,  however,  been  changed,  as  explainei  in.  fee  -dstS,  -^^s^iijsc^iv-. 
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and  the  cireuit  is  now  completed  through  a  return  wire  insteEid 
ot  through  the  earth.  A  modern  telephone  receiver  ia  shown 
in  Fig.  360.  G  is  the  mouthpiece,  E  the  diaphragm,  A  the 
U-shaped  magnet,  B  the  coils,  conaistiug  of  many  turns  of  fine 
wire,  and  D  the  terminals  of  the  line. 


442.  The  modern  transmitter.   To  increase  the  distance  at  which  tele- 
phoning nmy  be  done,  it  ia  neceseary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 

Hteeiver 


).  361.   The  telephone 
(local-battery  ayatem) 

induced  ourrenta.  This  is  done  in  the  modern  transmitter  hy  replacing 
the  magnet  and  coil  by  an  arrangement  wliich  ia  essentially  an  induc- 
tion coil,  the  current  in  the  primary  of  which  is  caused  to  vary  by 
the  motion  of  the  diapliragm.  This  is  accomplished  as  followa.  The 
current  from  the  battery  {B,  Fig.  361)  ia  led  first  to  the  hack  of  the 
diaphragm  E,  whence  it  pasaea  through  a  little  chamber  C  filled  with 
granular  carbon  to  the  conducting  back  d  of  the  transmitter,  and  thence 
through  the  primary  p  of  the  induction  coil,  and  back  to  the  battery.  As 
the  diaphragh)  vibrates  it  varies  the  preasure 
upon  the  many  contact  points  o£  the  granular 
carbon  through  which  the  primary  current 
flows.  This  produces  conaiderable  variation 
in  the  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit,  ao 
that  as  the  diaphragm  moves  forward,  i.e. 
toward  the  carbon,  a  comparatively  large  cur- 
rent flows  through  p,  and  as  it  moves  back  a 
much  smaller  current.  Tliese  chaugea  in  the 
current  strength  in  the  primary  p  produce 
changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the  soft-iron  core 
of  the  induction  coil.  Currents  are  therefore 
induced  in  the  secondary  ji  of  the  induction  coil,  and  these  currents  pass 
over  the  line  and  alfect  the  receiver  at  the  other  end  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  preceding  paragra.ph.  Fig.  3G3  shows  the  cross  sectioD 
of  &  complete  long-distance  transmitter. 
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443.  Ttie  subscriber's  telephone  connections.  In  the  most  recent  prax;- 
tice  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Coiiipuny  the  local  battery  at  the  aub- 
Bcriber'a  end  ia  done  away  with  altogether  and  the  primary  current  is 
furnished  by  a  battery  at  the  central  station.  Fig.  363  shows  the 
easential  elements  of  such  a  system.  A  battery  B,  usually  of  25  volte 
pressure,  ia  always  kept  connected  at  "  central  "  to  all  the  lines  which 
enter  the  exchange.  No  current  flows  through  these  lines,  however,  so 
long  as  the  subscribers'  receivers  R  are  upon  their  hooks  //;  for  the 
line  circuit  is  then  open  at  the  contact  points  t.  It  would  be  closed 
through  the  bell  b  were  it  not  for  the  introduction  of  the  condenser  C 
in  serjes  with  the  bell.  Tliis  makes  it  impossible  for  aoj  direct  current 
to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  line  to  the  other,  bo  long  as  the  receiver  is 
upon  the  hook.    But  if  the  operator  at  central  wishes  to  call  up  the 

Subscriber Line     Central 
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subscriber,  she  has  only  to  throw  upon  the  line  an  ahernalmg  current 
m  the  magneto  M,  or  from  any  alternating-current  generator  whose 
terminals  she  can  connect  to  the  subscriber's  line  by  turning  a  switch. 
This  alternating  current  surges  back  and  forth  through  the  bell  into 
the  condenser  and  out  again,  flrst  charging  the  condenser  plates  in  one 
direction,  then  in  the  other.  By  making  the  capacity  of  this  condenser 
sufficiently  large  this  alternating  current  is  made  strong  enough  to  piili 
the  armature  a  flrst  toward  the  electro -magnet  m,  then  toward  n.  In 
this  way  it  rings  the  bell. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subscriber  wishes  to  call  up  central,  he  has 
only  to  lift  the  receiver  from  the  hook.  This  closes  the  line  circuit  at  t, 
and  the  direct  current  which  at  once  begins  to  flow  from  the  battery  B 
through  the  electro-magnet  g  closes  the  circuit  of  B  through  the  glow 
lamp  /  and  the  contact  point  r.  This  lights  up  the  lamp  I  which  is 
npon  the  switch  board  in  front  of  the  operator.  Upon  seeing  tliis  signal 
the  latter  moves  a  switch  which  connects  her  own  telephone  to  the  sub- 
scriber's line.  Then,  as  the  latter  talks  into  the  transmitter  T,  the 
Btrength  of  the  direct  current  from  the  battery  B,  through  the  primary  p. 
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is  varied  by  the  varying  preasurB  of  the  diaphr^m  E  upon  the  granular 
carbon  c,  and  the»e  variatioDs  induce  in  the  secondary  a  the  talking 
GUrrents  which  pasa  over  the  line  to  the  receiver  o£  the  operator. 
Although  with  this  arrangement  the  primary  and  secondary  currents 
pass  simultaneously  over  the  same  line,  speech  is  found  to  be  trana- 
mitted  quite  as  distinctly  as  when  the  two  cirouita  are  entirely  separate, 
as  ia  the  case  with  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  301.  When  the  operator 
finds  what  number  the  subscriber  "wishes,  she  connects  the  ends  d  and  e 
of  his  line  with  the  ends  of  the  desired  line  by  means  of  a  flexible 
condncting  cord  which  terminates  in  a  metallic  plug  u,  suitable  for 
making  contact  with  d  and  e.  As  soon  as  the  subscriber  replaces  his 
receiver  upon  its  hook  the  lamp  I  ia  extinguished  and  the  operator 
thereupon  withdraws  u  and  thus  disconnects  the  two  lines, 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Doee  the  spark  of  an  induction  coil  occur  at  "  make  "  orat "  break"  ? 
Why? 

3.  Explain  wli;  an  induction  coil  is  able  to  produce  such  an  enormous 
E.M.F.    Draw  a  diagram  to  Illustrate  the  method  of  operation  of  the  coil. 

5.  Why  could  not  an  armature  core  be  made  of  cdaxial  cylinders  of  iron 
running  the  full  length  of  the  armature,  instead  of  flat  disks,  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  351  ? 

4.  What  relation  must  exist  between  the  number  of  turns  on  the  primary 
and  secondary  of  a  transformer  which  feeds  110-voIt  lamps  from  a  main  line 
whose  conductors  are  at  1000  volla  P,D.  ? 

6.  The  same  amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  over  two  lines  from  a 
power  plant  to  a  distant  city.  If  the  heat  losses  in  the  two  lines  ate  to  be 
the  same,  what  must  he  the  ratio  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  two  lines  if 
one  current  is  transmitted  at  100  volta  and  the  other  at  10,000  volts  ? 

0.  Explain  the  operation  of  a  simple  telephone. 

T.  What  are  some  of  tlie  advantages  of  the  modi^^ru  transmitter  over  tha 
original  form  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII^ 


SATVRE  AND  TRAHSHISSIOH  OF  SOUND 


Speed  of  Sound 


444.  Sources  of  sound.  Whenever  one  investigates  the  source 
of  a  souikI  he  always  finds  tliat  it  can  be  traced  to  the  motion 
of  8ome  material  body.  Thus, 
if  he  examine  a  vioKu  string 
which  is  giving  forth  a  note,  he 
finds  that  it  looks  broader  than  F"g.  301.  Apjifi 
when  at  rest,  and  that  it  has  ' 

a  hazy  outline  (Fig.  364).  He  infers,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  rapid 
vibration.  If  he  invest^ates  a  sounding  tuning  fork,  he  finds 
that  if  one  prong  is  touched  to  the  surface  of  a  dish  of  mercury, 
it  Bends  forth  a  series  of  ripples ;  if  it  is  provided  with  a  stylus 
and  stroked  across  a  smoked-glass  plate,  it  produces  a  wavy 
line,  as  shown  in  Fig,  365 ;  if  a  L^ht,  suspended  ball  is  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  the  latter  is  thrown  off  with  considerable 
violence.  He  infers,  therefore,  tlat  a  sounding  tuning  fork  is 
in  rapid  vibration.  If  he  looks  about  for  the  source  of  any 
sudden  noise,  he  finds  that  some  object 
i  fallen,  or  some  collision  has  oc- 
curred, or  some  explosion  has  taken 
place ;  In  a  word,  that  some  violent  mo- 
tion of  matter  has  been  set  up  in  some  way.  From  these  familiar 
facts  we  conclude  that  sound  arises  from  the  motions  of  matter. 

'  This  chapter  shoiUd  he  acfiompanied  by  laboratory  experimenta  on  tho  speed 
of  mand  In  air,  tbe  ribiation  rate  of  a  fork,  and  the  determination  of  wave 
lengths.   See,  for  example,  EiperlmentB  38,  39,  and  40  of  the  a.u,i.V\imI  'a^ui»a9^. 


J.  305.   TraM  mswle  by 
yibraUiiK  fork 
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445.  Media  of  transmission  of  sound.  Air  is  ordinarily  the 
medium  through  wliich  sound  comes  from  its  source  to  the  ear 
of  the  observer.  It  is  easy  to  show,  however,  that  substances 
other  tlian  air  may  also  serve  to  convey  it 

Tlius,  if  an  ear  is  placed  against  one  end  of  a  long  beam  or  table,  a 
light  scratching  at  the  otlier  end  may  be  heard  much  more  distinctly 
than  if  the  ear  is  removed  from  the  wood.  Again,  most  boys  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  clapping  together  of  two  stonae  may  be 
heard  even  better  when  the  ear  and  the  stonea  are 
under  water  than  when  the  experiment  takes  place 

These  experiments  show  that  a  gas  like  air 
is  certainly  no  more  effective  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  than  a  liquid  like  water  or 
a  solid  like  wood. 
Sound        Next,  let  us  see  whether  or  uot  matter  is 
not  transmitted    necessary  at  al!  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
t^irougb  a  vacuum 

Let  an  electric  bell  he  suspended  inside  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump  by  means  of  two  fine  Hpringa  wliich  pass  through 
a  rubber  stopper  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  366.  Let  the  air  Iw 
exhausted  from  the  receiver  by  meaus  of  a  good  air  pump.  The  Bound 
of  the  bell  will  be  found  to  become  less  and  less  pronounced.  Let  the 
air  be  suddenly  readmitted.    The  volume  of  sound  will  at  once  increase. 

Since,  then,  the  nearer  we  approach  a  vacuum,  the  less  distinct 
becomes  the  sound,  we  infer  that  sound  cannot  be  transferred 
through  a  vacuiun  and  (hat  therefore  ike  transmission  of  sound 
is  effected  through  the  agency  of  ordinary  matter.  In  this  respect 
sound  differs  from  heat  and  light,  which  evidently  pass  with 
perfect  readiness  through  a  vacuum,  since  they  reach  the  earth 
from  the  sun  and  stars. 

446.  Speed  of  transmission.  In  rooms  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions we  are  not  conscious  that  it  requires  any  time  for  sound  to 
travel  from  its  source  to  our  ears.  That  it  does,  however,  have 
a  speed  of  propagation  wliich  ia  not  too  fast  for  easy  detection 
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i  proved  by  the  fact  of  common  observation  that  a  thunder- 
clap follows  usually  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  liglit^ 
lUDg  flash,  and  that  this  interval  is  greater,  the  gi'eater  the 
distance  of  the  ohser\'er  from  the  flash ;  or  again,  that  steam 
may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  whistle  of  a  distant  locomotive 
or  steamboat  some  seconds  before  the  sound  is  heard ;  or  again 
that,  in  tliia  latter  ease,  the  sound  is  huard  for  a  corresponding 
interval  after  the  steam  has  ceased  to  risa 

The  first  attempt  to  nieasure  accurately  the  speed  of  sound 
was  made  in  1738,  when  a  commission  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  stationed  two  parties  about  three  miles  apart  and 
observed  the  interval  between  the  fiasli  of  a  cannon  and  the 
sound  of  the  report.  By  taking  observations  between  the  two 
stations,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  the  effect 
of  the  wind  was  eliminated.  A  second  commission  repeated 
these  experiments  in  1832,  using  a  distance  of  18.6  km.,  or  a 
little  more  than  11.5  mi.  T!ie  value  found  was  331.2  m.  per 
second  at  0°  C.  The  speed  in  water  is  about  1400  m.  per  second 
and  in  iron  5100  m. 

447.  Speed  and  temperature.  The  speed  of  sound  in  air  is 
found  to  increase  with  an  increase  in  temperature.  The  amount 
of  this  increase  is  about  GO  cm.  per  degree  Centigrade.  Hence 
the  speed  at  20°  C.  is  about  343.2  m.  per  second.  TTie  above  fig- 
urea  are  equivalent  to  1087  ft,  per  second  at  0°  C,  or  1126  ft.  per 
second  at  20°  C. 

QUSSTIONS  ANB  PfiOBLEMS 

1.  A  thimder-clap  was  bcanl  five  and  one  half  seconds  after  the  accom- 
panying lightning  fiasli  was  seen.    How  far  away  did  Uie  flash  ocmxT  t 

i.  On  August  20,  188S,  a  volcanic  eruption  occurred  at  Krakatoa,  near 
Java.  A  great  volume  of  gas  was  thrown  upward  and  a  wave  in  the  atmos- 
phere vas  thus  started  around  the  earth.  The  existence  of  tliis  wave  was 
made  evident  by  a  Biidden  rise  in  the  barometeT^  in  the  regiana  over  which 
it  passed.  By  this  means  the  progress  of  the  wave  from  point  to  point  could 
be  traced.  It  was  found  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  earth  in  80  houa. 
Compute  the  speed  of  the  wave. 


J 
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8.  A  bullet  Qred  from  a  ri9e  with,  a  speed  of  1200  ft.  per  second  is  beard 
to  strike  the  target  tt  seconds  afterward.  What  Is  tlie  distance  to  the  tArget, 
tile  temperature  of  the  air  being  20°  C.  ? 

4.  A  clapper  Btrikea  a  bell  once  erery  two  eeconda.  How  far  from  the 
bell  most  a  man  be  in  order  that  the.  clapper  may  appear  to  hit  the  bell  at 
the  exact  instant  at  which  each  atroke  is  heard,  if  the  temperature  is  20=C.? 

B.  A  stone  is  dropped  into  a  well  200  m.  deep.  At  20=C.,  how  much  time 
will  elapse  before  the  sound  of  the  splash  is  beard  at  the  top  ? 

6.  A  railroad  rail  was  struct  a  heavy  blow  witU  a  hammer.  How  much 
Booner  may  a  man  a  mile  away  hear  the  blow  if  hia  ear  ia  placed  against  the 
rail,  than  if  tlie  sound  travels  all  liie  way  through  air? 
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418.  Mechanism  of  sound  transmission.    When  a  Srecracket 

or  toy  cap  explodes  tlie  powder  ia  suddenly  changed  to  a  gaa, 
the  volume  of  which  is  enormously  greater  than  the  volimie  o( 
the  powder.  The  air  is  therefore  suddenly  pushed  hack  in  all 
directions  from  the  center  of  the  explosion.  This  meana  that 
the  air  particles  which  he  about  this  center  are  given  violent 
outward  velocities.^  When  these  outwardly  impelled  air  parti- 
eles  collide  with  other  particles,  they  give  up  their  outward 
motion  to  these  second  particles,  and  these  iu  turn  pass  it  on 
to  others,  etc  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  motion  started  by 
the  explosion  must  travel  on  from  particle  to  particle  to  an 
indefinite  distance  from  the  center  of  the  explosion.  Further- 
more, it  is  also  clear  that,  although  the  motion  travels  on  to 
great  distances,  the  iniHvidual  particles  do  not  move  far  from 
their  original  positions ;  for  it  is  easy  to  show  experimentally 
that  whenever  an  elastic  body  in  motion  colHdes  with  another 
similar  body  at  rest,  the  coUidiug  body  simply  transfers  its 
motion  to  the  body  at  rest,  and  comes  itself  to  rest. 

1  These  outward  velorities  are  Bimply  superposed  upon  the  velocities  of  agita- 
tion which  the  maleculea  already  have  on  aci^ouQt  of  their  temperature.  For  oat 
present  purpose  we  may  ignore  entirely  the  existeoce  of  these  Inlter  velodtieB  and 
treat  the  particles  as  though  they  weia  at  rest,  save  for  the  velocitiea  ImparUd 
by  the  cjcploaion. 
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Let  six  or  eight  eqoal  steel  balls  be  bung  from  cords  in  tbe  manner 
Hhown  in  Fig.  367.  First,  let  all  of  tbe  balls  but  tno  adjacent  ones  be 
held  h3  one  aide,  and  let  one  of  tbese  two  be  raised  and  allowed  to  fall 
against  tbe  otber.  Tlie  first  ball  will  be  found  to  lose  its  motion  in  tbe 
collision,  and  tbe  second  will  be  found  to  rise  to  practically  tbe  same 
heigbt  aa  that  from  ■which  the  first  fell.  Next,  let  all  of  tbe  balls  be 
placed  in  line  and  the  end  one  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  as  before.  The 
motion  will  be  transmitted  from  hall  to 
ball ,  each  giving  up  the  whole  of  its  motion 
practically  as  soon  as  it  receives  it,  and 
tbe  last  ball  will  move  on  alone  with  tbe 
Telocity  which  the  first  ball  originally  had. 


of  sound  from 
particle  to  particle 


The  preceding  experimeEt  fumislies 
a  very  nice  meclianical  illustration  of  F'c  307,  Illustrating  the 
the  manner  in  wKicli  the  air  particles 
which  receive  motions  from  an  explod- 
ing firecracker  transmit  these  motions  to  neighboring  layers, 
these  in  turn  to  the  nest  adjoining,  etc.,  until  the  motion  has 
traveled  tfl  very  great  distances,  although  tbe  individual  parti- 
cles themselves  move  only  very  minute  distances.  When  a  mo- 
tion of  this  sort,  transmitted  by  air  particles,  reaches  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  it  produce.s  the  sensation  which  we  call  sound. 

449.  Loudness.  The  loudness  or  intensity  of  the  sound  per- 
ceived by  an  obser^-er  depends  simply  upon  the  energy  of  the 
impulse  which  is  eommimicated  to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear ; 
end  this  in  turn  depends,  first,  upon  the  energy  of  the  initial  dis- 
turbance, and  second,  upon  the  distance  of  the  ear  from  it.  If, 
for  example,  the  source  of  the  sound  is  some  particular  vibrating 
rod  or  string,  then  the  loudness  observed  at  a  given  distance  will 
depend  simply  upon  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  source, 
since  the  energy  of  the  initial  disturbance  depends  simply  upon 
this  amplitude. 

The  reason  that  a  given  sound  grows  weaker  and  weaker  as 
■we  recede  from  its  source  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  original 
energy  which  was  put  into  the  disturbance  gets  distributed  over 
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leave  a  vacuum  behind  it,  the  adjacent  laj  er  of  air  rushes  m  to 
fill  up  this  space,  the  lajer  uext  adjoining  follows,  etc,  etc,  so 
that  when  the  prong  reaches  A  all  the  air  between  S  and  c 
(Fig  370)  IS  moving  backward  and  is  therefore  in  a  Btate  of 


7iG  370    lUustraiting  idoCiodb  of  air  particles  id  one  complete  sound  wave 
Fonaiatiiig  of  %  condetisatioa  and  a,  ratefactioa 

diminished  densitj  or  rarefaction  Durmg  all  this  time  the 
precedmg  forward  motion  has  advanced  one  half  wa\  e  length 
to  the  nght,  io  that  it  now  occupies  the  region  between  c  and  a 
(Fig  370)  Hence  at  the  end  of  one  complete  vibration  of  the 
prong  we  may  di\ide  the  air  between  it  lud  a  pomt  one  wave 
length  anaj  mto  two  portions,  one  a  region  of  condensation  ac, 
and  the  other  a  region  of  rarefaction  cB  The  arrows  in  Fig  370 
represent  the  direction  and  relati\  e  magnitudes  of  the  motions 
of  the  air  particles  m  \arious  portions  of  a  complete  wa\e 

At  the  end  of  n  Mbrations  the  first  disturbance  will  have 
reached  a  distance  n  wa\e  lengths  fiom  the  fork,  and  each 
wave  between  this 
pomt  and  the  fork  will 
consist  of  a  condensa 
tion  and  a  rarefaction, 

abodefffAiJ  may  be  said  to  consist 

F.G.  371.  Illustmtion  of  sound  waves  "*  ^  ^"^  "^  Conden- 

sations and  rarefac- 
tions following  one  another  through  the  air  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  371. 

Wave  length  may  now  be  more  accurately  defined  as  the  dis- 
tance between  two  successive  points  of  maximum  co-iidensation 
(b  and/,  Fig.  371)  or  of  maxitnum  rarefaction  (d  and  h). 
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454.  Water-wave  analog?.    Condensations  and  rarefactions 
of  sound  waves  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  familiar  crests  and 
troughs  of  water  waves. 
Thus,  if  Fig.  372  represents 
a  series  of  ripples  passing  **  * 

over  the  surface  of  water,  ^^"-  3^^-  illustrating  wave  length  of 
.,  1        . T_      r         i_  water  waves 

the  wave  length  ot  such  a 

series  is  defined  as  the  distance  hf  between  two  crests,  or  the 
distance  dh,  or  ae,  or  eg,  or  mn,  between  any  two  points  which 
are  in  the  same  condition  or  phase  of  disturbance.  The  crests, 
ie.  the  shaded  portions,  which  are  above  the  natural  level  of  the 
water,  correspond  exactly  to  the  condensations  of  sound  waves, 
ia  to  the  portions  of  air  which  are  above  the  natural  density. 
The  troughs,  Le.  the  dotted  portions,  correspond  to  the  rarefac- 
tions of  sound  waves,  Le.  to  the  portions  of  air  which  are  below 
the  natural  density. 

455.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  waves.  In  spite  of  the 
analogy  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  water  waves  differ 
from  sound  waves  in  one  very  important  respect.  In  the  former 
the  particles  of  water  are  moving  up  and  down  while  the  wave 
is  traveling  along  the  surface,  i.e.  horizontally.  Hence  the 
motion  of  the  particles  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
wHch  the  wave  is  traveling.  Such  a  wave  is  said  to  be  a  trans- 
verse wave,  because  the  motion  ot  the  particles  ia  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  propagation.  In  sound  waves,  however,  as 
shown  in  §  453,  the  particles  move  back  and  forth  in  the  line 
of  propagation  of  the  wave.  Such  waves  are  called  longitudi- 
nal waves.  Sound  waves  are  always  transmitted  through  any 
medium  as  longitudinal  waves. 

4fiS.  Distmction  between  musical  sounds  and  noises.   Let  a 

cnrrent  of  air  from  a  j-inch  nozzle  be  directed  against  a  row  of  forty- 
eight  equidistant  j-inch  holes  in  a  metal  or  cardboard  disk,  mounted  as 
in  Fig.  873  and  set  into  rotation  either  by  hand  or  by  an  electric  motor. 
A  very  diittinct  musical  tone  will  be  produced.   Then  let  the  jet  of  air  be 
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directed  against  a.  aeoond  row  of  forty-eight  holes,  whioh  differs  from 
the  iirst  only  in  that  the  holes  a,re  irregularlj  instead  of  regnlarly  spaced 
about  the  circumference  of  the  disk.  The 
musical  character  of  the  tone  will  altogether 
disappear, 

The  experiment  furnishes  a  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  difference  between 
a  musical  sound  and  a  noise.  Only  those 
sounds  possess  a  musical  quality  which 
come  from  sources  capable  of  sending  out 
pulses,  or  waves,  at  absolutely  regular 
intervals.  Therefore  it  is  only  sounds 
a  musical  quality  which  may 
to  have  wave  lengths. 


1  Regularity  of 
pulses  the  condition  for 
a  musical  tou( 


457.  Pitch.  While  the  apparatus  of  the 
preceding  experiment  is  rotating  at  constant 
speed  let  a  current  of  air  be  directed  first  against  the  outside  row  of 
regularly  spaced  hales  and  then  suddenly  turned  against  the  inside  row, 
which  is  also  regularly  spaced  but  which  contains  a  smaller  number 
of  holes.  The  note  produced  in  the  second  case  will  be  found  to  have  a 
itiarkedly  lower  pitch  than  the  other  one.  Again,  let  the  jet  of  air  be 
directed  against  one  particular  row,  and  let  the  speed  of  rotation  be 
changed  from  very  slow  to  very  fast.  The  note  produced  wilt  gradually 
rise  in  pitch,  until  at  a  very  high  speed  it  will  become  shrill  and  piercing. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pilch  of  a  musieal  note 
depends  simply  upon  the  number  of  pulses  which  strike  the  ear 
per  second.  If  the  sound  comes  from  a  vibrating  body,  the  pitch 
of  the  note  depends  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body. 

158.  Doppler'B  principle.  There  is  another  fact  of  common  observa- 
tion which  shows  that  the  pitch  of  a  note  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  impulses  which  reach  the  ear  per  second.  When  an  express  train 
rushes  past  an  observer  he  notices,  a  very  distinct  change  in  the  pitch 
of  the  bell  as  the  engine  passes  him,  the  pitch  being  higher  as  the 
engine  approaches  than  as  it  recedes.  The  explanation  is  as  foUowi. 
The  bell,  of  course,  sends  out  pulses  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time, 
Aa  the  train  is  approaching,  however,  the  pulses  reach  the  ear  at 
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shorter  intervals  than  the  intervals  between  emissions,  since  the  train 
comes  toward  the  observer  between  two  successive  emissions.  But  as 
the  train  recedes,  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  pulses  by  the  ear 
is  longer  than  the  interval  between  emissions,  since  the  train  is  moving 
away  from  the  ear  during  the  interval  between  emissions.  Hence  the 
pitch  of  the  bell  is  higher  during  the  approach  of  the  train  than  during 
its  recession.  This  phenomenon  of  the  change  in  pitch  of  a  note  pro- 
ceeding from  an  approaching  or  receding  body  is  known  as  DoppUr^s 
principle, 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  telephone  which  may  be  used  for  distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so  may  be  made  by  stretching  parchment  over  the  ends  of  two  bottomless 
tin  cans  and  connecting  their  centers  with  a  thread.  Explain  in  what  way 
the  sounds  produced  at  one  end  are  reproduced  at  the  other. 

2.  The  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  simply  on  the  amount  of  energy 
communicated  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why,  in 
general,  sounds  are  louder  in  dense  media  than  in  rare  ones  ?  (Stones  clapped 
together  under  water  produce  an  almost  deafening  sound  to  an  ear  placed 
under  water.) 

8.  A  church  bell  is  ringing  at  a  distance  of  \  mile  from  one  man  and  J 
mile  from  another.  How  much  louder  would  it  appear  to  the  second  man 
than  to  the  first  if  no  reflections  of  the  sound  took  place  ? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  ear  trumpet. 

6.  The  vibration  rate  of  a  fork  is  266.  Find  the  wave  length  of  the  note 
given  out  by  it  at  20°  C. 

6.  The  note  from  a  piano  string  which  makes  300  vibrations  per  second 
passes  from  indooi-s,  where  the  temperature  is  20°  C,  to  outdoors,  where 
it  is  6°  C.  What  is  the  difference  in  centimeters  between  the  wave  lengths  in- 
doors and  outdoors  ? 

7.  As  a  circular  saw  cuts  into  a  block  of  wood  the  pitch  of  the  note  given 
out  falls  rapidly.    Why  ? 

8.  A  man  riding  on  an  express  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  per 
minute  hears  a  bell  ringing  in  a  tower  in  front  of  him.  If  the  bell  makes  300 
vibrations  per  second,  how  many  pulses  will  strike  his  ear  per  second,  the 
velocity  of  sound  being  1130  ft.?  (The  number  of  extra  impulses  received 
per  second  by  the  ear  is  equal  to  the  number  of  wave  lengths  contained  in 
the  distance  traveled  per  second  by  the  train.) 

9.  Since  the  music  of  an  orchestra  reaches  a  distant  hearer  without  con- 
fusion of  the  parts,  what  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  relative  velocities  of  the 
notes  of  different  pitch  ? 
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directed  against  a,  second  row  of  forty-eight  holes,  which  differs  from 
the  first  onlj  in  that  the  Iioles  are  irregularly  instead  of  regularly  spaced 
a.bout  the  circumfereDce  of  the  disk.  The 
musica.1  cliara,ct«r  of  the  tone  will  altogether 

disappear. 

The  experiment  furnishes  a  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  diflference  between 
a  musical  sound  and  a  noise.  Only  tliose 
sounds  possess  a  musical  quality  which 
come  from  sources  capable  of  sending  out 
pulses,  or  waves,  at  absolutely  regular 
intervals.  Therefore  it  is  only  sounds 
possessing  a  musical  quality  which,  may 
be  said  to  have  wave  lengths. 


Fio.  873.  Regularitj  of 
pulaes  the  condition  for 
a  musical  tone 


457.  Pitch.    WhUe  the  apparatus  of  the 

preceding  experiment  ia  rotating  at  constaut 
speed  let  a  current  of  air  be  directed  first  against  the  outside  row  of 
r^ularly  spaced  holes  and  then  suddenly  turned  gainst  the  inside  row, 
which  is  also  regularly  spaced  but  which  contains  a  smaller  number 
of  holes.  The  note  produced  in  the  second  case  will  be  found  to  have  a 
markedly  lower  piteh  than  the  other  one.  Again,  let  the  jet  of  air  be 
directed  against  one  particular  row,  and  let  the  speed  of  rotation  be 
changed  from  very  slow  to  very  fast.  The  note  produced  will  gradually 
rise  in  pitch,  until  at  a  very  high  speed  it  will  become  shrill  and  piercing. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pitch  of  a  musical  note 
depends  simply  upon  the  number  of  pulses  which  strike  the  ear 
per  second.  If  the  sound  comes  from  a  vibrating  body,  the  pitch 
of  the  note  depends  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body. 

458.  Doppler's  principle.  There  is  another  fact  of  common  observa- 
tion which  shows  that  the  pitch  of  a  nota  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  impulses  which  reach  the  ear  per  second.  When  an  express  train 
rushes  past  an  observer  he  notices  a  very  distinct  change  in  the  pitch 
of  the  bell  as  the  engine  passes  him,  the  pitch  being  higher  as  tbe 
engine  approaches  than  as  it  recedes.  The  explanation  is  as  follows. 
The  bell,  of  course,  sends  out  pulses  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Aa  the  train  is  approaching,  ho'wevet,  l\i&  '^vda^s  reach  the  ear  at 
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Let  a  small  steel  ball  be  suspended  beside  a  larger  one,  as  in  Fig.  374. 
Let  the  first  ball  be  lifted  up  its  arc  and  allowed  to  fall  against  the 
second.  After  the  blow  the  first  ball,  instead  of  coming  to  rest  as  it 
did  in  the  experiment  of  §  448,  when  it  struck  against  a  ball  of  the 
same  size  as  itself,  will  be  found  to  rebound  from  the  larger  ball  with 
considerable  velocity.  The  larger  ball,  on  the  other  hand,  will  move 
but  a  comparatively  short  distance  up  its  arc.  Now  let  the  larger  ball 
be  raised  and  allowed  i^  fall  against  the  smaller  one.  Upon  collision  the 
larger  ball  will  not  now  be  brought  to  rest,  nor  will 
it  rebound,  but  it  will  move  on  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  originally  going. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  an 

elastic  particle  which  collides  with  an  exactly 

similar  particle  transfers  to  the  latter  all  of    _     ^^,   ,„ 

^  1     ^.  ^.1         1  .  .         ivj         Fio.874.  Illustrat- 

its  energy,  an  elastic  particle  which  coUides       j^g  the  condi- 

with  a  heavier  or  lighter  particle  transfers        tion  necessary 

only  a  part  of  its  energy  in  the  collision.    In       ^^^  *^®  reflection 
.    T     ^,  1  11  of  a  sound  wave 

precisely  the  same  way,  when  a  sound  pulse 

travels  through  a   medium  like  air,  each  layer  of  which  is 

exactly  like  that  preceding,  the  whole  of  the  energy  is  passed 

on  from  layer  to  layer,  and  no  reflection  is  possible.    But  as 

soon  as  the  wave  strikes  a  medium  of  different  density  from 

that  in  wliich  it  has  been  traveling,  only  a  part  of  the  energy 

goes  on  into  the  new  medium,  and  the  remainder  is  propagated 

backward  through  the  first  medium  in  the  form  of  a  reflected 

wave  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  the  original  pulse  was 

propagated  forward.    TJie  reflection  of  sound  will  then  always 

take  place  whenever  the  molecular  motion  which  constitutes  a 

sound  wave  reaches  a  medium  of  different  density  from  that  in 

which  it  has  been  traveling.    It  is  on  account  of  differences  in 

the  homogeneity  of  the  atmosphere  on  different  days  that  sound 

"  carries "  so  much  better  at  some  times  than  at  others.    Lack 

of  homogeneity  results  in  a  dissipation  of  the  energy  of  the 

sound  waves  by  repeated  reflections  from  layers  of  different 

density. 
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Reflection  and  Reenforcement  of  Sound 

459.  Echo.  That  a  sound  wave  in  hitting  a  waR  suffers  reflec- 
tion is  shown  by  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  echo.  A  sharp 
sound  made,  for  example,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  a  cliff 
or  isolated  large  building,  will  be  distinctly  returned  after  a 
lapse  of  about  two  and  a  half  seconds.  There  is  a  famous  spot 
at  Woodstock,  England,  at  wliich  not  less  than  twenty  syllables 
are  distinctly  returned  from  a  reflectmg  surface  2300  ft.  away. 

If  the  sound  is  made  between  two  parallel  cliffs,  the  echo 
may  be  repeated  many  times,  because  of  successive  reflections. 
It  is  then  called  a  multiple  echo.  The  dome  of  the  Baptistery  in 
Hsa  will  prolong  a  note  for  several  seconds  in  this  way,  so  that 
when  the  three  notes  do,  mi,  sol  are  sounded  in  succession,  they 
come  back  united  by  the  multiple  echo  into  a  full,  rich  chord. 
The  roll  of  thuuder  is  due  to  successive  reflections  of  the  original 
sound  from  clouds  and  other  surfaces  which  are  at  different 
distances  from  the  observer. 

In  ordinary  rooms  the  walls  are  so  close  that  the  reflected 
waves  return  before  the  effect  of  the  original  sound  on  the  ear 
has  died  out.  Consequently  the  echo  bleuds  with  and  strengtheua 
the  original  sound  instead  of  interfering  with  it.  This  ia  why, 
in  general,  a  speaker  may  be  heard  so  much  better  indoors  than 
in  the  open  air.  Since  the  ear  cannot  appreciate  successive 
sounds  as  distinct  if  they  come  at  intervals  shorter  than  a  tenth 
of  a  second,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  sound  travels  about 
113  ft.  in  a  tenth  of  a  second  that  a  wall  wliich  is  closer  than 
about  50  ft.  cannot  possibly  produce  a  perceptible  echo.  In 
rooms  which  are  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  troublesome  echoes 
it  is  customary  to  hang  draperies  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  break 
up  the  somid  waves  and  prevent  regular  reflection. 

460,  Conditions  for  sound  reflection.  The  conditions  under 
which  a  reflection  of  sound  must  take  place  may  readily  be 
seen  from  the  following  experiment. 
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Let  a  small  steel  ball  be  suspended  beside  a  larger  one,  as  in  Fig.  374. 
Let  the  first  ball  be  lifted  up  its  arc  and  allowed  to  fall  against  the 
second.  After  the  blow  the  first  ball,  instead  of  coming  to  rest  as  it 
did  in  the  experiment  of  §  448,  when  it  struck  against  a  ball  of  the 
same  size  as  itself,  will  be  found  to  rebound  from  the  larger  ball  with 
considerable  velocity.  The  larger  ball,  on  the  other  hand,  will  move 
but  a  comparatively  short  distance  up  its  arc.  Now  let  the  larger  ball 
be  raised  and  allowed  1^  fall  against  the  smaller  one.  Upon  collision  the 
larger  ball  will  not  now  be  brought  to  rest,  nor  will 
it  rebound,  but  it  will  move  on  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  originally  going. 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  an 
elastic  particle  which  collides  with  an  exactly 
similar  particle  transfers  to  the  latter  all  of    ^     ^^,   ,„ 

IX-  _x-  1         I.-  1,       IT  J         Fio.874.  Illustrat- 

its  energy,  an  elastic  particle  which  coUides       j^g  ^he  condi- 

with  a  heavier  or  lighter  particle  transfers       tion  necessary 

only  a  part  of  its  energy  in  the  collision.    In       ^^^  *^®  reflection 
.    ,     ^,  1  11  of  a  sound  wave 

precisely  the  same  way,  when  a  sound  pulse 

travels  through  a   medium  like  air,  each  layer  of  which  is 

exactly  like  that  preceding,  the  whole  of  the  energy  is  passed 

on  from  layer  to  layer,  and  no  reflection  is  possible.    But  as 

soon  as  the  wave  strikes  a  medium  of  different  density  from 

that  in  which  it  has  been  traveling,  only  a  part  of  the  energy 

goes  on  into  the  new  medium,  and  the  remainder  is  propagated 

backward  through  the  first  medium  in  the  form  of  a  reflected 

wave  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  the  original  pulse  was 

propagated  forward.    The  reflection  of  sound  will  then  always 

take  place  whenever  the  molecular  motion  which  constitutes  a 

sound  wave  reaches  a  medium  of  different  density  from  that  in 

which  it  has  been  traveling.    It  is  on  account  of  differences  in 

the  homogeneity  of  the  atmosphere  on  different  days  that  sound 

**  carries "  so  much  better  at  some  times  than  at  others.    Lack 

of  homogeneity  results  in  a  dissipation  of  the  energy  of  the 

sound  waves  by  repeated  reflections  from  layers  of  different 

density. 


Fin.  368.  Geometrical 
proof  that  the  inteii- 
siCy  of  sound  is  iit- 
veisely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  tlie 
distance 
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more  and  more  partides  the  farther  the  pulse  recedes  from  the 
iound  is  free  to  spread  out  in  all  directions 
from  a  source  0  (Fig.  368),  when  it  has 
reached  a  distance  2  a  from  0,  the  original 
energy  will  be  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  of  radius  2  a,  Le.  over  four  times 
as  large  a  surface,  and  therefore  over  four 
times  as  many  particles  as  when  the  pulse 
was  at  a  distance  a.  Hence  the  intensity, 
or  loudness,  at  2  a  can  be  but  one  fourth 
as  much  as  it  was  at  a.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  under  these  ideal  conditions  ihe  inteVr- 
sity  of  a  sownd  pulse  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  dista-nce  from  tJte  source. 

150.  SpeaMng  tubes.  The  law  of  the  last  paragraph  is  onlj  true 
when  the  sound  is  free  to  spread  equally  in  all  directions.  If  it  ia  con- 
fined within  a  tube,  ho  that  the  energy  is  continually  communicated 
from  one  layer  to  another  of  equal  area,  instead  of  from  one  layef  to 
another  of  larger  area,  it  can  Jia  carried  to  great  distances  with  no  loss 
in  intensity  except  that  due  to  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
This  explains  the  efficiency  of  speaking  tubes  and  megaphones. 

451.  A  train  of  waves  ;  wave  length.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs we  have  confined  attention  to  a  single  pulse  traveling 
out  from  a  center  of  explosioiL  Let  us  next  consider  the  sort 
of  disturbance  which  is  set  ^^p 
up  in  the  air  by  a  continu- 
ously vibrating  body  like  the 
prong  of  Fig.  369.  Each  time 
that  this  prong  moves  to  the 
right  it  sends  out  a  pulse 
which  travels  tlirough  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  1100  ft.  per  second,  in  exactly  the  manna- 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Hence,  if  the  reed  ia 
vibrating  uniformly,  we  shall  have  a  continuous  succession  rf 


Vavelenffa 


Fio.  300.   Vibrating  reed  sending  out  k 
train  of  equidistant  pulses 
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pulses  following  each  other  through  the  air  at  exactly  equal 
.intervals.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  prong  makes  110 
complete  vibrations  per  second.  Then  at  the  end  of  one  sec- 
ond the  first  pulse  sent  out  will  have  reached  a  distance  of 
1100  ft.  Between  this  pomt  and  the  prong  there  will  be  110 
pulses  distributed  at  equal  intervals,  te.  each  two  adjacent 
pulses  will  be  just  10  ft.  apart.  IE  the  prong  made  220  vibra- 
tions per  second,  the  distance  between  adjacent  pulses  would 
be  6  ft.,  etc.  The  distance  between  two  adjacent  pulses  in  such 
a  train  of  waves  is  called  a  wave  length. 

452.  Relation  between  velocity,  wave  length,  and  number 
of  vibrations  per  second.  If  n  represents  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  seconil  of  a  source  of  sound,  I  the  wave  length,  and  v 
the  velocity  with  which  tlie  sound  travels  through  the  medium, 
it  is  evident  from  the  example  of  the  preceding  paragraph  that 
the  following  relation  exists  between  these  three  quantities : 

I  =  v/n,OT  V  =  7t>l;  (1) 

Le.  wave  length  is  equal  to  veloeUy  divided  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  or  velocity  is  equal  to  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  times  wave  length. 

453.  Condensations  and  rarefactions.  Thus  far,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  we  have  considered  a  traui  of  waves  as  a  series  of 
thin,  detached  pulses  separated  by  equal  intervals  of  air  at  rest. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  air  in  front  of  the  prong  B  (Fig. 
369)  is  being  pushed  forward  not  at  one  particular  instant  only, 
but  during  all  the  time  that  the  prong  is  moving  from  A  to  0, 
i.e.  through  the  time  of  one  half  vibration  of  the  fork ;  and  during 
all  this  time  this  forward  motion  is  being  transmitted  to  layers 
of  air  which  are  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  prong,  so 
that  when  the  latter  reaches  C  all  the  air  between  JB  and  some 
point  c  (Fig.  370)  one  half  wave  length  away  is  crowding  for- 
ward, and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  compression  or  condensation. 
Again,  as  the  prong  moves  back  from  C  to  A,  since  it  tends  ta 
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leave  a  vacuum  behind  it  the  adjacent  layer  o£  air  rushes  m  to 
fill  up  this  space  the  liyer  nest  adjoining  follows  etc  ett, ,  so 
that  when  the  prong  reaches  A  all  the  air  between  B  and  b 
(Fig.  370)  is  moving  backward  and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of 
^^t%  >  rf—  _  c,  ,  _S  .o 


Fio.  370.   Illustrating  motinns  of  air  particles  in  one  oomplete  sound  wave 
conBiatin^,  of  a  condensation  and  a  rarefaction 

diminished  density  or  rarefa-chon  During  all  this  time  the 
preceding  forward  motion  has  advanced  one  half  wa\e  length 
to  the  right,  so  that  it  now  occupies  the  region  between  o  and  a 
(Fig.  370).  Hence  at  the  end  of  one  complete  -vibration  of  the 
prong  we  may  dnide  the  air  between  it  and  a  point  one  wave 
length  away  into  two  portions,  one  a  region  of  condensation  ac, 
and  the  other  a  region  of  rarefaction  cB  The  arrows  in  1  ig  370 
represent  the  direction  and  relatu  e  magnitudes  of  the  motions 
of  the  air  particles  m  various  portions  of  a  complete  wava 

At  the  end  of  n  \ibrations  the  first  disturbance  will  have 
reached  a  distance  n  wave  lengths  from  the  fork  and  each 
wave  bt-tween  this 
point  and  the  fork  will 
consist  of  u  condensa 
tion  and  a  rarefaction 
so  that  sound  wave' 
maj  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  senes  of  conden- 
sations and  rare  fa  c- 
auothei  through  the  air  in  the  manner  shown 


abcdetghlj 
Fig.  371.   Jltostration  of  sound 


tiona  following 
in  Fig.  371. 

Wave  length  may  now  be  more  accurately  defined  as  the  dis- 
tance between  tvio  suceessive  points  of  maximum  condensaHoti 
(b  and/.  Fig.  371)  ot  of  maximum  rarefaction  (d  and  h). 
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454.  Water-wave  analogy.  CundeDsations  and  rarefactioDS 
of  sound  waves  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  familiar  crests  and 
troughs  of  water  waves. 
Thus,  i£  r^.  372  represents 
a  series  of  ripples  passing  **  " 

over  the  surface  of  water,  ^'"^  3T2.  Illuauutin;;  wave  kngth  of 
the  wave  lengtli  of  such,  a 

series  is  defined  as  the  distance  6/  between  two  crests,  or  the 
distance  dh,  or  ae,  or  eg,  or  mn,  between  any  two  points  which 
are  in  the  same  condition  or  phase  of  disturbance.  The  crests, 
ia  the  shaded  portions,  which  are  above  the  natural  level  of  the 
water,  correspond  exactly  to  the  condensations  of  aound  waves, 
ia  to  the  portions  of  air  which  are  above  the  natural  density. 
The  troughs,  i-e.  the  dotted  portions,  correspond  to  the  rarefac- 
tions of  sound  waves,  Le.  to  the  portions  of  air  which  are  below 
the  natural  density. 

455.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  waves.  In  spite  of  the 
analogy  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  water  waves  differ 
from  sound  wa^-cs  in  one  very  important  respect.  In  the  former 
the  particles  o£  water  are  moving  up  and  down  while  the  wave 
is  traveling  along  the  surface,  i.e.  horizontally.  Hence  the 
motion  of  the  particles  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
■which  the  wave  is  traveling.  Such  a  wave  is  said  to  be  a  trans- 
averse  wave,  because  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  transverse 

to  the  direction  of  propagation.  In  sound  waves,  however,  as 
shown  in  §453,  the  particles  move  back  and  forth  in  the  line 
of  propagation  of  the  wave.  Such  waves  are  called  longitudi- 
nal waves.  Sound  waves  are  always  transmitted  through  any 
medium  as  longitudinal  waves. 

456.  Distinction  between  musical  sounds  and  noises.  Let  a 
current  ot  air  from  a  ^-ineh  nozzle  be  directed  against  a  row  ot  forty- 
eight  equidistant  J-inch  holes  in  a  metal  or  cardboard  disk,  mounted  aa 
in  Fig,  373  and  set  into  rotation  either  by  hand  or  by  an  electric  motor. 
A  very  distinct  musical  tone  will  beproducud.  Tlmn  kt  the  jet  of  air  be 
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directed  against  a  second  row  of  forty-eight  holes,  which  diftera  from 
the  first  only  in  that  the  liolea  are  irregularly  instead  of  regularly  spaced 
about  the  circumference  of  the  disk.  The 
musical  character  of  the  tone  will  altogether 
disappear. 

The  experiment  furnishes  a  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  difference  between 
a  musical  sound  and.  a  noisa  Only  Otose 
sounds  possess  a  musical  quality  which 
come  from  sources  capable  of  sending  out 
pulses,  or  waves,  at  absolutely  regular 
intervals.  Therefore  it  is  only  sounds 
possessing  a  musical  quality  which,  may 
be  said  to  have  wave  lengths. 

487.  Pitch.  While  the  apparatus  of  the 
preceding  experiment  is  rotating  at  constant 
ir  be  directed  first  against  the  outside  row  of 
regularly  spaced  holes  and  then  suddenly  turned  against  the  inside  row, 
which  is  also  regularly  spaced  hut  which  contains  a  smaller  number 
of  holes.  The  note  produced  in  the  second  case  will  be  found  to  have  a 
markedly  lower  pitch  than  the  other  one.  Again,  let  the  jet  of  air  be 
directed  against  one  particular  row,  and  let  the  speed  of  rotation  be 
changed  from  very  slow  to  very  fast.  The  note  produced  wUl  gradually 
rise  in  pitch,  until  at  a  very  high  speed  it  will  become  shrill  and  piercing. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pitch  of  a  musical  note 
depends  simply  upon  the  number  of  pulses  which  strike  the  ear 
per  second.  If  the  sound  comes  from  a  vibrating  body,  the  pitch 
of  the  note  depends  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body. 

458.  Doppler'a  principle.  There  is  another  fact  of  common  observa- 
tion which  shows  that  the  pitch  of  a  note  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  impulses  which  reach  the  ear  per  second.  When  an  express  train 
niehes  past  an  oliserver  be  notices  a  very  distinct  change  in  the  pilch 
of  the  bell  as  the  engine  passes  him,  the  pitch  being  higher  as  the 
engine  approaches  than  as  it  recedes.  The  explanation  is  as  follows. 
The  bell,  of  course,  sends  out  pulses  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Aa   the   triiia  is   approaching,  however,  the  pulses   reach  the   ear  at 


irity  of 
pulses  the  condition  for 
a  musical  tone 

speed  let  a  current  of  a 
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ahorter  intervala  than  the  internals  between  emiasions,  since  the  train 
es  toward  the  observer  between  two  successive  emisaiona.  But  aa 
the  train  recedes,  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  pulses  by  the  ear 
is  longer  than  the  interval  between  einissions,  since  the  train  ia  moving 
away  from  the  ear  during  the  interval  between  einissions.  Hence  the 
pitch  of  the  hell  is  higher  during  the  approach  of  the  train  thati  during 
■ecesaion.  This  phenomenon  of  the  change  in  pitch  of  a  note  pro- 
ceeding from  an  approaching  or  receding  body  ia  known  as  Doppkr's 
prinEtfle. 

QUESTIONS   AND   PROBLEUS 

I.  A  telephone  which  ma;  be  used  for  distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so  ma;  be  made  b;  stretching  parchment  over  tlie  ends  of  two  bottomless 
tin  cans  and  connecting  their  centers  with  a  thread.  Explain  in  what  way 
the  sounds  produced  at  one  end  are  reproduced  at  the  other. 

S.  The  loudness  at  a  sound  depends  simply  on  the  amount  of  enei^ 
communicated  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Can  you  see  any  reaaon  why,  in 
general,  sounds  are  louder  in  dense  media  than  in  rare  ones  ?  (Stones  clapped 
together  under  water  produce  an  almost  deafening  sound  to  an  ear  placed 
under  water.) 

.  A  church  bell  is  ringing  at  a  distance  of  J  mile  from  one  man  and  } 
mile  from  another.  How  much  louder  would  it  appear  to  the  second  man 
than  to  the  first  If  no  reflections  of  the  sound  teok  place  P 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  ear  trumpet. 

5.  The  vibration  rate  of  a  fork  is  250.  Find  the  wave  lengtli  of  the  note 
given  out  h;  it  at  acre. 

8.  The  note  from  a  piano  string  which  makes  800  vibrations  per  second 
laases  from  indooi's,  wliere  the  temperature  is  20°  C,  to  outdoors,  where 
t  is  5°  C  What  ia  the  difference  in  centimeters  between  the  wave  lengths  in- 
doors and  outdoors  ? 

T.  Asa  circular  saw  cuta  into  a  block  of  wood  the  pitch  of  the  note  given 
lit  falls  rapidly.    Why? 

1.  A  man  riding  on  an  express  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  I  mile  per 
minute  hears  a  bell  ringing  in  a  tower  in  front  of  him.  If  the  bell  makes  300 
Tibrationa  per  second,  how  man;  pulsea  will  strike  his  eiir  per  second,  the 
velocity  of  sound  being  1130  ft.?  (The  number  of  extra  impulses  received 
per  second  by  the  ear  is  equal  to  the  number  of  wave  lengths  contaitred  In 
the  dist&nce  traveled  per  second  by  the  tmln.) 

9.  Since  the  music  of  an  orchestra  reaches  a  distant  hearer  without  con- 
tusion of  the  parts,  what  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  relative  velocities  of  the 
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461.  Nature  of  the  reflected  pulse.    If  the  new  medium  is 

deuaer  than  the  old,  as  wheu  a  sound  wave  traveling  in  air 
approaches  a  wooden  wall,  the  forward-moving  particles  o£  an 
on-coming  condensation  rebound  when  they  strike  the  wall,  pre- 
cisely as  did  the  smaller  of  the  two  balls  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment This  rebound  is  propagated  back  through  the  old  medium 
as  a  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  prop^ation  of  the 
reflected  wave,  ie.  as  a  condensation.  But  if  the  new  medium 
is  rarer  than  the  old,  as  when  sound  passes  from  water  into 
air,  when  the  particles  of  an  oncoming  condensation  strike 
the  particles  of  the  lighter  medium  they  overshoot  their  posi- 
tions of  rest,  precisely  as  did  the  heavier  ball  in  the  second 
experiment  with  the  unequal  balls,  and  thus  create  a  rarefaction 
behhid  them  in  the  first  medium.  Tliis  rarefaction  is  propagated 
backward  through  this  medium  precisely  as  the  rarefaction  pro- 
duced by  the  backward  motion  of  the  prong  was  shown  to  be 
propagated  in  §  453.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  a  condensation 
is  reflected  from  a  dcrtser  ittedimn  as  a  condensation,  from  a 
rarer  medium  as  a  rarefaction.  A-similar  analysis  shows  that 
a  rarefacliou  is  refiecUid  from  a  denser  medium  as  a  rarefaction, 
from  a  rarer  medium  as  a  condensation. 

462.  Sound  foci.    Let  a  watch  be  hung  at  the  focuB  of  &  large  con- 
cave mirror.    On  account  of  tlie  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 

mirror  a  fairly  well-defined  beam  of 
sound  will  be  thrown  out  in  front  of 
the  mirror,  so  that,  if  both  watch  and 
mirror  are  hung  on  a  single  support 
and  the  whole  turned  in  different  dtrec- 
Fic.  875.   Sound  foci  *'<"^.  toward  a  number  of   observers, 

the  ticking  will  be  distinctly  heard  by 
those  directly  in  front  of  the  mirror,  but  not  by  those  at  one  aide.  If  & 
second  mirror  is  held  in  the  path  of  this  beam,  as  in  Fig.  375,  the  sound 
may  be  again  brought  to  a,  focus,  so  that  if  the  ear  is  placed  in  the 
focus  of  this  second  mirror,  or  better  still,  it  a  small  funnel  which  ia 
connected  with  the  ear  by  a  rubber  tube  is  held  in  this  focus,  the  lick- 
ing' of  the  watch  may  sometimes  be  heard  liundreds  of  feet  nway. 
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A  whispering  gallery  is  a  room  so  arranged  as  to  contain 
such  sound  foci.  Any  two  opposite  points  a  few  feet  from  the 
walls  of  a  dome,  like  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome  or  St.  Paul's  at 
London,  are  sufficiently  near  to  such  sound  foci  to  make  veiy 
low  whispers  on  one  side  distinctly  audible  at  the  other,  although 
at  intermediate  points  no  sound  can  be  heard. 

463.  Resonance.  Resonance  is  the  reenforcement  or  iniensi- 
of  sound  because  of  the  union  of  direct  and  rejleclcd 


waves. 

Thus,  let  one  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning  fork,  which  makes,  for 
example,  512  vibrations  per  second,  be  held  over  the  mouth  of  a  tuba 
aninchorso  in  diameter,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  37G,  ^,- 
BO  that  as  the  vessel  A  is  raised  or  lowered  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  tube  may  be  adjusted 
at  will.  It  will  be  found  that,  as  the  position  of 
the  water  is  slowly  lowered  from  the  top  of  the 
tube,  a  very  marked  re6nforeement  of  the  Bound 
will  occur  at  a  certain  point. 

Let  other  forks  of  different  pitch  be  tried  in 
the  same  way.  It  will  be  found  that  the  lower 
the  pitch  of  the  fork  the  lower  must  be  the  water 
in  the  tube  in  order  to  get  the  best  reSnforcemeat. 
This  means  that  the  longer  tha  wave  length  of 
the  note  wliich  the  fork  produces  the  longer  must 
be  the  air  column  in  order  to  obtain  t< 


y 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  fixed  rela-  P'"-  S'^B-  Illustrating 
tiou  exists  between  the  wave  length  of  a  resonance 

note  and  the  length  of  the  air  column  which  will  reenforee  it. 

464  Best  resonant  len^h  is  one  fourth  wave  length.  If  we 
calculate  the  wave  length  of  the  note  of  the  fork  by  dividing 
the  speed  of  sound  by  the  vibration  rate  of  the  fork,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  every  case,  the  length  of  air  column  which  gives  ihe  best 
response  is  approximately  one  fourth  wave  length.  The  reason 
for  this  ia  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  length  must  he 
such  as  to  enable  the  reflected  wave  to  return  to  the  mouth 


Pm.  377.  ReBO- 
nant  length  of 
a  closed  pipe  is 
^  wave  length 
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just  in  time  to  unite  with  the  direct  wave  which  is  at  that 
instant  being  sent  off  by  the  prong.    Thus,  when  the  prong 

_.A  is  first  starting  down  from  the  positional  (see 

Fig.  377)  it  starts  the  beginning  of  a  condensa- 
tion down  the  tube.  If  this  motion  is  to  return 
to  the  mouth  just  in  time  to  unite  with  the 
direct  wave  sent  off  by  the  prong,  it  must  get 
back  at  the  instant  that  the  prong  is  first  start- 
ing up  from  the  position  G.  In  other  words,  the 
pulse  must  go  down  the  tube  and  back  again 
while  the  prong  is  making  a  half  vibration.  This 
means  that  the  path  down  and  back  must  be  a 
half  wave  length,  and  hence  that  the  length  of 
the  tube  must  be  a  fourth  wave  length. 

From  the  aliove  analysis  it  will  appear  that 
there  should  also  be  resonance  if  the  reflected 
wave  does  not  return  to  the  mouth  till  the  fork 
is  starting  back  its  second  time  from  C,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  one 
and  a  half  vibrations  instead  of  a  half  vibration.  The  distance 
from  the  fork  to  the  water  and  back  would  then  be  one  and  a 
half  wave  lengths ;  i.e.  the  water  surface  would  be  a  half  wave 
ler^h  farther  down  the  tube  than  at  first.  The  tube  length 
would  therefore  now  be  three  tourtlia  of  a  wave  length. 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  A  similar  response  will  indeed  be 
found,  aa  predicted,  a  half  wave  length  farther  down  the  tube.  This 
response  will  be  somewhat  weaker  than  before,  as  the  wave  has  lost 
some  of  its  energy  in  traveling  a  longer  distance  through  the  tube.  It 
may  be  shown  in  a  siriiilur  way  that  there  will  be  resonance  where  the 
tube  length  ia  J,  j,  or  iiiclend  any  odd  number  of  rjuartor  wave  lengths. 

465.  Best  resonant  length  of  an  open  pipe  is  one  half  wave 
length.  If  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  Figs.  376  or  377  had 
been  closed  by  a  medium  Hghter  than  air,  then  by  §  461  a 
downward-moving  condensation  would  have  been  reflected  aa  an 
upward-moving  rarefaction,  Le.  as  an  upward-moving  wave  io 
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which  the  motion  of  the  particles  would  have  been  down  instead 
of  up.  Hence,  if  this  upward-moving  wave  is  to  get  hack  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  just  in  time  to  unite  with  and  therefore 
reenforce  a  direct  wave  sent  off  hy  the  prong,  it  must  return, 
not  now  at  the  instant  that  the  prong  is  starting  up  from  C,  but 
rather  at  the  instant  at  which  it  is  starting  down  again  from  A, 
ie.  after  an  interval  coiTcaponding  to  one  complete  vibration  of 
the  prong.  Hence  the  length  of  the  air  chamber  will  need  to 
I,  in  this  case,  a  half  wave  length  instead  of  a  q^uarter  wave 
length,  if  resonance  is  to  be  obtained. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  pulse  traversing  a  simple  tube 
which  is  open  at  the  lower  end  experiences  at  this  end  a  reflec- 
tion of  precisely  the  same  kind  wliich  it  would  experience  if  it 
struck  a  rarer  medium,  for  within  the  tube  the  pulse  has  been 
free  to  push  forward  only  in  one  direction,  but  as  it  reaches 
the  open  end  it  suddenly  becomes  free  to  expand  in  all  direc- 
a ;  Le.  it  encounters  at  tliis  point  less  resistance  to  its  forward 
motion  than  it  has  encountered  within  the  tube,  and  therefore 
it  acts  precisely  as  it  wotild  in  going  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer 
medium.  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment. 

Let  the  same  tuning  fork  which  was  used  in  §  463  be  held  in  front 
of  an  open  pipe  (8  or  10  in.  long)  the  leugth  of  which  is  made  adjust- 
able by  slipping  back  and  forth  over  it  a  tightly  fitting  roll  of  writing 
paper  (Fig.  379).    It  will  be  found  that  for  one  particular  length  this 

open  pipe  will  respond  quite  as  loudly         .^ 

aa  did  the  closed  pipe,  but  the  respond-      ll — 

ing  length   will  be  found  to  be  juat       V 

twice  as  great  as  before.  Fiq.  373.  Resonant  length  ot  an 

open  pipe  is  \  wave  length 

We  learn,  then,  that  the  shortest 
resonant  length  of  an  open  pipe  is  one  halt  wave  length.    It 
is  evident  that  there  must  also  be  resonance  when  the  pipe 
length  is  one  wave  length,  for  then  the  first  reflected  wave  will 
get  back  just  in  time  to  unite  with  the  third  forward  motion. 
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of  the  prong.  Similarly,  there  will  be  resonance  when  the  pipe 
length  is  3,  3,  Si  or  any  number,  odd  or  even,  of  half  wave  lengths. 

466.  Resonators.  If  the  vibrating  fork  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tubes  in  the  preceding  experiments  is  replaced  by  a  train  of 
waves  coming  from  a  distant  source,  precisely  the  same  analysis 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  waves  reflected  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  will  reeuforce  the  oncoming  waves  when  the  length 
of  the  tube  is  any  odd  number  of  quarter  wave  lengths  in  the 
case  of  a  closed  pipe,  or  any  number  of  half  wave  lengths  in  the 
case  of  an  open  pipe.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  every  air  cham- 
ber will  act  as  a  resonator  for  trains  of  waves  of  a  certain  wave 
lengtL  This  is  why  a  conch  shell  held  to  the  ear  is  always  heard 
to  hum  with  a  particular  note.  Feeble  waves  which  produce 
no  impression  upon  the  unaided  ear  gain  sufficient  strength 
when  reenforced  by  the  shell  to  become  audibla  When  the  air 
chamber  is  of  irregular  form  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  cal- 
culate to  just  what  wave  length  it  will  respond,  but  it  is  always 
easy  to  determine  experimentally  what  particular  wave  length 
it  is  capable  of  reenforcing.  The  resonators  on  which  tuning 
forks  are  mounted  are  air  chambers  which  are  of  just  the  right 
dimensions  to  respond  to  the  note  given  out  by  the  fork. 

467.  Forced  Tibrations.    Sounding-boards.   Let  a  tuning  fork 

be  struck  and  held  in  the  hand.  The  saund  will  be  entirely  inaadible 
except  to  those  quite  near.  Let  the  base  of  the  sounding  fork  be 
preaaed  firmly  against  the  table.  The  sound  will  be  found  to  be  enor- 
mously intensified.  Let  another  fork  be  held  against  the  same  table. 
Its  Bound  will  also  be  reSoforced.  In  this  case,  then,  the  table  inten- 
sifiea  the  sound  of  any  fork  which  is  placed  against  it,  while  an  &dr 
column  of  a  certain  size  could  intensify  only  a  single  not*. 

The  cause  of  the  response  in  the  two  cases  is  wholly  different. 
In  the  last  case  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  are  transmitted 
through  its  base  to  the  table  top  and  force  the  latter  to  vibrate 
in  its  own  period.  The  vibrating  table  top,  on  account  of  its 
iaige  surface,  sets  a  comparatively  large  mass  of  air  into  motion 
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and  therefore  sends  a  wave  of  great  intensity  to  the  ear ;  while 
the  fork  alone,  with  its  narrow  prongs,  was  not  able  to  impart 
much  energy  to  the  air.  Vibrations  like  those  of  the  table  top 
are  called  forced  vibrations  because  they  can  be  produced  with 
any  fork,  no  matter  what  its  period.  Sounding-boards  in  pianos 
and  other  stringed  instruments  act  precisely  as  does  the  table 
in  this  experiment;  i.e.  they  are  set  into  forced  vibrations  by 
any  note  of  the  instrument,  and  reenforce  it  accordingly. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  do  the  echoes  which  are  prominent  in  empty  halls  often  dis- 
appear when  the  hall  is  full  of  people  ? 

2.  The  report  of  a  gunner  was  echoed  back  to  him  4}  seconds  after  he 
fired  the  gun.  How  far  away  was  the  reflecting  surface,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  being  20°  C.  ? 

8.  Find  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  a  fork  which  producer 
resonance  in  a  pipe  1  ft.  long.    (Take  the  speed  of  sound  as  1120  ft.  per  sec.) 

4.  A  fork  making  500  vibrations  per  second  is  found  to  produce  resonance 
in  an  air  column  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  370,  first  when  the  water  is  a  certain 
distance  from  the  top,  and  again  when  the  water  is  34  cm.  lower.  Find 
the  velocity  of  sound. 

5.  Show  why  an  open  pipe  needs  to  be  twice  as  long  as  a  closed  pipe  if 
it  is  to  respond  to  the  same  note. 


Interference  of  Sound 

468.  Beats.  Since  two  sound  waves  are  able  to  imite  so  as 
to  reenforce  each  other,  it  ought  also  to  be  possible  to  make  them 
unite  so  as  to  interfere  with  or 
destroy  each  other.  In  other 
words,  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions (he  union  of  two  sounds 

ought  to  produce  silence.  Fig.  379.  Arrangement  of  forks 

for  beats 
Let  two  mounted  tuning  forks 

of  the  same  pitch  be  set  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  379.    Let  the  two  forks 

be  struck  in  quick  succession  with  a  soft  mallet,  for  example,  a  rubber 


I 


I 

L 
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atiOpper  on  the  end  of  &  rod.  The  two  notes  will  blend  and  prodi 
smooth,  even  tone.  Then  let  a  piece  of  wax  or  a  small  coin  be  stuck 
to  a  prong  of  one  of  the  forks.  This  diioinishes  slightly  the  numbei 
of  vibrations  wliioh  this  fork  makes  per  second,  since  it  increasea  it« 
mass.  Again  let  the  two  forks  be  Eounded  together.  The  former  smooth 
tone  will  be  replaced  by  a  throbbing  or  pulsating  one.  This  is  due  to 
the  alternate  destruction  and  reiioforoement  of  the  sounds  produced  lij 
the  two  forks.    The  phenomenon  is  called  the  phenomenon  of  beats. 

The  mechaEisra  of  the  alternate  destruction  and  reenforce- 
ment  may  ho  understood  from  the  following.  Suppose  that 
fork  makes  256  vihrations  per  second  (see  the  dotted  line  AC 
in  Fig.  380),  while  the  other  makes  255  (see  the  heavy  line  AG 
in  Fig.  380).  If,  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  second  the  two 
_i  B  c     f  "rks  are  swinging  together 

^.  g.  p.    oualy  send  out  condensa- 

tions to  the  ohserver,  these 
condensations  will  of 

Fto.  380.  Grapbical  illustration  of  bea«  ^""^^^^  ""'^^  SO  33  to  pro- 
duce a  double  effect  upon 
the  ear  (see  A',  Fig.  380).  Since  now  one  fork  gains  one  complete 
vibration  per  second  over  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
considered  the  two  forka  will  again  be  vibrating  together,  ie. 
sending  out  condensations  which  add  their  effects  as  before  (see 
C).  In  the  middle  of  this  second,  however,  the  two  forks  are 
vibrating  in  opposite  directions  (see  B) ;  i.e.  one  is  sending  out 
rarefactions  while  the  other  sends  out  condensations.  At  the  ear 
of  the  observer  the  union  of  the  rarefaction  (backward  motion 
of  the  air  particles)  produced  by  one  fork  with  the  condensation 
(forward  motion)  produced  by  the  other,  results  in  no  motion  at 
all,  provided  the  two  motions  have  the  same  enei^ ;  La  in  the 
middleof  the  second  the  two  sounds  have  united  to  produce  silence 
(see  B").  It  the  two  sounds  are  of  unequal  intensity,  the  destruo- 
tion  will  not  be  complete,  the  minimum  representing  the  differ- 
between  the  two  intensities,  and  the  maxtmum  the  fium: 
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It  will  be  seen  lErom  the  above  that  the  number  of  beats  per  second 
must  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  vibration  numbers  of  the  two 
forks.  To  test  this  conclusion,  let  more  wax  or  a  heavier  coin  be  added 
to  the  weighted  prong ;  the  number  of  beats  per  second  will  be  increased. 
Diminishing  the  weight  will  reduce  the  number  of  beats  per  second. 

The  experiment,  therefore,  ^hows  an  easy  and  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  difference  in  vibration  rates  of  two  sounding 
bodies  which  have  nearly  but  not  quite  the  same  pitch.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  sound  them  together  and  to  note  the  number 
of  beats  per  second.  This  number  is  the  difference  in  their 
vibration  numbers.  If  weighting  either  body  increases  the 
number  of  beats,  that  body  was  the  slower ;  if  weighting  this 
body  diminishes  the  number  of  beats,  that  body  was  the  faster. 

469.  Interference  of  sound  waves  by  reflection.  Let  a  thin 

cork  about  an  inch  in  diameter  be  attached  to  one  end  of  a  brass  or 


r^^ 
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Fig.  881.  Interference  of  advancing  and  retreating  trains  of  sound  waves 

glass  rod  from  one  to  two  meters  long.  Let  this  rod  be  clamped  firmly 
in  the  middle,  as  in  Fig.  381.  Let  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  a  meter 
or  more  long  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  be 
closed  at  one  end  and  slipped  over  the  cork,  as  shoVn,  care  being  taken 
that  the  cork  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  tube,  or  touches  them 
only  very  lightly.  Let  the  end  of  the  rod  be  gripped  firmly  with  a 
well-resined  cloth  and  then  stroked  longitudinally.  (A  wet  cloth  will 
answer  better  if  the  rod  is  of  glass.)   A  loud  shrill  note  will  be  produced. 

This  note  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  slipping  of  the  resined 
cloth  over  the  surface  of  the  rod  sets  the  latter  into  longitudinal 
vibrations,  so  that  its  ends  impart  alternate  condensations  and 
rarefactions  to  the  layers  of  air  in  contact  with  them.  As  soon 
as  this  note  is  started  the  cork  dust  inside  the  tube  will  be  seen 
to  be  intensely  agitated.  If  the  effect  is  not  marked  at  first,  a 
slight  slipping  of  the  glass  tube  forward  or  back  will  bring  it 
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out  Upon  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agitation  o£  the 
cork  dust  is  not  uniform,  but  at  r^ular  intervals  throughout 
the  tube  there  will  be  regions  of  complete  rest,  w^,  Wj,  tig,  etc., 
separated  by  regions  of  intense  motion.  The  points  of  rest  cor- 
respond to  the  positions  in  which  the  reflected  train  of  sound 
waves  returning  from  the  end  of  the  tube  neutralizes  the  effect  of 
the  advancing  train  passing  down  the  tube  from  the  vibrating 
rod.  The  points  of  rest  are  called  nodes,  the  intermediate  por- 
tions loops  or  anlinodes. 

170.  Distance  between  two  nodes  equal  to  one  half  wave 

length.    The    manner   in  which   the  advancing  and  reflected 

trains  of  waves  unite  so  as  to  produce  these  nodes  and  loops,  or 

stationary  loaves  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  may  be  seen 

(^  o,  a,  q     from  the  following.    Let 

-V      '  i      »,     i       ^     3     «„»„<.„«.  (Fig.  382) 

*  represent  the  fronts  of 

F.O.  882.   Distance  between  nodes  is  J  wave      ^  successiou  of  conden- 

length  .  , 

sations  sent  down  the 
tube  from  the  vibrating  rod  R.  At  the  instant  that  the  first  wave 
front  a,  reaches  the  end  of  the  tube  it  is  reflected  and  starts 
back  towai'd  B.  Since  at  this  instant  the  second  wave  front  a, 
is  just  one  wave  length  to  the  left  of  a^,  the  two  wave  fronts 
must  meet  each  other  at  a  point  n^  just  one  half  wave  length 
from  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  exactly  equal  and  opposite 
motions  of  the  particles  in  the  two  wave  fronts  exactly  neutral- 
ize each  other.  Hence  the  point  n,  is  a  point  of  no  motion,  ie. 
a  node.  Again,  at  the  instant  that  the  reflected  wave  front  a^  met 
the  advancing  wave  front  a^  at  n^,  the  third  wave  front  a^  was 
just  one  wave  length  to  the  left  of  7i,.  Hence,  as  the  first  wave 
front  a^  continues  to  travel  back  toward  Ji  it  meets  a,  at  jij, 
just  one  half  wave  length  from  n^,  and  produces  there  a  second 
node.  Similarly  a  third  node  is  produced  at  jig.  one  half  wave 
length  to  the  left  of  n^,  etc.  Thus  the  distance  between  two  nodet 
must  always  be  just  one  half  the  wave  length  of  the  train  of 
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Fig.  383.  Nodes  and  loops  in  a  cord.  Black  line 
denotes  advancing  train;  dotted  line,  reflected 
train 


In  this  discussion  it  has  been  tacitly  assiuned  that  the  two 
oppositely  moving  waves  are  able  to  pass  through  each  other 
without  either  of  them  being  modified  by  the  presence  of  the 
other.  That  two  opposite  motions  are,  in  fact,  transferred  in 
just  this  manner  through  a  medium  consisting  of  elastic  par- 
ticles, may  be  beautifully  shown  by  the  following  experiment 
with  the  row  of  balls 
used  in  §  448,  p.  347. 

Let  the  ball  at  one 
end  of  the  row  be  raised 
a  distance  of  say  2 
inches,  and  the  ball  at 
the  other  end  raised  a  distance  of  4  ii;iches.  Then  let  the  balls  be  dropped 
simultaneously  against  the  row.  The  two  opposite  motions  will  pass 
through  each  other  in  the  row  altogether  without  modification,  the 
larger  motion  appearing  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  started, 
and  the  smaller  likewise. 

Another  and  more  complete  analogy  to  the  condition  existing  within 
the  tube  of  Fig.  381  may  be  had  by  simply  vibrating  one  end  of  a  two- 
or  three-meter  rope,  as  in  Fig.  383.  The  trains  of  advancing  and  reflected 
waves  which  continuously  travel  through  each  other  up  and  down  the 
rope  will  unite  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  nodes  and  loops,  as  shown.  The 
nodes  at  c  and  e  are  simply  the  points  at  which  the  advancing  and 
reflected  waves  are  always  urging  the  cord  in  opposite  directions.  The 
distance  between  them  is,  of  course,  one  half  the  wave  length  of  the 
train  sent  down  the  rope  by  the  hand. 


QUESTIONS  kSJ>  PROBLEMS 

1.  One  fork  makes  260  vibrations  per  second.  When  a  second  fork  is 
sounded  with  it  4  beats  per  second  are  heard.  If  a  small  piece  of  wax  is 
added  to  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  second  fork,  5  beats  per  second  are  heard. 
What  is  the  natural  rate  (unloaded)  of  the  second  fork  ? 

2.  The  distance  l^etween  two  nodes,  as  indicated  by  the  cork  dust  in 
Fig.  381,  was  found  to  be  6  in.  Taking  the  speed  of  sound  as  1130  ft.  per 
sec,  find  the  pitch  of  the  note  emitted  by  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of 
the  rod. 

8.  If  three  loops  are  produced  in  a  12-ft.  cord  when  the  hand  makes  4 
yibratioDS  per  sec,  with  what  speed  do  waves  travel  along  the  cord  ? 


471.  Physical  basis  of  musical  inteirals.   Let  a  met&l 


board  disk  10  o 

s  of  equidistant  h 


1.  384.   Disk  for  producing 
muBiciil  sequence  do,  mi, 


diameter  be  provided  with  four  concentric 
the  succesaiTe  rows  containing  respectively 
24,  30,  36,  and  48  holes  (Fig.  384).  The 
holea  should  be  about  ^  in.  ia  diameter 
and  the  rows  should  be  about  i  in.  Apart. 
.  Let  the  disk  be  placed  in  the  rotating  ap- 
paratus and  a  constant  speed  imparted. 
Then  let  a  jet  of  air  be  directed,  BiS  in 
g  456,  p.  353,  against  each  row  of  holes 
in  succession.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
musical  sec|uence  du,  mi,  sol,  do'  results. 
If  the  speed  of  rotation  is  increased,  each 
note  wiU  rise  in  pitch,  but  the  sequence 
will  remain  unchanged. 


We  learn,  therefore,  that  tlie  musi- 
cal sequeiKx  do,  mi,  sol,  do'  consists  of  notes  whose  tibration  nwm- 
bers  have  the  ratios  of  $4,  SO,  S6,  aiid  48,  i.e.  4, 5,  6, 8,  and  that 
this  sequence  is  independent  of  the  absolute  vibration  numbari 
of  the  tones. 

478.  Musical  intervals  and  harmony.  All  peraous  who  are 
endowed  with  eveu  a  rudimentary  musical  sense  are  aware  that 
two  notes  an  octave  apart  have  certain  common  characteristics 
which  make  them  more  nearly  alike  than  any  other  notes. 
Furthermore,  when  two  notes  an  octave  apart  are  sounded 
bother,  they  form  the  most  harmonious  combination  which  it 
is  jXMsible  to  obtain.    Hieae  chaiacteiiatics  of  notes  aa  octave 
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apart  were  recognized  in  the  earliest  times,  long  before  anything 
whatever  was  known  about  the  ratio  of  their  vibration  numbers. 
The  experiment  of  the  last  paragraph  showed  that  this  ratio  is 
the  simplest  possible,  viz.  24  to  48,  or  1  to  2.  Again,  the  next 
easiest  musical  interval  to  produce  and  the  next  most  harmo- 
nious combination  which  can  he  found  corresponds  to  the  two 
notes  commonly  designated  as  do,  sol.  Our  experiment  showed 
that  this  interval  corresponds  to  the  next  simplest  possible  vibra^ 
tion  ratio,  viz.  24  to  36,  or  2  to  3.  When  sol  is  sounded  with 
do'  the  vibration  ratio  is  seen  to  be  36  to  48,  or  3 1«  4.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  three  simplest  possible  ratios  of  vibration 
numbers,  viz.  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4,  are  used  up  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  three  notes  do,  sol,  do'.  Again,  our  experiment 
ahowH  that  the  next  most  harmonious  musical  interval,  do,  mi, 
corresponds  to  the  vibration  ratio  24  to  30,  or  4  to  5.  We 
learn,  therefore,  that  harmonious  musical  intervals  correspond 
to  v&ry  simple  vibration  ratios,  and  the  more  harmonious  the 
combination  the  simpler  (he  ratio. 

473,  The  major  diatonic  scale.  When  the  three  notes,  do, 
mi,  sol,  which,  as  seen  above,  have  the  vibration  ratios  4,  5,  6, 
are  all  sounded  together,  they  form  a  remai'kably  pleasing  com- 
bination of  tones.  This  combination  was  picked  out  and  used 
very  early  in  the  musical  development  of  the  race.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  major  chord.  The  major  diatonic  scale  is  built 
up  of  three  major  chords.  The  absolute  vibration  number  taken 
as  the  starting  point  is  wholly  immaterial,  but  the  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  eight  notes  of  the  octave  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  C,  D, B,  F,  0,A,B,  C"  may  be  made  more  simple 
if  we  begin,  as  above,  with  a  note  whose  vibration  number  is  24 
If  this  note  is  designated  by  the  letter  C,  the  two  other  notes 
of  the  first  major  chord,  do-mi-sol,  are  designated  by  £  and  G. 
The  second  chord  is  obtained  by  starting  from  C',  the  octave  of 
C,  and  coming  down  in  the  rati™  6,  5,  4.  The  corresponding 
vibration  numbers  are  48,  40,  and  32,  and  the  corresponding 
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notes,  known  as  do,  la,  fa,  are  designated  by  the  letters  C,  A, 
and  F.  The  third  chord  starts  with  G  as  the  first  note  and 
runs  up  in  the  ratios  4,  5,  6.  The  corresponding  notes,  known 
as  sol,  si,  re,  have  the  vibration  numbers  36,  45,  and  54,  and 
are  designated  by  the  letters  O,  B,  and  D'.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  note  D'  does  not  fall  in  the  octave  between  C  and  C",  for  its 
vibration  number  is  above  48.  The  note  D  an  octave  below  it 
falls  between  C  and  C  and  has  a  vibration  number  27.  This 
completes  the  eight  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale.  The  chord 
deHnirSol  is  called  the  tonic,  sol-si-re  the  dominant,  aud  fa4ardo 
the  subdominant. 

Below  is  given  in  tabular  form  the  relations  between  the  notes 
of  an  octave. 

Byllablea do      re  mi  fa      sol  la  si  do' 

Letters C  ll  E  F        G  A  B  C 

Belative  vibration  numbers  .    .      24      27  30  32      30  40  45  18 

Vibration  ratios  in  terms  of  do         1         |  J  j         g  J  ^  2 

Absolute  vibration  numbers      .  256  288  320  341  SS4  427  480  619 

474  Absolute  vibration  numbers.  Any  vibration  number' 
whatever  may  be  assigned  to  the  first  note  C  of  a  series  of 
octaves  built  up  in  the  manner  just  outlined.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  and  still  are  several  different  pitches  in 
common  use  for  the  starting  point,  which  is  commonly  called 
middle  C  (lower  C  of  the  treble  clef).  The  so-called  inter- 
nationcbl  pitch,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Vienna  Congress  in 
1885  and  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  assigns  435 
vibrations  to  middle  A.  This  gives  261  to  middle  C.  In  a 
piano  tuned  to  concert  pitch  middle  C  has  274  vibrations. 
Standard  middle  C  forks  made  for  physical  laboratories  all 
have  the  vibration  number  256.  The  term  "middle  C"  then 
means  one  of  these  vibration  numbere,  and  generally  either 
261  or  256.  The  successive  octaves  above  C  are  designated 
by  C,  C",  C",  etc.,  aud  the  successive  octaves  below  C  by  Cj, 
Cj,  Tj,  etc. 
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QUESTIONS  Ain>  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  note  has  three  times  as  many  vibrations  per  second  as  middle  C  ? 

2.  What  note  has  four  times  as  many  vibrations  per  second  as  G  above 
middle  C  ? 

8.  What  note  has  five  times  as  many  vibrations  per  second  as  middle  C  ? 

4.  What  is  the  wave  length  of  middle  G  when  the  speed  of  sound  is 
1152  ft.  per  second  ? 

6.  What  is  the  pitch  of  a  note  whose  wave  length  is  5.4  inches,  the 
speed  being  1152  ft.  per  second  ? 

6.  If  middle  Chad  300  vibrations  per  second,  how  many  vibrations  would 
F  and  A  have  ? 

Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings  ^ 

475.  Law  of  lengths.  Let  two  piano  wires  be  stretched  over  a  box, 
or  a  board  with  pulleys  attached  so  as  to  form  a  sonometer  (Fig.  385). 
Let  the  weights  A  and  B 
be  adjusted  until  the  two 
wires  emit  exactly  the 
same  note.  The  phenom- 
enon of  beats  will  make  -^^B0  Fig.  385.  The  sonometer 
it  possible  to  do  this  with 

great  accuracy.  Then  let  the  bridge  D  be  inserted  exactly  at  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  wires,  and  the  two  wires  plucked  in  succession.  The  inter- 
val will  be  recognized  at  once  as  do,  do\  Next  let  the  bridge  be  inserted 
so  as  to  make  one  wire  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  other,  and  let  the  two 
be  plucked  again.    The  interval  will  be  recognized  as  rfo,  soL 

Now  it  was  shown  in  §471  that  do'  has  twice  as  many 
vibrations  as  do,  and  sol  has  three  halves  £is  many.  Hence, 
since  the  length  corresponding  to  do'  is  one  half  as  great  as  the 
first  length,  and  that  corresponding  to  sol  two  thirds  as  great, 
we  conclude  from  this  experiment  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  vibration  numbers  of  strings  are  inversely  proportional  to 
their  lengths.  To  produce  all  the  notes  of  an  octave  on  a  given 
string,  then,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adjust  the  bridge  so  that 

1  This  discussion  should  be  followed  by  a  laboratory  experiment  on  the  laws  of 
▼ibrating  strings.    See,  for  example,  Experiment  41  of  the  authors'  manual. 
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the  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  table  of  §  473. 

476.  Law  of  tensions.  Again,  let  the  two  wires  be  timed  to  nniaon, 
and  then  let  the  weight  A  be  increased  until  the  pull  which  it  exerta  on 
the  wire  is  exactly  four  times  aa  great  aa  that  exerted  by  B.  The  note 
given  out  by  the  A  wire  will  again  be  found  to  be  an  octave  above  that 
given  out  by  the  B  wire. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  vibration  numbers,  viz.  2  to  1,  are 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  stretching  weights,  viz,  4 
to  1.  Tliis  relation  is  found  to  hold  for  all  notes,  so  long  as  the 
other  conditions,  such  aa  diameter,  material,  and  length  of  the 
wires,  ai-e  the  same.  Thus,  since  the  vibration  numbers  of  G  and 
C  are  ill  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  the  tensions  which  will  produce 

ujJMiiij'i  III  III!  I IIM 1 1  mil  II  III  III  iiiiiii  mil  III ~ them  on  tlie  same  wire 

I       are  iu  the  ratio  9  to  -4. 

886.  String  vibrating  aa  a  whole  477.   Nodes  and  lOOpS 

in  vibrating  strings 

Let  a  string  a  meter  long  be  attached  to  one  of  the  prongs  of  a  large 
tuning  fork  which  makes  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  vibrations  per 
second.  Let  the  other  end  be  attached  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  fork  set 
into  vibration.  If  the  fork  is  not  electrically  driven,  which  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  it  may  be  bowed  with  a  violin  bow  or  struck  with  a  soft 
mallet.  By  suitably  changing  the  tension  of  the  thread  it  vrill  be  found 
possible  to  make  it  vibrate  either  as  a  whole,  as  in  Fig.  386,  or  in  two, 
or  three,  or  any  number  of 
parts  (Fig.  387). 


This  effect  is  due,  aa 
explained  in  §  470,  to 
the  interference  of  the 
direct  and  reflected  waves  sent;  down  the  strii^  from  the  vibrat- 
ing fork.  But  we  shall  show  in  §  479  that  in  considering  the 
effects  of  the  vibrating  string  on  the  sun-ounding  air  we  shall 
make  no  mistake  if  we  think  of  it  as  clamped  at  each  node, 
and  as  actually  vibrating  m  two  or  three  or  four  separate  parts, 
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as  the  case  may  be ;  so  that  when,  for  example,  it  is  vibrating 
in  two  parts,  the  pulses  sent  out  into  the  air  from  each  vibrat- 
ing segment  will  have  twice  as  great  a  frequency  as  when  it 
is  vibrating  in  one  part,  one  half  as  great  a  frequency  as  when 
it  is  vibrating  in  four  parts,  etc. 

478.  Nodes  and  loops  in  the  strings  of  musical  instruments. 

That  it  is  possible  to  choose  the  conditions  so  that  the  strings 
of  any  musical  instrimient  may  be  made  to  vibrate,  like  the 
cord  of  the  last  paragraph,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  desired 
number  of  parts,  may  be  strikingly  shown  as  follows. 

Let  little  paper  riders  be  placed  on  the  sonometer  wire  at  distances 
apart  equal  to  one  eighth  the  length  of  the  wire.  Let  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  placed  against  the  wire  one 
fourth  of  the  wire's   length  _ 

from  one  end  (Fig.  388).    At  ^^p^-^^^/LLJi^^      .^  iimnmniTn! 

a  point  midway  between  the         Jl; ssfe: 

finger  and  the  nearest  end  let 
the  string  be  bowed  with  a 

violin  bow.  CPickine  the  wire         ^      oqq    xt  ^     •«  *        • 

^  .f  Fig.  388.  Nodes  m  sonometer  wires 

with  the  finger  will  not  be 

found  to  be  satisfactory.)  The  riders  which  are  at  the  one-half  and 
three-fourth  points  will  be  found  to  remain  at  rest,  while  all  the  others 
will  be  violently  agitated  and  thrown  off. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  touching  the  finger  to  the  wire 
one  fourth  of  its  length  from  one  end  made  it  vibrate  in  four 
segments.  Similarly,  touching  it  at  one  third  of  its  length  will 
be  foimd  to  make  it  vibrate  in  three  segments,  etc. 

Fundamentals  and  Overtones 

479.  Fundamentals  and  overtones  defined.  The  correctness 
of  the  assertion  made  in  §  477,  that  a  string  which  has  a  node 
in  the  middle  communicates  twice  as  many  pulses  to  the  air  per 
second  as  a  string  which  vibrates  sis  a  whole,  may  be  conclusively 
shown  as  follows. 
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Let  the  aonoTOeter  wire  be  plucked  in  the  middle  and  the  pitch  of 
the  correspond! Dg  tone  carefully  noted.  Then  let  the  finger  be  touched 
to  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  the  latter  plucked  midway  between  thi 
point  and  the  end.'^  The  octave  of  the  original  note  will  be  distinctly 
heard.  Next  let  the  finger  be  touched  at  a,  point  one  third  of  the 
length  from  one  end,  and  the  wire  again  plucked.  The  note  will  be 
recognized  as  sol  in  the  octave  above  the  original  note.  Since  we  learned 
in  §  473  that  this  sol  has  three  ha-Ives  as  many  TibratioDS  as  the  do  next 
below  it,  it  must  have  three  times  aa  many  vibrations  as  the  original  note. 
Hence  a  wire  which  ia  vibrating  in  three  segments  sends  out  three 
times  as  many  vibrations  as  when  it  is  vibrating  as  a  whole. 

Now  when  a  wire  is  plucked  in  the  middle  it  vibrates  simply 
as  a  whole,  and  therefore  gives  forth  the  lowest  note  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing.  This  note  is  called  the  fundamental 
of  the  wira  When  the  wire  is  made  to  vibrate  in  two  parts  it 
gives  forth,  as  lias  just  been  shown,  a  note  an  octave  h^her  than 
the  fundamental  This  is  called  the  first  overtone.  When  the 
wire  is  made  to  vibrate  in  three  parts  it  gives  forth  a  note  corre- 
sponding  to  three  times  the  vibration  number  of  the  fundamental, 
viz.  sol'.  This  is  called  the  second  overtone.  When  the  wire 
vibrates  in  four  parts  it  gives  forth  the  third  overtone,  which  is 
a  note  two  octaves  above  the  fundamental  The  overtones  of 
wires  are  often  caUed  harmonics.  They  bear  the  vibration  ratios 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  to  the  fundamental^ 

480.  Simultaneous  production  of  fundamentals  andovertones. 

We  have  thus  far  produced  overtones  only  by  forcing  the  wire  to 
remain  at  rest  at  certain  properly  chosen  points  during  the  bowing. 

Now  let  the  wire  be  plucked  at  a  point  one  fourth  of  its  length  from 
one  end,  wiljivut  being  totiched  in  Che  middle.  The  tone  most  distinctly 
lieard  will  be  the  fundamental,  but  if  the  wire  ia  now  touched  very 
lightly  exactly  in  the  middle,  the  sound,  instead  of  ceasing  altogether, 

1  It  is  well  to  reiaoye  the  finger  almost  simnlCajieonaly  with  the  placklng. 

'  Some  iDEtraments,  sncb  as  beUa,  can  pcodacs  bigher  tooes  wbose  vibraUan 
nuiabora  aro  not  exact  muIclplaB  of  tha  fuadamcDtnl.  Tbese  notes  are  still  Polled 
overtones,  bnt  they  are  nut  called  baroHiDicB,  the  1atl«r  term  bslDg  reserved  (or  th* 
multiples.   Strings  produi^e  only  hariaonlcn. 
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ill  be  an  octave  higher  than  the 
ise  there  was  superposed  upon  the 


mi  [ting 


will  continue,  but  the  note  heard  \ 
fundanientB,!,  showing  that  in  this  c< 
vibration  of  the  wire  as  a 
■whole  a  vibration  in  two  seg 
menta  also  (Fig.  iBS)  Ev 
touching  the  'wire  in  the  nml 
die  the  vibration  as  a  wliul 
■was  destroyed,  but  the  vibr  i 
tion  in  two  parts  Temainul 
Let  now  the  experiraent  be 

repeated,  with  this  differenLe,  that  the  wire  is  now  plucked  m  the  middle 
instead  of  one  fourth  its  length  from  one  end  If  it  is  now  touched  in 
the  middle,  the  sound  will  entirely  cease,  showing  that  when  a  wire 
is  plucked  in  the  middle  there  is  no  first  overtone  superposed  upon  the 
fundamental.  Let  the  wire  be  plucked  again  one  fourth  of  its  length 
from  one  end,  and  careful  attention  given  to  the  compound  note  emitted. 
It  will  be  found  possible  to  recognize  both  tlie  fundamental  and  the 
first  overtone  sounding  at  the  same  time.  Similarly,  by  plucking  at 
a  point  one  sixth  of  the  length  of  the  wire  from  one  end,  and  then 
touching  it  at  a  point  one  third  of  its  length  from  the  end,  the  second 
overtone  may  be  made  to  appear  distinctly,  and  a  trained  ear  will  detect 
it  in  the  note  given  off  by  the  wire,  even  before  the  fundamental  is  sup- 
pressed by  touching  at  the  point  indicated. 

These  experiments  show,  therefore,  that  in  general  the  note 
emitted  by  a  string  plucked  at  ratidom  is  a  complex  ojie,  consist- 
i'"^  of  a  fundamental  and  several  overtones,  and  that  just  what 
overtones  are  present  in  a  given  case  depends  on  where  and  how 
the  viire  is  plucked, 

481.  Quality.  Let  the  sonometer  wire  be  plucked  first  in  tha 
middle  and  then  close  to  one  end.  The  two  notes  emitted  will  have 
exactly  the  same  piteh,  and  they  may  have  exactly  the  same  loudness, 
but  they  will  be  easily  recognized  as  different  in  respect  to  something 
which  we  call  quality.  The  experiment  of  the  last  paragraph  shows  that 
the  real  physical  difference  in  the  tones  is  a  difference  in  the  sort  of  over- 
tones  which  are  iiiiKed  with  the  fundamental  in  the  two  cases. 

Again,  let  a  mounted  C  fork  be  sounded  simultaneously  with  amounted 
C  fork.  The  resultant  tone  will  sound  like  a  rich,  full  C,  which  will 
change  into  a  hollow  C  when  the  C  is  quenched  with  the  hand. 
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Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  notes  of  the  same 
pitch  and  loudness  are  sounded  upon  a  piano,  a  violin,  and  a 
comet,  the  three  tones  can  be  readily  distinguished.  The  last 
expenments  sugge-it  tliat  the  cause  ut  this  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  13  only  the  fv.nda.menta.1  which  is  the  same  in  the 
three  cases,  while  the  overtones  are  different.  In  other  words, 
the  characteri'!tic  of  a  tone  whi'  h  we  call  its  quality  ia  deter- 
mined   iti  [1     I      /'  I    'iitiiience  of  the  overtones 
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which  are  prestnt  in  the  lone  If  there  are  few  and  weak  over- 
tones present,  whde  the  fundamental  is  strong,  the  tone  is,  as  a 
rule,  soft  and  mellow,  as  when  a  sonometer  wire  is  plucked  in 
the  middle,  or  a  closed  organ  pipe  is  lilown  gently,  or  a  tuning 
fork  la  struck  w  ith  a  soft  mallet  The  presence  of  comparatively 
strong  overtones  up  to  the  fifth  adds  fullness  and  richness  to 
the  resultant  tone.  This  is  illustrated  hy  the  ordinary  tone  from 
a  piano  or  organ,  in  which  several  if  not  all  of  the  first  five 
overtones  have  a  prominent  place.  When  overtones  higher  than 
the  sixth  are  present  a  sharp  metallic  quahty  Itegins  to  appear. 
This  is  illustrated  when  a  tuning  fork  is  struck,  or  a  wire  plucked, 


mmmuam 
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with  a  hard  body.    It  is  in  order  to  avoid  this  quality  that  the 
hammers  which  strike  against  piano  wirea  are  covered  with  felt, 

482.  Analysis  of  toaes  by  the  manometric  flame.  A  very 
simple  and  beautiful  way  of  showing  the  complex  character  of 
most  tones  is  furnished  by  the  so-called  inanometric  fiamts. 
This  device  consists  of  the  following  parts:  a  chamber  in  the 
block  B  (Pig.  390),  through  which  gas  is  led  by  way  of  the 
tubes  C  and  I)  to  the  flame  F;  a  second  chamber  in  the  block 
^jSeparated  from  the  fii-st  chamber 
by  an  elastic  diaphragm  made  of 
very  thin  sheet  rubber  or  paper, 
and  communicating  with  the 
source  of  sound  through  the  tube 
H  and  trumpet  G\  and  a  rotating 
mirror  M  by  which  the  fli 
observed.  Wlien  a  note  is  pro- 
duced before  the  mouthpiece  G 
the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm 
produce  variations  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gaa  coming  to  the 
flame  through  the  chamber  in 
B,  HO  that  when  condensations 
etrike  the  diaphragm  the  height 
of  the  flame  is  incT'eased,  and 
when  rarefactions  strike  it  the  height  of  the  flame  is  diniinished. 
If  these  up-and-down  motions  of  the  flame  are  viewed  in  a  rotat- 
ing mirror,  the  longer  and  shorter  images  of  the  flame,  which  cor- 
respond to  successive  intervals  of  time,  apj^ieav  side  by  side,  as  in 
Fig.  391.  If  a  rotating  mirror  is  not  to  be  liad,  a  piece  of  ordinary 
mirror  glass  held  iu  the  hand  and  oscillated  back  and  forth  about 
a  vertical  axis  will  be  found  to  give  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

First  let  tlie  mirror  be  rotated  when  no  note  is  aoimded  before  the 
mouthpiece.  TJiere  will  be  no  fluctuations  in  the  flame,  and  its  image, 
OS  Been  in  the  moving  mirror,  will  be  a  atraiglit  band,  as  shown  in  2, 
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Fio.  391.  Vibratiun  fonna  shown 
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Fig.  391.  }fext  let  a  mounted  C  fork  be  sounded,  or  some  other  eimple 
tone  prodaced  in  front  of  G.  The  image  in  the  mirror  will  be  that 
shown  in  3.  Then  let  another  fork  C  be  sounded  in  place  of  the  C. 
The  image  will  be  that  shown  in  4.  The  images  of  the  flame  are  now 
twice  aa  close  together  as  before,  since  the  blows  stiTka  the  diaphragm 
twice  as  often.  !Next  let  the  open  ends  of  the  reaonance  boxes  of  the 
two  tuning  forka  C  and  C  be  held  together  in  front  of  G.  The  image 
of  the  flame  will  be  a.i  shown  in  5.  If  the  Towel  o  be  aung  in  the  pitch 
Bt?  before  the  moathpiece,  a  figure  exactly  similar  to  5  will  be  produced, 
thus  showing  that  this  last  note  ia  a  complex,  consisting  of  a  funda- 
mental and  its  first  overtone. 

Tiie  proof  that  most  other  tones  are  likewise  complex  lies 
in  the  fact  that  when  analyzed  by  the  manometric  flame  they 
show  figures  not  like  3  and  4,  which  correspond  to  simple  tones, 
but  like  5,  6,  and  7,  which  may  be  produced  by  sounding  com- 
binations of  simple  tonea  No.  6  of  the  figure  is  produced  by 
singing  the  vowel  e  on  C" ;  No.  7  is  obtained  when  o  is  aung 


483.  Helmholtz's  experiment.   If  the  loud  pedal  on  a  piano  ia 

held  down  and  the  vowel  sounds  ob,  i,  S,  ah,  l  sung  loudly  into  the 
strings,  these  vowels  will  he  caught  up  and  returned  by  the  instrument 
with  Bufiicieut  fidelity  to  make  the  efiect  almost  uncanny. 

It  was  by  a  method  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  a 
refinement  of  this  experiment  that  Helmholtz  proved  conclu- 
sively that  quality  is  determined  simply  by  the  number  and 
prominence  of  the  overtones  which  are  blended 
with  the  fundamental.  He  first  constructed  a 
lai^e  number  of  resonators,  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  392,  each  of  which  would  respond  to  a 
note  of  some  particular  pitch.  By  holding  these 
resonators  in  succession  to  his  ear  while  a  musi- 
cal note  was  sounding  he  picked  out  the  con- 
stituents of  the  note,  i,e.  he  found  out  just  what 
overtones  were  present  and  what  were  their  relative  intensities. 
Then  he  put  these  constituents  together  and  reproduced  the 


[ 

Hermakn  LuDWiG  Fekl>ina.ni>  von-  IIecmiiultz  (1821-1884) 

Noted  Geruian  giliysicist  and  physiuloglfit ;  pruFussorof  pbyaiologf  and  anatomy 
at  Bonii  and  at  Heidellierg  from  185fi  to  1871 ;  profesaor  of  physiea  at  Berlin  ffom 

■dlBooyeted  the  phyaical  aignificance  of  Wne  qnality,  and  made  other  imponant 
«ontrlbutions  to  pbysiological  acoustics  and  optics;  was  preemiuenC  also  ax  a 
natheinatical  pliysiciat. 
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origiiial  tone.  This  was  done  by  sounding  simultaneously,  with 
appropriate  loudness,  two  or  more  of  a  whole  series  of  tuning  forks 
which  had  the  vibration  ratios  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  In  this  way  he 
succeeded  not  only  in  imitating  the  qualities  of  different  musical 
instruments,  but  even  in  reproducing  the  various  vowel  sounds. 

484.  Sympathetic  vibrations.  Let  two  mounted  tuning  forks  of 
the  same  pitch  be  placed  with  the  open  ends  of  their  resonators  facing 
each  other.  Let  one  be  set  into  vigorous  vibration  with  a  soft  mallet, 
and  then  quickly  quenched  by  grasping  the  prongs  with  the  hand. 
The  other  fork  will  be  found  to  be  sounding  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
over  a  large  room.  Next  let  a  penny  be  waxed  to  one  prong  of  the  sec- 
ond fork  and  the  expei^iment  repeated.  When  the  sound  of  the  first 
fork  is  quenched,  no  sound  whatever  will  be  found  to  be  coming  from 
the  second  fork. 

The  experiment  illustrates  the  phenomenon  of  sympathetic 
vibrations  and  shows  what  conditions  are  essential  to  its  appear- 
ance. If  two  bodies  capable  of  emitting  musical  notes  have 
exactly  the  same  natural  period  of  vibration,  the  pulses  commu- 
nicated to  the  air  when  one  alone  is  sounding  beat  upon  the 
second  at  intervals  which  correspond  exactly  to  its  own  natu- 
ral period.  Each  pulse,  therefore,  adds  its  effect  to  that  of  the 
preceding  pulses,  and  though  the  effect  due  to  a  single  pulse 
is  very  slight,  a  great  number  of  such  pulses  produce  a  large 
resultant  effect.  Li  the  same  way  a  large  number  of  very  feeble 
pulls  may  set  a  heavy  pendulum  into  vibrations  of  considerable 
amplitude  if  the  pulls  come  at  intervals  exactly  equal  to  the 
natural  period  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two 
sounding  bodies  have  even  a  slight  difference  of  period,  the  effect 
of  the  first  pulses  is  neutralized  by  the  effect  of  succeeding 
pulses  as  soon  as  the  two  bodies,  on  accoimt  of  their  difference 
in  period,  get  to  swinging  in  opposite  directions. 

Let  notes  of  different  pitches  be  sung  into  a  piano  when  the  dampers 
are  lifted.  The  wire  which  has  the  pitch  of  the  note  sounded  will  in 
every  case  respond.   Sing  a  little  off  the  key  and  the  response  will  cease. 
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485.  Sympathetic  vibrations  produced  by  overtones.    It  is 

not  easential,  in  order  that  a  body  may  be  set  into  sympathetic 
vibrations,  that  it  have  tlie  same  pitch  as  the  soundii^  body, 
provided  its  pitch  corresponds  exactly  with  the  pU«h  of  one  of 
the  overtones  of  that  body. 

Thus  if  the  damper  is  lifted  from  the  C  string  of  a  piano  and  C^  is 
sounded  loudly,  C  will  be  heard  to  sound  clearly  after  C,  has  been 
quenched  by  the  damper.  In  this  case  it  is  the  first  overtone  of  C, 
which  is  in  exact  tune  with  C,  and  which  therefore  sets  it  into  sympa- 
thetic vibration.  Again,  if  the  damper  is  lifted  from  the  G  string 
while  (7,  is  sounded,  this  note  will  be  found  to  be  set  into  vibration  by 
the  second  overtoue  of  Cy  A  still  more  interesting  case  ia  obtained  by 
removing  the  damper  from  E  while  C'j  is  sounded.  When  C^  is 
quenched  the  note  which  is  heard  is  not  E  but  an  octave  above  E,  i.e. 
E'.  This  is  because  there  is  no  overtone  of  C,  which 
corresponds  to  the  vibration  of  E,  but  the  fourth  over- 
tone of  C],  which  has  five  times  the  vibration  number 
of  C],  corresponds  exactly  to  the  vibration  number  of 
E',  the  first  overtone  of  E.  Hence  E  is  set  into  vibra- 
tion not  as  a  whole  but  in  halves. 

486.  Physical  significance  of  harmony  and  of 

discord.    Let  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  about  an  inch 

in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long  be  supported 

vertically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  393.    Let  two  gas  jeta, 

made  by  drawing  down  pieces  of  one-fourth  inch  glass 

tubing  until,  with  full  gas  pressure,  the  flame  is  about 

an  inch  long,  be  thrust  inside  these  tubes  to  a  height 

of  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  bottom.     Let 

the  gas  be  turned  down  until  the  tubes  begin  to  sing. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  part  which  the  flame 

plays  in  the  production  of  the  sound,  we  wish  simply 

«„.,    ...  *o  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  tones  are 

trating    the      ^  ^^^^  '"  '""^°°'  °^  ^°  °^^  '*  "^^  ™*  »  ^«* 

production  of     ^leats  are  produced  per  second.    Now  let  the  length  of 

discoids  °"^  ^^  ^^^  tubes  be  slightly  increased  by  slipping  the 

paper  cylinder  S  up  over  its  end.    The  number  of  beats 

will  be  rapidly  increased  until  they  will  become  indistii^(uishable  u 

separate  beats  and  will  mei^e  into  a  jarring,  grating  discord. 
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The  experiment  teaches  that  discord  is  simply  a  phenomenon 
of  beats.  If  the  vibration  numbers  do  not  dififer  by  more  than 
five  or  six,  ie.  if  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  beats  per  sec- 
ond, the  effect  is  not  particularly  impleasant.  From  this  point  on, 
however,  as  the  difference  in  the  vibration  numbers,  and  there- 
fore in  the  number  of  beats  per  second,  increases,  the  unpleasant- 
ness increases,  and  becomes  worst  at  a  difference  of  about  thirty. 
Thus  the  notes  B  and  C,  which  differ  by  about  thirty-two  beats 
per  second,  produce  about  the  worst  possible  discord.  When 
the  vibration  nimibers  differ  by  as  much  as  seventy,  which  is 
about  the  difference  between  C  and  E,  the  effect  is  again  pleas- 
ing, or  harmonious.  Moreover,  in  order  that  two  notes  may 
harmonize  well  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  notes  them- 
selves shall  not  produce  an  unpleasant  nimiber  of  beats,  but 
also  that  such  beats  shall  not  arise  from  their  overtones.  Thus 
C  and  B  are  very  discordant,  although  they  differ  by  a  large 
number  of  vibrations  per  second.  The  discord  in  this  case  arises 
between  B  and  C,  the  first  overtone  of  C, 

Again,  there  are  certain  classes  of  instruments,  of  which  bells 
are  a  striking  example,  which  produce  insufferable  discords 
when  even  such  notes  as  do,  sol,  do'  are  sounded  simultaneously 
upon  them.  This  is  because  these  instruments,  unlike  strings 
and  pipes,  have  overtones  which  are  not  harmonics,  Le.  which 
are  not  multiples  of  the  fundamental ;  and  these  overtones  pro- 
duce beats  either  among  themselves  or  with  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals. It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  playing  chimes  the  bells 
are  struck  in  succession,  not  simultaneously. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  At  what  point  must  the  G  string  be  pressed  by  the  finger  of  the  vio- 
linist in  order  to  produce  the  note  C  ? 

2.  If  one  wire  has  twice  the  length  of  another  and  is  stretched  by  four 
times  the  stretching  force,  how  will  their  vibration  numbers  compare  ? 

8.  A  wire  gives  out  the  note  G.    What  is  its  fourth  overtone  ? 


L 
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4.  Wliat  is  the  fourth  oyertone  cf  C  ?  the  fifth  overtone  ? 

5.  A  wire  gives  out  the  note  C  when  the  tension  on  it  is  4  kg.  What 
tension  will  be  required  to  give  out  the  note  G  ? 

6.  A  wire  60  cm.  long  gives  out  400  vibrations  per  second.  How  manj 
Tibrations  will  it  give  when  the  length  is  reduced  to  10  cm.  ?  What  pliable 
wiO  represent  this  note  if  do  represents  the  first  note? 

T.  There  are  seven  octaves  and  two  notes  on  an  ordinary  piano,  the 
lowest  note  being  A^  and  the  highest  one  C".  If  the  vibration  numljer  of 
tlie  lowest  uoW  is  27,  find  the  vibration  number  of  tlie  highest. 

B.  Find  the  wave  length  of  the  lowest  nolfi  on  the  piano  ;  the  wave 
length  of  the  highest  note,  (Take  the  speed  of  sound  in  air  as  1130  feet  per 
second. ) 

9.  A  violin  string  is  commonly  bowed  about  one  seventh  of  its  length 
from  one  end.    Wh;  is  this  better  than  bowing  in  the  middle  ? 
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487.  Fundamentals  of  closed  pipes.  Let  a  tightlj  fitting  robber 
stopper  be  inserted  in  a  glass  tube  a  (Fig.  394),  eight  or  ten  inches  long 
and  about  three  fourtbs  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter.   Leti  the  stopper  be  pushed  along  the  tube 
until  when  a  vibrating  C  fork  is  held  before 
the  mouth  resonance  is  obtained  as  in  §  463. 
(The  length  will  be  bik  or  seven  inches.)  Then 
let  the  fort  be  removed  and  a  stream  of  air 
blown  across  the  mouth  of  the  tube  through 
a  piece  of  tubing  b,  flattened  at  one  end  as  in 
the  figure.'    The  pipe  will  be  found  to  emit 
strongly   the  note  o£  the  fort.    Let  the  pipe 
length  be  changed  until  it  responds  to  a  0 
Fig,  394,   Musical  notes     fotk.    Blowing  through  6  will  now  be  found  to 
from  pipes  produce  the  note  G. 

In  every  case  it  is  found  that  a  note  which  a  pipe  may  be 
made  to  emit  is  alwaya  a  note  to  which  it  is  able  to  respond 
when  used  as  a  resonator.  Since,  in  §  464,  the  best  resonance 
was  found  when  the  wave  length  given  out  by  the  fork  was 


1  If  the  arrangemont  nt  Fig.  SW  i, 
edge  of  a  place  of  ordinary  glosi 
bepaabed  back  and  brtb. 
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four  times  the  length  of  the  pipe,  we  learn  that  when  a  current 
of  air  is  suitably  directed  across  the  mouth  of  a  closed  pipe  it 
vdil  emit  a  note  which  has  a  wave  length  four  times  the  length  of 
the  pipe.  This  note  is  called  the  fundamental  of  the  pipe.  It 
is  the  lowest  note  which  the  pipe  can  be  made  to  produce. 

488.  Fundamentals  of  open  pipes.  Since  we  found  in  §  465 
tliat  the  lowest  note  to  which  a  pipe  open  at  the  lower  end  can 
respond  is  one  the  wave  length  of  which  is  twice  the  pipe 
length,  we  infer  that  an  open  pipe  when  suitably  blown  ought  to 
emit  a  note  the  wave  length  of  which  is  twice  the  pipe  length. 
This  means  that  if  the  same  pipe  is  blown  first  when  closed  at 
the  lower  end  and  then  when  open,  the  first  note  ought  to  be  an 
octave  lower  than  the  second. 

Let  the  pipe  a  (Fig.  804)  be  closed  at  the  bottom  with  the  hand 
and  blown ;  then  let  the  hand  be  removed  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  aecond  note  will  indeed  be  found  to  be  an  octave  higher  than 
the  first. 

"We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  of  an  open  pipe  has 
a  wave  length  equal  to  (iwce  the  pipe  length. 

489.  Overtones  in  pipes.  It  was  found  in  §  464  that  there 
are  a  whole  series  of  pipe  lengths  which  respond  to  a  given  fork, 
and  that  these  lengths  bear  to  the  wave  length  of  the  fork  the 
ratios  ^,  |,  |,  etc.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  closed 
pipe  ot  fixed  length  can  respond  to  a  whole  series  of  notes  whose 
vibration  numbers  have  the  ratios  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  Similarly,  in 
§  465,  we  found  that  in  the  case  of  an  open  pipe  the  series  of 
pipe  lengths  which  will  respond  to  a  given  fork  hear  to  the 
wave  length  of  the  fork  the  ratios  ^,  |,  |-,  |,  etc.  This  again  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  an  open  pipe  can  respond  to  a  series 
of  notes  whose  vibration  numbers  have  the  ratios  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  etc. 
Hence  we  infer  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  cause  both  open 
*and  closed  pipes  to  emit  notes  of  higher  pitch  than  their  funda- 
mentals, Le.  overtones,  and  that  the  first  overtone  of  an  open 
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pipe  should  have  twice  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  fundamental, 
i.e.  that  it  should  be  do',  the  fundamental  being  considered  as 
do ;  that  the  second  overtone  should  vibrate  three  times  aa  faat 
as  the  fundamental,  i.e.  it  should  be  soV ;  that  the  third  over- 
tone should  vibrate  four  times  aa  fast,  i.e.  it  should  be  do";  that 
the  fourth  overtone  should  vibrate  five  times  as  fast,  ie.  it 
should  be  mi",  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  dosed  pipe,  hov?ever,  the 
first  overtone  should  have  a  vibration  rate  three  times  that 
of  the  fundamental,  i.e.  it  should  be  soV ;  the  second  overtone 
should  vibrate  five  times  as  fast,  i.e.  ifc  should  be  wit",  eta  In 
other  words,  wliile  an  open  pipe  ought  to  give  forth  all  the  har- 
monics, both  odd  and  even,  a  closed  pipe  ought  to  produce  only 
the  odd  liarmpnics. 

Let  the  pipe  of  Fig.  394  be  blown  bo  aa  to  produce  the  fundamental 
when  the  lower  end  ia  open.  Then  let  the  etretigth  of  the  air  blast  be 
increased.  The  note  will  T>e  found  to  spring  to  (/(/'.  Ry  blowing  still 
harder  it  will  spring  to  ml' ,  and  a  still  further  increase  will  probably 
bring  out  da".  ^Vhen  the  lower  end  is  closed,  however,  the  first  over- 
tone will  be  found  to  be  »d'  and  the  next  one  mi",  just  as  our  theory 
demands. 


490.  Mechanism  of  emission  of  notes  by  pipes.    The  mechon- 

jm  by  which  a  musical  note  is  produced  when  an  air  current 
plays  across  the  mouth  of  a  closed  pipe  may  be 
understood  from  the  following.  Suppose  that 
when  the  air  current  is  first  started  it  ia  directed 
against  a  point  a  (Fig.  395)  just  inside  of  the 
edge  of  the  tube.  A  condensational  pulse  is  at 
once  started  down  the  tube.  This  pulse  is  re- 
flected at  the  lower  end  and  returns  to  the 
mouth  as  a  condensation,  ie.  as  an  upward  mo- 
■."■..  tion  of  the  air  particles.    It  therefore  pushes 

the  jet  upward  and  thus  causes  it  to  pass  above 

the  edge  of  the  tube  instead  of  striking  inside  it  (see  dotted 

line.  Fig.  395). 


^^^tTE 
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This  upward  push  against  the  jet  continues  until  the  rear  end 
of  the  condensation  which  the  jet  had  heen  all  the  time  com- 
municating to  the  air  while  it  was  striking  inside  the  edge,  baa 
returned  again  to  the  mouth  after  reflection  from  the  bottom. 
In  other  words,  the  upward  push  against  the  jet  continues  for 
the  time  required  for  a  sound  wave  to  travel  down  the  tube  and 
back.  Then  it  ceases  and  the  jet  at  once  begins  again  to  strike 
against  the  point  a.  The  whole  operation  then  begins  over 
again.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  inflected  pulses  return- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  force  the  air  jet  to  vibrate  with 
absolute  regularity  back  and  forth  into  and  out  of  the  pipe, 
the  period  of  one  half  oscillation,  Le.  the  time  during  which  the 
jet  remains  either  inside  or  outside  the  tube,  being  determined 
solely  by  the  time  required  for  a  pulse  to  travel  down  aud  back. 
Hence  the  wave  length  of  the  pulses  sent  to  the  eai'  of  the 
observer  is  four  times  the  length  of  the  tube.  This  is  then  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  pipe. 

By  blowing  more  violently  it  is  possible  to  create  so  great 
and  so  sudden  a  compression  in  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  that  the 
jet  is  forced  out  over  the  edge  before  the  return  of  the  first 
reflected  pulse.  In  tins  case  no  note  will  be  produced  unless 
the  blowing  is  of  just  the  right  intensity  to  cause  the  jet  to 
swing  out  in  the  period  corresponding  to  an  overtone.  In  this 
case  the  reflected  pulses  will  return  from  the  end  at  just  the 
right  intervals  to  keep  the  jet  swinging  in  this  period.  This 
shows  why  a  current  of  a  particular  intensity  is  required  to 
start  any  particular  overtone. 

The  theory  of  open  pipes  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  closed  pipes.  In  both  the  vibrations  of  the  air  jet  into  aud 
out  of  the  pipe  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  return  of  the 
reflected  pulses.  This  explains  why  the  periods  of  all  emitted 
.notes  are  the  same  as  the  periods  of  the  notes  to  which  the 
pipes  can  respond  when  used  as  resonators,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  §§  463,  46i,  and  465. 


■r 
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Wind  Instruments                                   H 

491.  Vibrating  air-jet  inatnimenta.    The  mechanism  of  the  production   ■ 

of  musical  tones  by  tlie  ordinary  orgau  pipe,  the  fliite,  the  fife,  the  | 



0 

the  caae  of  the  pipe  of  Fig.  394.    In  aU  these  instru- 
ments  an  air  jet  is  made  to  play  across  the  edge  of 
an  opening  inanairehamber,  and  the  reflected  pulses 
returning  from  the  other  end  of  the  ciiamber  cause  it  to 
vibrate  back  and  forth,  first        ^ 
into  the  chamter  and  then         H 
out  again.    In  this  way  a  se-         H 
ries  of  regularly  timed  puffs         H                   /» 
of  air  is  made  to  pass  from         H               J9 
!_      the  instrument  to  the  ear  of         ■               *S4 

the  observer  precisely  as  in          H                  ^| 
the  case  of  the  rotating  disk          H                  H 

1 

i         of  §  457.    The   air  chamber         H                  H 

i 

"       maf  be  either  open  or  closed         M^                 H 

EiG.Seo.  Orean     ^^  *^^  '■™°*^   ^°'J-    1°  *'"^        B               B          1 

pipea 

flute  it  is  open,  in  whistles        jm                OH           ■ 

it  is  usually  closed,  and  in        H                SI 

Mganpipesitmaybeeitheropenorclosed.  Fig.        ^^                JB        '   | 

896  shows  a  cross  section  of      ^D              JV 

J| 

two  types  of  organ  pipes.       fB             ^Bk 

JH& 

The  jet  of  air  from  S  vi-       ^3              ^H 

JK|l 

brates  across   the  lip  £  in   •    Hv               |V 

fli^' 

obedience  to  the  pressure       ^H              JH 

H  H. 

exerted  on  it  by  waves  re-        ^B               ^5L 

HiK) 

'          fleeted  from  0.    Pipe  organs       MB              ^B 

Hm 

are  provided  with  a  differ-       ^Q               ^M 

^1  ff 

ent  pipe  for  each  note,  but       ^S               ^| 

wl  W 

theflute(Fig.397), piccolo,         B                Aj 

Fio  309    Ml 

or  fife  is  made  to  produce  a         III                 ^3 

piece  of  a  L 

-_      whole  series  of  notes,  either         BH                 1  ■ 

net,  BhowiD 

'the      '^y   blowing   overtones   or         ^H                j  B 

tongue  I,  which     by  opening    holes  in  the        B|             iH           ■ 

opensandc: 

ones     tube,  an  operation  which        ^B           ^^^m         ■ 

the  upper  ei 

do£     is  equivalent   to  cutting      f.o.397         Fio.  308          1 

the  pipe 

the  tube  oS  at  the  hole.       The  flute     The  clarinet     H 

^ 

J 

Fig.  400.   The  Tibrating  tongue  of  the 
mouth  organ,  accordion,  etc. 
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492.  Vibrating  reed  instrameDta.    In  reed  instruments  the  vibrating 

air  jet  is  replaced  by  a  vibrating  reed  or  tongue  which  opens  and  closes, 

at  absolutely  regular  intervals, 

an  opening  against  which  the 

performer  is  directing  a  ci 

of  air.    In  the  clarinet   (Fig. 

SOS),  the   oboe,   the   bassoon, 

etc.,  the  reed  ia  placed  at  the 

upper  end  of  the  tube  (see  I 
Fig.  390),  and 
the  theory  of 
its  opening  and 

closing  the  orifice  so  as  to  admit  successive  puiEs  of  air 
to  the  pipe  ia  identical  with  the  theory  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  air  jet  into  and  out  of  the  organ  pipe.  For 
in  these  instruments  the  reed  has  practically  no  rigid- 
ity, and  consequently  no  natural  period.  Hence  ite  vi- 
brations are  controlled  entirely  by  the  reflected  pulses. 
In  other  reed  instruments,  like  the  mouth  organ, 
the  common  reed  organ,  or  the  accordion,  it  ia  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  reed  alone  (see  s.  Fig.  400)  which  controls 
the  emisaton  of  pulsea.  In  such  instruments  there  is 
no  necessity  for  air  chambers.  The  arrows  of  Fig.  400 
indicate  the  direction  of  tlie  air  current  which  is  inter- 
rupted as  the  reed  vibrates  between  the  positions  s,  andsj. 
In  still  other  reed   instrumenta,  like  the  reed  pipes 

Fm.  «1.  The  used  in  large  organs  (Fig.  401),  the  period  of  the 
reed-organ  puiggg  jg  controlled  partly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  reed 
P^  and  partly  by  the  return  of   the   reflected   waves;   in 

other  words,  the  natural  period  of  the  reed  ia  more  or  less  coerced  by 

the  period  of  the  reflected  pulses.     Within  certain  limits,  therefore, 

euch  instrumenta  may  be  tuned  by 

changing  the  length  of  the  vibrat- 
ing reed  I  without  changing  the 

length  of  the  pipe.    This  is  done 

by  pushing  the  wire  r  up  or  down. 
493.  Vibrating  Up  instruments. 

In  instruments  of  the  bugle  and 


Fio.  402.   The  bugie 


cornet  type  the  vibrating  reed  is  replaced  by  the  vibrating  lips  of  the 
musician,  the  period  of  their  yibratian  being  controlled,  precisely  as  in 
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the  organ  pipe  or  the  clarinet,  by  the  period  of  the  retnming  pulses. 
In  the  bugle  (Fig.  403)  the  pipe  length  is  fixed,  and  hence  the  oiilj 
notes  of  which  such  an 
instrument  is  capable  are 
tlie  fundamental  and  about 
five  overtones.  In  the  cor- 
net (Fig.  403)  and  in  most 
forms  of  horns  valves  a,  b, 
c  worked  by  the  fingers 
Tary  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  and  hence  such  in- 
struments can  produce  aa 
many  aeries  of  fundamen- 
tals and  overtones  as  there  are  poasible  tube  lengths.  In  the  trombone 
(Fig.  404)  the  variation  of  pitch  £9  accomplished  by  blowing  overtoliies 
and  by  changing  the  tube  length  by  a  sliding  portion  SL. 

Fig.  404.   The  trombone 

494.   The   phonograph.    In   the    phonograjih    (Fig.  405)   the   sound 

waves  collected  by  tlio  cone  F  are  carried  to  a  thin  metallic  disk  C, 

actly  like  a  telephone  diaphragm,  which  takes  up  very  nearly  the 


Fio.  403.   Tlie  CI 


vibration  form  of  the  v 


which  strikes  it.  This  vibration  form  ii 
permanently  impressed  on  the  wax- 
cuated  cylinder  M  by  means  of  a  s^lua 
D  (Fig.  40(1)  which  is  attached  to  the 
ba.ck  of  the  d  ' 
When  the  stylt 
run  a  second  t 


FiQ.  405.  Tlie  phonograph 


over  the  groove  which 

it  first  made  in  the 

was,  it  receives  again  p,Q  ^q^ 

and  imparts  to  the 
disk  the  viliration  form  which  first  fell  upon  it.    The  membrane  im- 
parts its  vibrations  to  the  air  and  thus  the  original  sound  is  reproduced. 
This  instrument  is  one  of  the  many  inventions  of  the  American  inventor 
Thomas  Edison. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  will  be  the  relative  lengths  of  a  series  of  organ  pipes  which  pro- 
duce the  eight  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  ? 

8.  What  must  be  the  length  of  a  closed  organ  pipe  which  produces  the 
note  E  ?    (Take  the  speed  of  sound  as  340 m.  per  sec.) 

8.  Will  the  pitch  of  a  pipe  organ  be  the  same  in  summer  as  on  a  cold  day 
in  winter  ?   What  could  cause  a  difference  ? 

4.  What  is  the  first  overtone  which  can  be  produced  in  an  open  G  organ 
pipe? 

6.  What  is  the  first  overtone  which  can  be  produced  by  a  closed  C  organ 
pipe?  • 

6.  Explain  how  an  instrument  like  the  bugle,  which  has  an  air  column  of 
unchanging  length,  may  be  made  to  produce  several  notes  of  different  pitch. 

7.  When  water  is  poured  into  a  deep  bottle  why  does  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  rise  as  the  bottle  fills  ? 
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Transmission  of  Light 

495.  Galileo's  experiment.  That  light  travels  with  a  speed 
which  is  at  leaat  mucli  greater  than  the  speed  of  sound  is 
shown  hy  the  facta  that  the  flash  of  a  distant  gun  is  always  seen 
long  hefore  the  sound  of  the  report  is  heard,  and  that  lightning 
always  precedes  thunder.  The  first  careful  experiment  upon  its 
speed  was  made  hy  Galileo,  who  attempted  to  measure  the  time 
required  for  the  light  of  a  lantern  to  travel  from  one  hill  to 
another  near  Florence.  He  concluded  that  no  time  whatever 
was  consumed  in  its  passage  between  the  two  hills,  and  this 
view  was  generally  accepted  until  1675,  when  Olaf  Eoemer,  a 
young  Danish  astronomer,  made  some  observations  at  the  Paris 
Observatory  which  proved  this  theory  to  be  false. 

496.  Roemer's  determination  of  the  speed  of  light.  Koe- 
mer  was  making  observations  on  the  largest  and  brightest  o£ 
Jupiter's  seven  moons  when  he  noticed  certain  phenomena  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  time  required  for  light  to  travel 
across  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  equal  to  16  min.  and 
36  sec.  The  observations  were  as  follows.  At  every  revolution 
of  the  satellite  M  (Fig.  407)  about  Jupiter  J  it  pEisses  into  the 
shadow  which  that  planet  casts  in  a  direction  opposite  the  smi, 
and  thus  suffers  an  eclipse.  With  the  aid  of  a  telescope  the 
instant  of  this  eclipse  can  be  observed  with  gre^t  accuracy. 
Eoemer  first  determined  the  interval  between  two  successive 
ecUpses  (i.e.  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  satelUte)  when  the 
auth  was  at  £,  and  found  it  to  be  42  hr.  28  min.  and  36  see. 
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Using  this  period  as  a  basis  of  computation,  he  could  predict 
the  exact  instaut  at  which  an  eclipse  should  occur  sis  months 
later  when  the  earth 
was  at  M',  the  point  of 
its  orbit  farthest  from 
Jupiter,  and  again  a 
year  later  when  the 
earth  had  returned  to  E. 
When,  however,  he  ob- 
served the  eclipse  at  E' 
he  found  that  it  took 
place  16  min.  and  36 
see.  (996  sec.)  later  than 
the  predicted  time,  while 
at  the  end  of  a  year  it  occurred  exactly  at  the  predicted  time. 
Eoemer  inferred  from  this  that  the  996  sec.  delay  observed  at 
E^  represented  the  time  required  for  the  light  to  travel  across  the 
earth's  orbit  from  EtoE^,  —  B.  distance  which  was  known  from 
astronomical  observatious  to  be  about  308,000,000  kilometera 
Hence  Eoemer  computed  the  velocity  of  light  to  be  about 


308,000.000 
996 


309,000  kilometers  per  s 


497.  Recent  determinatioiis.  In  recent  years  the  speed  of 
light  has  been  directly  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  by 
several  different  methods  which  have  yielded  an  accuracy 
much  greater  than  that  obtained  by  Eoemer.  Probably  the 
two  most  accurate  determinations  are  those  made  in  1882  by 
Michelson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  1902  by  Perrotin 
of  the  University  of  Nice,  France.  Although  these  observers 
used  wholly  different  methods  their  results  are  almost  identical. 
The  former  obtained  299,860  km.  per  second,  and  the  latter 
299,880  km  per  second.  For  most  purposes  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  take  the  velocity  of  light  in  round  numbers  as 
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300,000  km.  per  second,  which  is  ecLuivalent  to  ahout  186,000 
miles  per  second.  The  magnitude  of  this  numher  will  perhaps  be 
better  appreciated  when  we  reflect  that  light  could  travel  about 
seven  Eind  one  half  times  around  the  earth,  at  the  equator,  in 


498.  Some  results  of  tbe  finite  speed  of  propagstion  of  light.  In  spite 
of  the  enormoua  value  of  the  speed  of  light,  it  is  so  Bmall  in  compari- 
Bou  with  interstellar  distances  that  the  conditionB  which  we  see  in 
the  heavens  are  not  the  conditions  which  exist  now,  but  rather  the  cod- 
ditions  which  have  eiisleii  at  some  previous  time.  Thus,  since  it  requires 
on  the  average  about  forty  minut«s  for  light  to  come  from  Jupiter  to 
the  earth,  an  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter's  moans  actually  occurs  forty 
minutes  before  it  is  seen  on  the  ea.rth,  and  similarly  this  moon  emerges 
from  eclipse  forty  minutes  before  it  appears  to  do  so.  Again,  the  light 
which  is  now  reaching  tbe  earth  from  t)ie  nearest  fixed  stor.  Alpha 
Centauri,  started  4.4  years  ago.  If  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens, 
Siriua,  were  suddenly  annihilated,  it  would  still  shine  on,  apparently 
undiatorbed,  for  8.8  years.  If  an  observer  on  the  pole  star  had  a  tele- 
scope powerful  enough  to  enable  hira  to  see  events  on  tbe  earth,  he 
would  not  see  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (which  occurred  in  July,  1868) 
until  January,  1918. 

499.  Speed  of  light  in  liquids  and  solids.   Both  Foucault  in 

France  and  Michelson  in  America  have  measured  directly  the 
velocity  of  light  in  water  and  have  found  it  to  be  only  three 
fourths  as  great  aa  in  air.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the 
velocity  of  light  in  all  transparent  liquids  and  solids  is  leas  than 
it  is  in  air.  The  velocity  in  air  is  practically  tbe  same  as  the 
velocity  in  a  vacuum. 

500.  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light.  Any  one  who  has 
watched  the  beam  from  a  search  light  sweep  through  the  eky  on 
a  dark  night,  or  who  has  noticed  a  sunbeam  tracing  its  path 
through  a  darkened  room,  or  who  has  reflected  upon  the  sharpness 
of  the  shadows  cast  by  trees  in  the  sunlight,  or  by  any  objects 
placed  near  an  electric  Ught,  needs  no  further  proof  that  light 
trsvels  out  from  a  source  in  straight  lines.    In  tliis  respect  light 
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kBeems  to  differ  radically  from  soimd,  for  the  Bound  of  a  bell  is 

I  not  cut  off  when  we  insert  a  screen  between  the  bell  and  ear, 

I  while  light  ia  completely  cut  off  when 

I  8uch  a  screen  w  inserted  between  a  source 

Land  the  eye.    A  single  line  of  light,  i-e.  a 

^beam  of  light  of  small  cross  section,  is 

roommonly  called  a  ray. 


!en  tiie  Deii  ana  ear. 


501.  Shadows.  Let  hhj  opaque  object  be 
I  held  very  close  to  a  white  screen  placed  oppo- 
P  Bite  a.  window  or  a  broad  gas  flame.    So  long 

I  the  object  ia  very  close  to  the  ac 
■.shadow  ia  uniformly  dark,  but  as  it  ia  moved 
'  toward  the  source  of  light  (F,  Fig.  408)  two 
parts  to  the  sliaduw  will  be  observed, — ^a  very  black  part  erf  in  the  middle, 
from  which,  all  the  light  from  the  source  is 
excluded,  and  a  lighter  part,  ec  and  df,  on 
either  side  of  cd. 


Fio.  400.   Shadow  from  n 


Fio.408.   Shadow  from 


These  effects  are  easily  explained  on 
the  basis  of  the  rectilinear  propagation 
of  light.  The  region  ahde,  from  which 
the  light  from  all  points  of  the  source 

mil  is  excluded,  is  called  the  umbra.    The  region  ace  and  bdf, 

which  receives  light  from  some  portions  of  the  source  but  not 

from  all,  is  called  the  penumbra.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure 

that  the  penumhra 

must  decrease  as  the     i  g„^ 

object  approaches  the 

Bcreen,  and  also  as 

the  size  of  the  source 

diminishes.   When  the 

■  source  becomes  a  it 

■  point  there  is  no  penumbra  at  all  (i'ig.  i09).    When  the  source 
I  is  larger  than  the  opaque  object,  as  to  the  ease  of  the  sun  and 

■  earth,  the  umbra  ia  a  cone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  410. 


Fio.  410.   IllviHtratIng  a  total  ecUpea  of  the 
moon  hy  passage  into  the  umbra  of  the 
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QUESTIONS    AITD  PROBLEMS 

1.  It  it  talresM.f)  years  for  light  to  come  from  the  north  star 
how  fa,r  away  Is  this  star  ? 

2.  The  diameter  of  Itie  earth  is  8000  miles  and  that  of  the  son  86O,0M 
miles.  Tlie  earth  is  83,000,000  miles  from  tlie  sun.  Wliiit  is  the  length  of 
the  earth's  umbra  ? 

8.  The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2000  miles.    What  is  the  length  of  the 

4.  Will  It  ever  be  possible  for  the  moon  to  totally  eclipse  the  sun  from 
tJie  whole  of  the  earth's  surfa<;e  at  once  ? 

6.  If  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  W  the  center  of  the 
were  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  moon's  nmbra,  over  how  wideastrip 
OB  the  earth's  surface  would  the  sud  be  totally  eclipsed  at  any  one  occasion  f 

8.  If  the  star  Arctums,  distance  600,000,000,000,000  piilea  from  the  earth, 
were  to  e:tplode  suddenly,  how  long  would  it  be  before  astronomers  could 
delect  the  fact  ? 

Intensity*  of  Light 

502.  Decrease  of  intensity  with  distance.   Considerationt 

precisely  analogous  to  those  wliich  led  us   to   the  conclusioii 


that  the  iutensity  of  sound  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  show  that  the  same  law 
must  hold  for  light. 

Let  t  (Fig.  411)  represent  a  point  source  of  light  am!  let  vl  he  a 
screen  1  ft.  square  placed  at  a  distance  of  5  ft.  from  L.  Since  light  travela 
in  straight  lines  the  shadow  which  the  screen  casts  on  a  wall  B  10  ft.  from 
X  will  have  an  area  of  4  sq.  ft.  If  now  the  screen  A  is  removed,  tbS 
light  which  will  then  fall  upon  the  4  sq.  ft.  occupied  by  the  shadoir 
must  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  before  fell  upon  the  acrees. 
1  ft.  square.  Since  this  light  is  now  spread  over  4  eq.  ft.,  each  Bqnai*' 
foot  can  receive  but  one  fourth  as  much  light  as  fell  upon  th«  SNeen  A^ 
If  the  wall  were  at  C,  15  ft.  from  L,  instead  of  10  ft.,  precisely  th* 
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Bame  reasoning  would  show  that  each  squaje  foot  would  receive  but  one 
ninth  of  the  light  which  fell  upon  A.  In  otlier  words,  the  inlensity  of  the 
mutaination  due  lo  a  i/ioen  point  source  fmist  vary  inversely  tin  the  square  of 
ike  distance  from  the  source. 

503.  Experimental  proof  of  the  law  of   Inverse  squares. 

Sumford's  photometer.    Let  four  candles  be  set  aa  close  together  &s 

possible  in  such  a  position  B  aa  to  cast  upon  a  white  screen  C,  placed  in 

a  well-darkened  room,  a  shadow  of  an  opa^iue  object  0  (Fig.  412).    Let 

one  single  candle  be  placed  in  a  position  A  such  that  it  will  cast  another 

shadow  uf  0  upon  the  screen.    Since  light  from  A  falls  on  the  shadow 

cast  by  B,  aud  light  from  B  falls  on  the  shadow  cast  by  ^ ,  it  is  clear 

that  the  two  shadows  will  apjiear  equally  dark  only  when  light  of  equal 

intensity  falls  on  each,  i.e.  when  A  and  B  produce  equal  illumination 

npon  the  screen.    Let  the  positions 

of  A  and  B  be  shifted  until  this 

condition  is  fulfilled.    Then  let  the 

distances  from  £  to  C  aud  from  A 

to  Cbe  measured.    If  all  fi\'B  can- 

dl..  .«  burning  with  ».mo.  of  Ih,         ^^^  ^^^    Rumtort',  ph„M„.»r 

eame  size,  the  first  disbince  will  hi 

found  to  be  just  twice  aa  great  aa  the  second.    Hence  the  illumination 

produced  upon  the  screen  by  each  one  of  the  caudles  at  B  is  but  one 

fourth  as  great  as  that  produced  on  the  screen  by  one  caudle  at  A,  one 

half  as  far  away. 

The  experiment,  therefore,  furnishes  direct  confirmation  of 
the  above  theoretical  conclusion  that  the  intensity  of  l^ht 
varies  inversely  aa  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source. 

This  method  of  comparing  the  intensities  of  two  lights  was 
first  used  by  Count  Eumford.  The  arrangement  is  therefore 
called  the  Rwmford  plwtometer  (light  measurer). 

504.  Candle  power.  The  last  experiment  furnishes  a  method 
of  comparing  the  light-^mittintf  powers  of  various  sources  of 
Kght.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  four  candles  at  B  are 
replaced  by  a  gas  flame,  and  that  for  the  condition  of  equal 
illumination  upon  the  screen  the  two  distances  BC  and  AC  are 
the  same  as  above,  viz.  2  to  1,  We  should  then  know  that  the 
gas  flame,  which  is  able  to  produce  the  same  illumination  at 


IT    ^^^ 

3  font.  h>ui 
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a  diatance  of  two  feet  as  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  one  foot,  haa 
a  light-emitting  power  equal  to  four  candlea  In  general,  then, 
the  candle  power  of  any  'two  sources  which  produce  equal  illu- 
mination on  a  given  screen  are  directly  'proportional  to  the 
squares  of  iha  distances  of  the  sources  from  t/ie  screen. 

It  is  customary  to  express  the  intensities  of  all  sources  of 
light  in  terms  of  candle  power,  one  candle  power  being  defined 
as  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  a  sperm  candle  J  in.  in 
diameter  and  burning  120  grains  (7.776  g.)  per  hour.  The 
candle  power  of  an  ordinary  gas  flame  burning  5  cu.  ft.  per 
hour  is  from  16  to  25,  depending  on  the  quahty  of  the  gas.  A 
Welsbach  lamp  burning  3  cu.  ft.  per  hour  has  a  candle  power 
of  from  50  to  100.  Most  incajidescent  electric  lamps  which  are 
used  for  domestic  purposes  are  of  16  candle  power.  The  aver- 
age arc  light  has  a  candle  power  of  about  500,  although  when 
measured  in  the  direction  of  greatest  intensity  the  illuminating 
power  may  be  as  gi-eat  as  that  of  iOOO  or  1200  candles. 

505.  Bnnseu  a  photomete  Let  a  drop  of  oil  or  melted  paraffin  be 
placed  in  tbe  n  ddle  of  a  sh  t  of  unglazed  white  paj«r  to  tender  it 
translucent.  L  t  the  pape  be  beld  near  n  window  and  the  side  ataaf 
from  tlie  window  ob  ed  Tt  e  oiled  spot  will  appear  liglUer  than  the 
remainder  of  tl  o  ]  ape  Let  t  Ije  held  so  tliat  the  side  of  tbe  paper 
nearest  the  window  may  be  seen.  The  oiled  spot  will  appear  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  paper.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  wSctj  the  paper  it 
viewed  from  the  side  of  greater  Hiumination  the  oiled  spol  appears  dart; 
but  when  it  i*  cieiiaed  from  the  tide  of  leaner  illumination  Oie  spot  appears  %'U- 
If,  then,  the  two  aides  of  the  paper  are  equally  illuminated,  the  spot 
ought  to  be  of  t!ie  aame  brightness  when  viewed  from  either  side.  Let 
the  room  be  durlcened  and  tiie  oiled  puper  placed  between  two  gas  flames. 
two  electric  lights,  or  any  two  equal  sources  of  light.  It  will  be  observed 
that  when  the  paper  is  held  closer  to  one  than  the  other,  the  spot  will 
appear  dark  when  viewed  from  the  side  next  the  closer  light ;  but  if  it 
is  then  moved  until  it  is  nearer  "the  other  source,  the  spot  will  change 
from  dark  to  light  when  viewed  always  fnim  the  same  aide.  It  is  alwaye 
possible  to  find  some  position  tor  the  oiled  i>a]»r  at  which  the  spot 
either  disappears  altogether  or  at  least  apjiears  the  same  when  viewed 
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from  either  side.  This  is  the  position  at  which  the  illuminations  from 
the  two  sources  are  equal.  Hence,  to  find  the  candle  power  of  any 
unknown  source  it  is  only  necessary  ^ 

to  set  up  a  candle  on  one  side  and  the  ^  W  I  • 

unknown  source  on  the  other,  as  in  |p  IT  IT 

the  Fig.  413,  and  to  move  the  spot  A  i-?Ar  rSn-        uftr         i 

....  ,    .,,  .         ,.  AUilil.lXIiTnil.lihltliNlililililililililriili(TiililJ;lilHiliiailililil!rjIliLlilihlilililA 

to  the  position  of  equal  illumination.      V-    _        -r^"  f 

The  candle   power  of  the  unknown      ^^^  ^^g    b^^^'s  photometer 

source  C  will  then  be  the  square  of 

the  distance  from  C  to  -4 ,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  from 

J5to^. 

This  arrangement  is  known  as  the  Bunsen  pJiotometer, 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  far  from  a  screen  must  a  4-candle-power  light  be  placed  to  give 
the  same  illumination  as  a  16-candle-power  electric  light  3  m.  away  ? 

8.  A  Bunsen  photometer  placed  between  an  arc  light  and  an  incandescent 
light  of  32  candle  power  is  equally  illuminated  on  both  sides  when  it  is 
10  ft.  from  the  incandescent  light  and  36  ft.  from  the  arc  light.  What 
is  the  candle  power  of  the  arc  ? 

3.  A  5-candle-power  and  a  30-candle-power  source  of  light  are  2  m. 
apart.  Where  must  the  oiled  disk  of  a  Bunsen  photometer  be  placed  in 
order  to  be  equally  illumined  on  the  two  sides  by  them  ? 

4.  If  the  sun  were  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  instead  of 
at  its  present  distance,  how  much  stronger  would  sunlight  be  than  at  present  ? 
The  moon  is  240,000  miles  and  the  sun  92,000,000  miles  from  the  earth. 

5.  If  a  gas  flame  is  300  cm.  from  the  screen  of  a  Rumford  photometer, 
and  a  standard  candle  50  cm.  away  gives  a  shadow  of  equal  intensity,  what 
is  the  candle  power  of  the  gas  flame  ? 


Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light 
506.  Angle  of  incidence  equals  angle  of  reflection.^  Let  a  beam 

of  sunlight  be  admitted  to  a  darkened  room  through  a  narrow  slit.  The 
straight  path  of  the  beam  will  be  rendered  visible  by  the  brightly 
illumined  dust  particles  suspended  in  the  air.  Let  the  beam  fall  on  the 
surface  of  a  mirror.    Its  direction  will  be  seen  to  be  sharply  changed 

1  An  exact  laboratory  experiment  on  this  law  should  either  precede  or  follow 
this  discussion.  See,  for  example,  Experiment  42  of  the  authors'  manual. 
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aa  shown  in  Fig.  414.    Let  the  mirror  be  held  so  that  it  ifl  perpendicnlH 

to  the  beam.    The  beam  will  be  seen  to  be  reftected  directly  back  on 

itself.    Let  the  mirror  be  turned 

through  aa  angle  of  45°.    The  reflected 

beam  will  move  through  00°, 

The  experiment  shows  roughly, 
therefore,  that  the  angle  lOF,  be- 
i  weeu  the  inddeiit  beam  aiid  the 
normal  to  the  minor,  is  equal  to 
(he  angle  FOS  between  the  re- 
flected beam  aod  the  normal  to 
"  the  mirror.  -  The  first  angle  lOP  is 

called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  second  POU  the  angle  of 
reflection.  Hence  the  law  of  the  reflection  of  light  may  be  stated 
thus :   The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

507.  Diffusion  of  light.    lu  the  iast  experiment  the  light  waa 

reflected  by  a  very  smooth  plane  surface.  Let  the  beam  be  now  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  rough  surface  like  that  of  a  sheet  of  unglazed  white  paper. 
No  reflected  beam  will  be  seen;  but,  instead,  the  whole  room  will  ba 
btighteaed  appreciably,  so  that  the  outlme  of  objects  before  inviaibla 
may  be  plainly  distinguished. 

The  beam  has  evidently  been  scattered  in  all  direetiona  by 
the  innumerable  httle  reflecting  surfaces  of  which  the  surface 
of  the  paper  is  composed.  The  effect  will  be  much  more  notice- 
able if  the  beam  is  allowed  to  fall  alternately  on  a  piece  of 
dead  black  cloth  and  on  the  white  paper.  The  light  is  largely 
absorbed  by  the  cloth,  while  it  is  scattered  or  diffusely  reflected 
by  the  paper. 

The  difference  between  a  smooth  reflector  and  a  rough  one  ia 
illustrated  in  greatly  magnified  form  in  Fig.  415.  In  both  cases 
the  law  of  refiection  for  each  ray  of  hght  is  precisely  the  same, 
Le.  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection ;  but, 
whereas  in  the  first  case  all  portions  of  the  reflecting  surfacs 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  Etnd  therefore  reflect  in  the  sam» 
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directaon  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  them  from  a  given  direc- 
tion, in  the  second  case  the  little  elementa  of  the  surface  are 
turned  in  a  great 


reflection 


tioiL    Even  the  smoothest  surfaces  which  can  be  made  diffuse 
light  to  a  slight  extent 

508.  Visibility  of  noaluminous  bodies.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  certain  classes  of  bodies,  such  as  the  sun, 
a  gas  flame,  etc.,  are  self-luminous,  i.e.  visible  on  their  own  ac- 
count; while  other  bodies,  Hke  books,  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  can 
be  seen  only  when  they  are  m  the  presence  of  luminous  bodies. 
The  above  experiment  shows  how  such  nonluminous,  diffusing 
bodies  become  visible  in  the  presence  of  luminous  bodies.  !For, 
since  a  diffusing  surface  scatters  in  all  directiona  the  light  which 
falls  upon  it,  each  small  element  of  such  a  surface  is  sending 
out  light  in  a  great  many  directions,  in  much  the  same  way  in 
which  each  point  on  a  luminous  surface  is  sending  out  light  in  all 
directions.  Hence  we  always  see  the  outline  o£  a  diffusing  sur- 
face as  we  do  that  of  an  emitting  surface,  no  matter  where  the 
eye  is  placed.  On  the  other  handj  when  light  comes  to  the  eye 
from  a  polished  reflecting  surface,  since  the  form  of  the  beam 
is  wholly  undisturbed  by  the  reflection,  we  see  the  outline,  not  of 
the  mirror,  but  rather  of  the  source  from  which  the  light  came 
to  the  mirror,  whether  this  source  is  itself  self-luminous,  or  is 
only  acting,  because  of  its  light-scattering  power,  like  a  self- 
liuninous  source.  Points  on  the  mirror  which  are  not  in  line 
with  this  source  can  send  no  light  whatever  to  the  eye.  Hence 
the  mirror  itself  miist  be  invisible.  The,fact  that  one  often  runs 
into  a  large  minor  or  plate-glass  window  is  sufficient  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  neither  a  perfect  reflector 
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nor  a  perfectly  transparent  body  is  itself  visible.  All  bodies 
other  than  self-luminous  ones  are  visible  only  by  the  light 
which  they  diffuse.  Perfectly  black  bodies  send  no  light  to  the 
eye,  but  their  outlines  can  be  distinguished  because  of  the  light 
which  is  sent  to  the  eye  from  the  background.  Any  object 
which  can  be  seen,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  itself  sending 
rays  to  the  eye,  ie.  it  may  be  treated  as  a  luminous  body. 

509.  Conditions  for  the  reflectioa  of  light.  Let  a  candle  flame, 
a  gas  flame,  or  an  iacandescent  lamp  be  viewed  by  reflection  in  a  ^ece 
of  red  glass.  Two  distinct  images  of  the  source  of  light  will  be  seen, 
one  image  being  white  and  the  other  red.  When  the  light  is  viewed 
through  the  glaaa  it  will  appear  red.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  red 
image  obtained  by  reflection  must  be  foimed  by  light  which  traveled 
through  the  glaaa  and  was  reftected  from  the  farther  side,  wiiile  the 
white  image  was  produced  by  light  reflected  from  the  nearer  surface 
of  the  gla»ii. 

The  experiment  shows,  therefore,  that  light  undergoes  a  reflec- 
tion as  well  when  it  is  passing  from  glass  into  air  as  when  it  is 
^^./^  passing  from  air  into  glass.  In  gen- 
eral, then,  light,  like  sound,  suffers  re- 
flection  whetiever  it  meets  a  laedivm 
in  which  its  speed  is  different  from 
that  in  the  medium  in  which  it  has 
been  traveling.  It  shows  further  that 
whenever  a  beam  strikes  a  new,  trans- 
parent medium,  it  divides  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  transmitted 
and  the  other  retlected. 


Fig.  418.   Refraction  of  light 


510.  Refraction.  Let  a  ray  of  sunlight  be  admitted  to  a  darkened 
room  and  reflected  so  as  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  tank'  T 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  4L6.    The  division  of  the  beam  into  k 

1  All  of  these  eiperiiuBnts  (in  reflpction  and  refraction  maybe  done  aJinostas 
efTectively  and  even  more  conveniently  by  sMbatituCing  for  the  water  tank  disks  of 
glua,  like  those  nsed  with  the  "Uortl  Optical  Disk,"  throngb  which  the  beam 
oan  be  traced. 
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Fig.  417.  Refraction  of 
light  passing  from  water 
to  air 


reflected  part  OR  and  a  transmitted  part  Or  will  be  plainly  seen,  partic- 
tdarly  if  smoke  or  chalk  dust  is  blown  into  the  tank.  In  addition,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  transmitted  portion 
has  suffered  a  change  in  direction.  When 
light  is  bent  in  this  way  in  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another,  it  is  said  to  undergo  refrac- 
tion. Let  the  mirror  M  be  rotated  so  as  to 
cause  the  beam  of  light  to  strike  the  water 
surface  at  different  angles.  It  will  be  found 
that  when  it  strikes  the  surface  normally  it 
undergoes  no  bending,  but  that  bending 
occurs  at  all  other  angles.  It  will  further  be 
seen  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the 
greater  the  bending.  Again,  the  ray  within  the 
water  will  always  be  seen  tq  be  bent  toward 
the  perpendicular  OP  drawn  from  the  surface 

into  the  water  at  the  point  where  the  light  strikes  it.  Next,  let  the 
refracted  beam  fall  upon  a  mirror  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  that 
it  may  be  reflected  and  brought  again  to  the  surface  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  417.  As  it  emerges  again  into  the  air  it  will  be  seen  to 
suffer  a  second  bending,  this  time  being  turned  away  from  the  perpen- 
dicular O^P"  drawn  into  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  point 
where  the  ray  leaves  it. 

Similar  experiments  made  with, 
other  substances  have  brought  out 
the  general  law  that  whenever  light 
travels  obliquely  from  one  medium 
into  another  in  which  the  speed  is 
less,  it  is  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  when  it  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another  in  which 
the  speed  is  greater,  it  is  bent 
away  fyom  the  perpendicular  drawn  into  the  second  medium. 

511.  Total  reflection.  Since  the  rays  emerging  from  water 
into  air  are  always  bent  from  the  perpendicular  (see  II A,  ImB 
etc.,  Fig.  418),  it  is  clear  that  if  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the 


Fig.  418.  Rays  coming  from  a 
source  I  under  water  to  the 
boundary  between  air  and 
water  at  different  angles  of 
incidence 
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under  surface  of  the  water  is  made  larger  and  larger,  a  point 
must  be  reached  at  which  the  refracted  ray  is  parallel  to  Ike 
surface  (see  InC,  Fig.  418).  It  ia  interesting  to  inquire  what 
will  happen  to  a  ray  lo  which  strikes  the  surface  at  a  still 
greater  angle  of  incidence  loP'.  It  will  not  he  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  since  the  ray  nC  just  grazed  the  surface,  the  ray 
lo  will  not  be  able  to  emerge  at  alL  An  experiment  with  the 
tank  of  Fig.  416  will  show  that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 

Let  ft  beam  be  made  to  enter  the  glass  end  of  the  tank  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  418.  If  the  angle  of  incidence  lOP  is  small,  the  beam 
will  be  Been  to  divide  at  the  point  O,  and  one  portion  will  be  rcfiect«<I 
bacfa  into  the  water  while  the  other  por- 
tion passes  out  into  the  air.  Let  the  mir- 
ror M  theu  be  turned  so  aa  to  gradual]; 
increase  the  angle  lOP.  A  point  will  be 
reached  at  which  the  emerging  beam  dis- 
appears complebily,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  brightneaa  of  the  reflected  beam  will 


be&. 


Q  to 


i.  419.  Total  reflection 


This  phenomenon  is  called  total 
reflection,  because  the  intensity  ot 
the  reflected  beam  O'D  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  beam 
JC.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the  above  discussion,  that  total 
reflection  can  take  place  only  when  light  traveling  in  any  medium 
meets  another  medium  in  which  the  speed  is  greater. 

512.  CriUcal  angle.  The  angle  70'P' (Fig.  419),  Le.  the  angle 
between  the  incident  ray  and  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the 
surface  in  the  medium  of  smaller  velocity  at  the  point  at  which 
total  reflection  first  begins  to  occur,  is  called  the  critical  angle. 
This  angle  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Thus  the 
critical  angle  for  water  and  air  is  about  48,5°,  for  flint  glass 
38.6°,  for  crown  glass  42.5°,  for  diamond  23.7°. 

Since  the  critical  angle  for  water  is  48.5°,  to  an  eye  at  E  (Fig. 
420)  placed  under  water,  all  outside  objects  will  appear  to  lie 
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within  a  cone  whose  angle  is  2  x  48.5°  =  97°  (Fig.  420).  As 
■the  eye  looks  toward  the  surface  et  an  angle  greater  than  48.5°, 
it  can  see  nothing  but  | 

the  reflection  from  the  / 

bottom  of  the  body  of  ^ , '  .        _^ 

water. 

513.  Total  reflection     "  '^*' 

,.»,.       _    „,„  .  „        Fig.  420    T  e  wate    d    esten  al 

Wlthm^  a  glass  prism.         ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  t«  1  e  w  thm  a  c«ne  whose 
Let  a  pnam  with  three  pol-         anEle  is  97 
ished  faces  be  held  in  the 

path  of  a,  beam  of  sunlight  in  the  position  ahown  in  Fig.  421.  Of  the 
two  parts  into  which  the  heam  splita  when  it  reaches  the  surface  AB, 
one  part  will  he  transmitted  and  produce  a  spot  o£  light  on  the  wall  at 
S  (neglect  for  the  present  the  color),  while  the  other  will  be  reflected 
and  produce  a  spot  on  the  wall  at  S",  Let  the  prism  be  rotated  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  A  position  will  be  readied  at  which  the 
■pot  at  S  wholly  disappears,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  spot  at  S" 
shows  an  appreciable  increase  in  brightness.  This  is  the  position  at 
wliich  the  angle  of  incidence  lOP  upon  the  face  AB  has  become  equal 
to  the  critical  angle  of  the  glass,  tIb.  42.5°,  and  hence  it  ia  the  poai- 
IJon  at  which  total  reflection  begins  to  take  place.  Let  the  spot  S'  be 
observed  carefully  at  the  instant  at  which  S  liegins  to  disappear.  It  will 
be  seen  to  he  divided  into  two  partiB  by  a  bluish  line,  the  part  on  one  side 
of  this  line  having  a  considerably  greater 
brightness  than  the  part  on  the  other 
side.  Tlie  brighter  half  represents  light 
which  has  been  totally  reflected  at  AB ; 
the  darker  half  represents  only  the  re- 
flected ]«Drtion  of  a  beam  which  has  been 
partially  transmitted  at  AB. 


Fio.  421.   Transmission  and  The  phenomenon  ia  due  to  the  fact 

reflectionoflightatsurface     that  the  or^mal  beam  of  light  which 

j4Bof  a  right-angled  prism      ,  „  .  _  ,  n  ,       i 

fell  Upon  AB  came  from  all  parts  of 

the  sun,  so  that  the  rays  coming  from  one  edge  of  the  sun's  disk 
struck  the  surface  AB  at  a  slightly  different  angle  from  those 
coming  from  the  other  edge.    Hence  the  total  reflection  of  these 
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first  rays  b^an  to  take  place  "before  the  critical  angle  had  been 
reached  for  the  second  rays. 

A  prism  placed  in  the  position  shown 

in  Fig.  422  is  the  most  perfect  reflector 

known.    Such  prisms   are  frequently 

used  in  optical  instruments.    They  are 

called  total  reflecting  prisms.    It  is  pref- 

Fio.422.  Total  reflection     erable   to  make  them  with  one  right 

oflightfromaurfiiua^B     angle,  as  shown,  for  then  the  beam  may 

of  a  right^ngled  prisoi       ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^ 

in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  face. 

514.  Path  of  a  ray  through  a  prism.    "Wlien  a  ray  of  light 

does  not  suffer  total  reflection  jj\ 

within  a  prism,  the  last  experi- 
ment shows  that  its  path  ig 

that  shown  in  Fig.  423,  Le. 

light  in  passing  through  a 

prism  is  always  bent  around 

the   base   ah,  —  never  around 

the  apex  c.    This  result  couid 

have  been  foreseen,  for  we 

learned  in  §  510  that  the  ray  "*" 

must  be  bent  toward  the  perpendicular  OP  on  entering  at  0, 
and  away  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar O'l^  on  emerging  at  O*. 

515.  Path  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  a  plate  of  glass  with 
parallel  faces.  Let  a  ray  of  sun- 
light be  sent  obliquely  through  » 
pioRe  of  plate  glate.  Its  path,  u 
traced  by  the  dust  puiicleB  of  the 
air  and  the  diffusing  particles  in 
the  glas.'^,  w-ilt  he  i^een  to  be  ihftt 
shown  in  i'ig.  424.  The  emei^ag 

beam  will  be  strictly  parallel  to  the  incident  beam. 


1.  423.   Path  of  a  rny  through 


Fig.  424.   Path  ot  a  ray  through  t 
mBdiiim  bounded  by  pirallul  faces 
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We  learn,  therefore,  that  when  light  passes  ohliquely  throibgh 
a  medium  hounded  hy  parallel  planes  the  refractions  at  the  tvx) 
surfaces  are  equal  and  oppositCy  Le.  the  beam  is  bent  toward  the 
perpendicular  on  entering  the  glass,  and  an  equal  amount  away 
from  it  on  emerging.  The  beam,  therefore,  suffers  only  a  lateral 
displacement  and  not  a  change  in  direction.  The  amount  of 
this  lateral  displacement  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
the  thickness  of  the  medium,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  rays. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  a  room  with  white  walls  much  lighter  than  a  similar  room 
with  black  walls  ? 

2.  If  the  word  "  white  "  be  painted  across  the  face  of  a  mirror  and  held  in 
the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  in  a  darkened 
room,  in  the  middle  of  the  spot  on  the  wall 
which  receives  the  reflected  beam  the  word 
* '  white  "will  appear  in  black  letters.  Explain. 

8.  Explain  how  the  phases  of  the  moon 
show  that  it  shines  only  by  reflected  light.  -p       .qk 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  what  must  be 

the  relative  positions  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  at  new  moon ;  at  half 
moon;  at  full  moon. 

5.  Explain  why  it  does  not  become  dark  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets. 

6.  The  earth  reflects  sixteen  times  as  much  light  to  the  moon  as  the 
moon  does  to  the  earth.  Trace  from  the  sun  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  the 
light  by  which  he  is  able  to  see  the  dark  part  of  the  new  moon.    Why  can 

we  not  see  the  dark  part  of  a  three-quarter  moon  ? 

7.  If  a  penny  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ves- 
sel in  such  a  position  that  the  edge  just  hides  it 
from  view  (Fig.  426),  it  will  become  visible  as  soon 
as  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel.    Explain. 

8.  A  stick  held  in  water  appears  bent,  as  shown 
^zj=zz=zz^^-j=z=.-^          in  Fig.  426.    Explain. 

Fig.  426  ^-  Should  a  man  who  wishes  to  spear  a  flsh  aim 

a  little  high  or  a  little  low  ?   Why? 

10.  The  speed  of  light  in  air  is  slightly  less  than  it  is  in  a  vacuum,  and 

the  denser  the  air  the  less  the  speed.    In  consequence  of  this  fact  a  ray  of 

sonlight  at  sunset  or  sunrise  has  the  shape  shown  in  the  Fig.  427,  i.e.  the 

son  appears  to  be  at  8'  when  it  is  actually  at  8,   Explain  why  the  ray  is 
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carved  instead  of  being  bent  at  a,  sharp  angle.  (In  the  figure  the  bending  ia 
enarmouslf  exaggerated ;  It  is,  in  fact,  onlj  sufGcient  to  make  the  nun  appear 
about  one  diameter  higher  than  it  really  is 
w!ie«  at  the  horizon.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
wliea  the  eun  appears  to  us  to  be  riBlng  it  ia 
actua,11y  still  a  full  diameter  below  tlie  boii- 
zon,  and  when  it  appears  U)  be  setting  it  ha'; 
in  fact  already  sunk  about  a 
rately  85')  beneath  the  liorlzon. 

11.  Explain  wliy  a  straight  wire  seen  obliqueiy  through  a 
piece  of  glass  appeurs  broken,  as  in  Fig.  428. 

12.  In  what  direction  must  a  fish  look  in  order  to  see  the 


Fig.  427 


13.  In  what  respect  is  a  right-angled  priam  (Fig.  422)  a  heir 
r  than  one  of  the  ordinary  Wnd  ? 

14.  What  is  the  jirlncipal  reflecting  medium  Fio.  42B 
in  an  ordinary  mirror? 

15.  Fig.  420  represents  a  section  of  a  plate  of  Luxfer 
prism  glass.  Explain  how  glass  of  this  sort  is  so  mnch  more 
efficient  than  ordinary  window  glass  in  illuminating  the  rears 
of  dark  stores  on  the  ground  fioor  in  narrow  BtiEetB. 


The  Natoee  of  Light 

FiQ.  439  516.  The  corpuscular  theory  of  light.    All  of 

Lwxfer  prism  ^j^g  properties  of  light  which  have  so  far  been 
discussed  are  perhaps  most  easUy  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  that  light  coQsists  of  streams  ot  very  minute 
partides,  or  corpuscles,  projected  with  the  enormous  velocity  ot 
300,000  km.  per  second  from  all  luminous  bodiea  The  facta 
of  straight-line  propagation  and  reflection  are  exactly  aa  we 
should  expect  them  to  be  if  this  were  the  nature  of  light.  The 
facts  of  refraction  can  also  be  accounted  for,  althoi^h  some- 
what less  simply,  on  this  hypothesis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
theory  of  the  nature  of  light,  known  as  the  corpuscular  theory, 
was  the  one  most  generally  accepted  up  to  about  1800. 

517.  The  wave  theory  of  light.    A  rival  hypothesis,  which 
was  first  completely  formulated  by  the  great  Dutch  physicist 


I  Great  Dntch  pliysiciat,  matheinatician.  and  astmnomec;  discoveied  tbe  rings  of 
Baturn;  made  Importaat  improvemettts  ]a  the  telescope ;  invented  the  pend alum 
clock  (165Q  ;  developed  with  marvelous  insight  the  wave  theorf  of  light ;  discov- 
I  eredinieOO  the"poliirizattoD"ul'light.  (The  fact  o(  double  refraction  was  dis- 
i  eovered  by  Erasmns  Bartholinua  in  16Ba,  but  Huygens  first  noticed  the  polarization 
'  of  tbe  doubly  retracted  lieams,  and  oiTered  an  explanation  of  double  retraction 
I   from  the  standpoiat  of  the  wave  tbeoij.) 
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Huygens  (1629-1695),  regarded  light,  like  sound,  as  a  form  of 
wave  motion.  This  hypothesis  met  at  the  start  with  two  very 
serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  light,  unlike  sound,  not 
only  travels  with  perfect  readiness  through  the  best  vacuum 
which  can  be  obtained  with  an  air  pump,  but  it  travels  without 
any  apparent  difficulty  through  the  great  interstellar  spaces 
which  are  probably  infinitely  better  vacua  than  can  be  obtained 
by  artificial  means.  If,  therefore,  light  is  a  wave  motion,  it 
must  be  a  wave  motion  of  some  medium  which  fills  all  space 
and  yet  which  does  not  hinder  the  motion  of  the  stars  and 
planets.  Huygens  assumed  such  a  medium  to  exist,  and  called 
it  ihe  ether. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  wave  theory  of  light 
was  that  it  seemed  to  fail  to  account  for  the  fact  of  straight-Une 
propagation.  Sound  waves,  water  waves,  and  all  other  forms 
of  waves  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  bend  readily  around 
comers,  while  light  apparently  does  not.  It  was  this  difficulty 
chiefly  which  led  many  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  early  philosophers,  in- 
cluding the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to 
reject  the  wave  theory  and  to  support 
the  projected  particle  theory.  Within 
the  last  hundred  years,  however,  this 
difficulty  has  been  completely  removed 
and  in  addition  other  properties  of 
light  have  been  discovered  for  which 
the  wave  theory  offers  the  only  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  properties  will  be 
treated  in  the  next  paragraph. 


t: 


Paper 

Fig.  480.  Interference  of 
light  waves 


518.  Interference  of  light.  Let  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  about 
half  an  inch  wide  and  four  or  five  inches  long  be  separated  at  one  end 
by  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  in  the  manner  shovni  in  Fig.  430,  while  the 
other  end  is  clamped  or  held  firmly  together,  so  that  a  very  thin  wedge 
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nor  a  perfectly  transparent  body  is  itaelf  visible.  All  bodies 
other  than  self-luminous  ones  are  visible  only  by  the  light 
which  they  diffuse.  Perfectly  black  bodies  send  no  light  to  the 
eye,  but  their  outlines  can  be  distinguished  because  of  the  hght 
which  is  sent  to  the  eye  from  the  background.  Any  object 
which  can  be  se&n,,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  itself  sending 
rays  to  the  eye,  Le.  it  may  be  treated  as  a  luminous  body. 

509.  Conditions  for  the  reflection  of  light.  Let  a  candle  flame, 
a  gas  flame,  or  an  incan descent  lamp  be  viewed  bj  reflection  in.  a  piece 
of  red  glass.  Two  distinct  images  of  the  source  of  light  will  be  seen, 
one  image  being  white  and  the  other  ted.  Wlieu  the  light  ia  viewed 
through  the  glass  it  wilt  appear  red.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  red 
image  obtained  by  reflection  muat  be  foiined  by  light  which  traveled 
through  the  glass  and  was  reflected  from  the  farther  side,  while  the 
white  image  was  produced  by  light  reflected  from  the  nearer  surface 
of  the  glass. 

The  experiment  shows,  therefore,  that  light  undergoes  a  reflec- 
tion as  weU  when  it  is  passing  from  glass  into  air  as  when  it  is 
passing  from  air  into  glass.  Li  gen- 
eral, then,  light,  like  sound,  suffers  re- 
flection wheiiever  it  meets  a  mediwa, 
in  which  its  speed  is  differeiU  from 
that  in  the  Tnedium  in  which  it  has 
been  traveling.  It  shows  further  that 
whenever  a  beam  strikes  a  new,  traua- 
parent  medium,  it  divides  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  transmitted 
and  the  other  reHected. 

510.  Refraction.  Let  a  ra,y  of  sunlight  be  admitted  to  a  darkened 
oom  and  reflected  ho  as  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  tank '  T 
a  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  416.    TJie  division  of  the  beam  into  a 

'  All  of  thpse  eipprimpiitsoii  reflection  anij  refrnptinn  maybe  done  alraod  u 
RecldTely  and  even  more  coDveoiently  by  eabatitutint;  tor  tbe  water  lauk  dlaksol 
[lass,  like  tliose  lued  with  tbe  "Hartl  Optical  Diak,"  through  which  the  beaa 
aa  be  traced, 
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Fig.  417.  Refraction  of 
light  passing  from  water 
to  air 


reflected  part  OR  and  a  transmitted  part  Or  will  be  plainly  seen,  partic- 

tilarly  if  smoke  or  chalk  dust  is  blown  into  the  tank.    In  addition,  it 

will  be  observed  that  the  transmitted  portion 

has  suffered  a  change  in  direction.    When 

light  is  bent  in  this  way  in  passing  from  one 

medium  to  another,  it  is  said  to  undergo  rejrac- 

tion.    Let  the  mirror  M  be  rotated  so  as  to 

cause  the  beam  of  light  to  strike  the  water 

surface  at  different  angles.    It  will  be  found 

that  when  it  strikes  the  surface  normally  it 

tmdergoes  no  bending,  but  that  bending 

occurs  at  all  other  angles.    It  will  further  be 

seen  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the 

greater  the  bending.    Again,  the  ray  within  the 

water  will  always  be  seen  tq  be  bent  toward 

the  perpendicular  OP  drawn  from  the  surface 

into  the  water  at  the  point  where  the  light  strikes  it.    Next,  let  the 

refracted  beam  fall  upon  a  mirror  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  that 

it  may  be  reflected  and  brought  again  to  the  surface  in  the  manner 

shown  in  Fig.  417.    As  it  emerges  again  into  the  air  it  will  be  seen  to 

suffer  a  second  bending,  this  time  being  turned  away  from  the  perpen- 
dicular O'P'  drawn  into  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  point 
where  the  ray  leaves  it. 

Similar  experiments  made  with, 
other  substances  have  brought  out 
the  general  law  that  whenever  light 
travels  obliquely  from  one  medium 
into  another  in  which  the  speed  is 
less,  it  is  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  when  it  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another  in  which 
the  speed  is  greater,  it  is  bent 
away  fxom  the  perpendicular  drawn  into  the  second  medium, 

511.  Total  reflection.  Since  the  rays  emerging  from  water 
into  air  are  always  bent  from  the  perpendicular  (see  II A,  ImB 
etc.,  Fig.  418),  it  is  clear  that  if  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the 


Fig.  418.  Rays  coming  from  a 
source  /  under  water  to  the 
boundary  between  air  and 
water  at  different  angles  of 
incidence 
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under  surface  of  the  water  is  made  lai^r  and  larger,  a  point 
must  be  reached  at  which  the  refracted  ray  ia  parallel  to  the 
surface  (see  IrtC,  Fig.  418).  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what 
will  happen  to  a  ray  lo  which  strikes  the  surface  at  a  still 
greater  angle  of  incidence  JoP'.  It  will  not  be  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  since  the  ray  n  C  just  graced  the  surface,  the  ray 
lo  will  not  be  able  to  emeige  at  alL  An  experiment  with  the 
tank  of  Fig.  416  will  show  that  this  ia  indeed  the  casa 

Let  a,  beam  be  made  to  enter  the  glasa  end  of  the  tank  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  419.  Tf  the  angle  of  incidence  lOP  ia  small,  the  beam 
will  be  Been  to  divide  at  the  point  0,  and  one  portion  will  be  reflected 
bad  into  the  water  while  the  other  por- 
tion passes  out  into  the  air.  Let  the  mir- 
ror M  then  be  turned  bo  as  to  gradually 
increase  the  angle  lOP.  A  point  will  be 
reached  at  which  the  emerging  beam  dis- 
appears completely,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  brightness  of  the  reflected  bejun  will 
beseei 


Fig.  419.  Total  reflection 


This  phenomenon  ia  called  Mai 
reflection,  because  the  intensity  of 
the  reflected  beam  O'S  ia  the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  beam 
10'.  It  will  he  seen,  too,  from  the  above  discussion,  that  total 
reflection  can  take  place  otU^  when  light  traveling  in  any  medium 
meets  another  medium  in  which  the  speed  is  greater. 

512.  Critical  angle.  The  angle  JO'i"  (Fig.  419),  i.e.  the  angle 
between  the  incident  ray  and  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the 
surface  in  the  medium  of  smaller  velocity  at  the  point  at  which 
total  reflection  first  begins  to  occur,  is  called  the  critical  angle. 
This  angle  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Thus  the 
critical  angle  for  water  and  air  is  about  48.5°,  for  flint  glass 
38.6",  for  crown  glass  42,5°,  for  diamond  23.7°. 

Since  the  critical  angle  for  water  ia  48.5°,  to  an  eye  at  .E (Fig. 
420)  placed  under  water,  all  outside  ohjecta  will  appear  to  lia 
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within  a  cone  whose  aDgle  ia  2  X  48.5°  =  97°  (Fig.  420).  Aa 
the  eye  looka  toward  the  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than  48.5°, 
it  can  see  nothing  but  i 

the  reflection  from  the  x  \  \  /  ' 

bottom  of  the  body  of     ^-.,.       '^'~-'"''''  ^  '  '  '  '^;-^. _^_^ 

water. 


513.  Total  reflection 
within  a  glass  prism. 


iG.  430.   To  an  eye  uijiIlt  water  all  eiterDal 
objects  appear  to  lie  within  a  cone  Trhoae 
Let  a  pnam  witli  three  pol-  aoele  is  07° 

ished  facea  be  held  in  the 

path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  421.  Of  the 
two  parts  into  which  the  beam  splits  when  it  reacfies  the  surface  AB, 
one  part  will  be  transmitted  and  produce  a  spot  of  light  on  the  waU  at 
S  (neglect  for  the  present  the  color),  while  the  other  will  be  reflected 
and  produce  a  spot  on  the  wall  at  S'.  Let  the  prisra  be  rotated  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  A  position  will  be  reached  at  which  the 
spot  at  5  wholly  disappears,  while,  nt  the  same  time,  the  spot  at  S' 
shows  an  appreciable  increase  in  brightness.  This  is  the  position  at 
which  the  angle  of  incidence  lOP  upon  the  face  AB  has  become  equal 
to  the  critical  angle  of  the  glass,  viz.  42.5°,  and  hence  it  is  the  posi- 
tion at  which  total  reflection  begins  (»  take  place.  Let  the  spot  S'  be 
observed  carefully  at  the  instant  at  which  S  begins  to  disappear.  It  will 
])arta  by  a  bluish  line,  the  part  on  one  side 
of  this  line  having  a  considerably  greater 
brightness  than  the  part  on  the  other 
side.  Tlie  brighter  half  represents  light 
which  haa  been  totally  reflected  at  AB  j 
the  darker  half  represents  only  the  re- 
flected [Hirtion  of  a  beam  which  haa  been 
partiaUy  transmitted  at  AB. 

Fio,  421.  Transmission  and         The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact 

roflectionoflightatsurface     that  the  original  beam  of  light  which 

.^Bof  a  right-angled  prism      -  ,,  .  _  ,  n  ..       » 

fell  upon  AB  came  from  all  parts  of 

the  sun,  so  that  the  rays  coming  from  one  edge  of  the  sun's  disk 
Btruck  the  surface  AB  at  a  slightly  different  angle  from  those 
coming  from  the  other  edge.    Hence  the  total  reflection  of  these 
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onlike  soimd,  travels  in  straight  lines,  i.e.  casts  sharp  sliadowB. 
Since  Newton's  day  it  has  been  shown  that  all  waves,  of  what- 
ever nature,  caat  sharper  and  sharper  shadows  the  shorter  the 
wave  length  becomes.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  show  that  sound 
shadows  are  very  much  sharper  if  the  sounding  body  is  maJcii^ 
20,000  vibrations  per  second  than  if  it  is  making  only  100  or  200 
vibrations  per  second.  Since,  then,  the  property  of  casting  sharp 
shadows  is  determined  by  wave  length,  it  is  to  be  expected 
,  that  liglit  waves,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have 

a  wave  length  of  only  a  few  ten  thousandtha 
of  a  millimeter,  will  cast  very  much  sharper 
shadows  than  are  cast  by  any  sound  waves. 
Ether  waves  exactly  lilte  light  waves  in  all 
respects,  except  that  their  wave  lengths  are 
as  long,  or  longer,  than  those  of  sound,  have 
been  produced  artificiaUy  in  recent  years,  and 
are  found  to  bend  around  comers  as  readily 
as  sound  waves,  Tlie  reason  that  short  waves 
form  sharp  shadows,  ie.  travel  in  straight 
lines,  while  long  waves  do  not,  is  that  the 
former  interfere  with  and  destroy  one  another 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  geometrical 
hile  the  latter  do  so  to  a  much  less  degree. 


523.  Experiment  showing  that  light  travels  slower  in  water 
than  in  air.  Let  one  look  vertically  down  upon  a  glass  op  tall  jar  full 
of  water  and  place  Lis  finger  on  the  side  of  the  glass  at  the  point  at 
which  the  bottom  appears  to  be,  as  seen  through  the  water  (Fig.  132). 
In  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  point  touched  by  the  finger  will 
be  about  one  fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  water  above  the  bottom. 

According  to  the  wave  theory  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  speed  of  light  is  less  in  water  than  in  air.  Thus,  con- 
sider a  wave  which  originates  at  any  poiut  P  (Fig.  433)  beneath 
a  surface  of  water  and  spreads  from  that  point  with  equal  speed 
in  all  directions.    At  the  instant  at  which  the  front  of  this  wave 


Pro.  482,  Apparent 
elevation  of  the 
bottom  of  a  body 
of  water 
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first  touches  the  surface  mn  it  will,  of  courae,  be  of  spherical 

form,  having  P  as  ita  center.    Let  aob  be  a  section  of  this  spbeta 

An  instant  later,  if  the  speed  had  not  changed  in  passing  into 

air,  the  wave  would  have  still  had  F  as  its  center,  and  its  form 

would  have  coincided  with  the  line  dotted  co^d,  so  drawn  that 

ac,  ooj,  and  bd  are  all  equal    But  if  the  velocity  in  air  is  greater 

than  in  water,  then  at  the  instant  considered  the  disturbance 

win  have  reached  some  point  Oj  instead  of  o,,  and  hence  the 

emeiging  wave  will  actually  j^ 

have  the  form  of  the  heavy  line 

co^  instead  of  the  dotted  line 

co^d.    Now  this   wave  co^d  is 

more  curved  than  the  old  wave 

aoi,  and  hence  it  has  its  center 

at  some  point  P'  above  F.    In 

other  words,  the  wave  has 

bulged  upward  in  passing  from 

water  into  air.  Therefore,  when     ^'"^  *^:  Eepreeonting 

emergiDg  fiom  water  into  air 
a  section  of  this  wave  enters  the 

eye  at  E  the  wave  appears  to  originate  not  at  P  but  at  P',  for 
the  light  actually  comes  to  the  eye  from  P*  as  a  center  rather 
than  from  P.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  light  travels  slower 
in  water  than  in  air,  all  ohjectt  beneath  the  surface  of  water 
ought  to  ajipear  nearer  to  the  eye  than  they  actually  are.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  found  in  our  experiment  to  be  the  case. 

524.  Ratio  of  the  speeds  of  light  in  air  and  water.  The  last 
experiment  not  only  indicates  qualitatively  that  the  speed  of 
light  is  greater  in  air  than  in  water,  but  it  furnishes  a  simple 
means  of  determining  the  precise  ratio  of  the  two  speeds.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  433,  the  line  oo,  represents  just  how  far  the  wave  travels 
in  air  while  it  is  traveling  the  distance  ac  {=  oo^  in  water. 
Hence  — *  is  the  ratio  of  the  speeds  of  light  in  air  and  in  water. 

Now  it  may  be  shown  that  — -  is  equal  to  --r-    But  in  om 
■'  00,         ^  oF' 
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experiment  we  found  that  tlie  bottom  was  raised  one  fourth  of 

oP       4 
the  depth,  i.e.  that  — ^  =  -  ■    We  conclude,  therefore,  that  light 

travels  three  fourths  as  fast  in  water  as  in  air. 

The  fact  that  the  value  of  this  ratio,  as  determined  by  this 
indirect  method,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  value  found  by 
Foucault  and  Michelson,  hy  direct  measurement  (§  499),  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  correctnesa  of  the 
wave  theory. 

SZ5.  Index  of  refraction.  The  ratio  of  the  speed  of  light  in 
air  to  its  speed  in  any  medium  is  called  the  index  of  refraction 
of  that  medium.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  employed  in 
the  last  paragraph  for  determining  the  index  of  refractdon  of 
water  can  he  easily  applied  to  any  transparent  medium  whether 
liquid  or  solid.  If  an  object  within  such  a  medium  appears 
nearer  to  the  eye  than  it  actually  is,  we  know  that  the  speed  of 
light  in  the  medium  is  less  than  in  air,  and  the  greater  the 
apparent  displacement  of  the  object  toward  the  eye  the  greater 
must  be  the  change  in  velocity  in  passing  into  air,  Le.  the  greater 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  medium.  If  the  object  should 
appear  farther  from  the  eye  than  it  actually  is,  then  we  should 
know  that  the  speed  of  Ught  in  the  medium  was  greater  than 
the  speed  in  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  aU  transparent  liquids 
and  solids  there  is  apparent  approach  rather  than  recession. 
Hence  we  know  that  light  travels  slower  in  all  transparent 
liquids  and  solids  than  it  does  in  air. 

The  refractive  indices  of  some  of  the  commoner  substances 
are  as  follows : 


Water    .     .     . 

.     .     1,3.? 

Crown  glMi.     . 

.     ,     1.63 

Alcohol  -     .     . 

.     .     1.36 

Flint  glass     .     . 

.     .     1.07 

Tujpentiin!     . 

.     .     1.47 

Diamond .     .     . 

.     .     2,47 

526.  EzplanatioQ  of  refraction.    It  will  be  readily  seen  from 

i^,  433  that,  although  the  object  F  is  never  seen  in  ita  true 
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position,  it  is  nevertheless  seen  in  its  true  direction  when,  and 
only  when,  the  eye  looks  normally  down  upon  the  surface  from 
the  position  E.  If  P  is  viewed  from  any  other  position  E\  it 
must  appear  in  a  direction  above  its  true  direction,  for  the  rays 
enter  the  eye  from  the  direction  F^E  instead  of  FE.  Since, 
however,  the  light  originates  at  F  its  actual  path  in  coming  from 
this  point  to  the  eye  is  the  broken  line  FSE'.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  in  passing  ohliquely  from  on£  medium  to  another,  in 
which  the  speed  is  greater,  light  rays  must  atways  he  bent  away 
from  the  perpendicular  drawn  into  the  second  medium  from  the 
point  at  which  the  rays  strike  it.  This  is  exactly  the  law  dis- 
covered by  direct  experiment  in  §  510.  If  the  light  had  passed 
from  a  medium  of  greater  to  one  of  lesser  speed,  then  the  point 
F  would  evidently  have  appeared  depressed  below  its  natural 
position;  and  hence  the  oblique  rays  would  have  been  bent 
toward  the  perpendicular  drawn  into  the  second  medium,  as  we 
found  in  §  510  to  be  precisely  the  case.^ 

527.  Light  waves  are  transverse.  Thus  far  we  have  discov- 
ered but  two  differences  between  light  waves  and  sound  waves ; 
namely,  the  former  are  disturbances  in  the  ether  and  are  of 
very  short  wave  length,  while  the  latter  are  disturbances  in 
ordinary  matter  and  are  of  relatively  large  wave  length.  There 
exists,  however,  a  further  radical  difference  which  follows  from 
a  capital  discovery  made  by  Huygens  in  the  year  1690.  It 
is  this.  While  soimd  waves  consist,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
of  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  transmitting 
medium,  Le.  vibrations  back  and  forth  in  the  line  of  propagation 
of  the  wave,  light  waves  are  like  the  water  waves  of  Fig.  372, 
p.  351,  in  that  they  consist  of  transverse  vibrations,  ia  vibra- 
tions of  the  medium  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  propagation. 

1  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  ratio  of  speeds  of  light  in  air  and  water,  or  in 
air  and  glass,  and  on  critical  angle,  should  follow  the  above  discussion.  See,  for 
example,  Experiments  43  and  44  of  the  authors'  manual. 


FiQ.  434.   Transverse  waTf 
through  slits 
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■  In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  behavior  of 
waves  of  these  two  types  under  certain  conditions,  conceive  of 
^  ^  transverse  waves  in  a 

rope  to  be  made  to  pass 
tlu-ough  two  gratings  in 
succeaaion,as  in  Fig.434 
So  long  as  the  slita  in 
both  gratings  are  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  hand,  as  in 
Fig.  434,  1,  the  waves 
can  pass  through  them 
with  perfect  eaae ;  but  if  the  slits  in  the  first  grating  i*  are  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  vibration,  while  those  of  the  second  grat- 
ing Q  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  this  direction,  as  in  F^.  434, 
2,  it  is  evident  that  the  waves  will  pass  readily  through  P  but 
will  be  stopped  completely  by  Q,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In 
other  words,  these  gratings  P  and  Q  will  let  through  only  such 
vibrations  as  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  their  slits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  longitudinal  instead  of  a  transversa 
wave  —  such,  for  example,  eis  a  sound  wave  — had  approached 
such  a  grating,  it  would  have  been  as  much  transmitted  in  one 
position  of  the  grating  as  in  another,  since  a  to-aiid-fro  motion  ol 
the  particles  can  evidently  pass  through  the  slits  with  exactly  the 
same  ease,  whatever  be  the  direction 
in  which  the  sUta  aie  turned. 

Now  two  crystals  of  tourmaline  are 

found  to  behave  with  respect  to  light     ^'"^  '^^^-  To«nnali      

waves  precisely  as  the  two  gratings  behave  with  respect  to  ths 
waves  on  the  rope. 


Let  Due  such  crystal  a  (Fig.  436)  be  held  in  front  of  a  small  hole  in 
a  screen  through  which  a  beam  o£  sunlight  ia  [laHsiag  to  u  neighboring 
■wall  i  or,  if  the  sun  is  not  shining,  simply  let  the  crystal  be  held  between 
the  eye  and  a  Boorce  of  light.    The  light  will  be  readily  transmitted, 
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Fig.  436.  Light  passing 
through  tourmaline 
crystals 


Fig.  437.  Light  cut  off 
by  crossed  tourmaline 
crystals 


although  somewhat  diminished  in  intensity.    Then  let  a  second  crystal 

b  be  held  in  line  with  the  first.    The  light  will  still  be  transmitted, 

provided  the  axes  of  the 

crystals  areparaUel,  as ' 

shown  in  Fig.  436. 

When,  however,  one 

of   the  crystals   is 

rotated  in  its  ring 

through  90*»  (Fig. 

437),  the  light  is  cut 

off.    This  shows  that 

a  crystal  of  tourmaline  is  capable  of  transmitting  only  light  which  is 

vibrating  in  one  particular  plane. 

From  this  experiment,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  light  waves  are  transverse  rather  than  longitudinal 
vihrations. 

The  above  experiment  illustrates  what  is  technically  known 
as  the  polarization  of  light,  and  the  beam  which,  after  passage 
through  a,  is  unable  to  pass  through  b  if  the  axes  of  a  and  b  are 
crossed,  is  known  as  a  polarized  beam.  It  is,  then,  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  polarization  of  light  upon  which  we  base  the  con- 
clusion that  light  waves  are  transverse. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  is  the  speed  of  light  in  water  ?    (Index  of  refraction  is  1.33.) 

2.  Will  a  beam  of  light  going  from  water  into  flint  glass  be  bent  toward 
or  away  from  the  perpendicular  drawn  into  the  glass  ? 

8.  If  the  wedge-shaped  film  of  air  in  Fig.  430  were  replaced  by  water, 
would  the  distance  between  successive  fringes  be  greater  or  less  than  in  air  ? 
Why? 

4.  When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  carbon  bisulphide  it  is  bent 
more  than  when  it  passes  from  air  into  water  at  the  same  angle.  Is  the 
speed  of  light  in  carbon  bisulphide  greater  or  less  than  in  water  ? 

6.  Does  a  man  above  the  surface  of  water  appear  to  a  fish  below  it  farther 
from  or  nearer  to  the  surface  than  he  actually  is  ? 


^^^^H  CHAPTER  XX 

^  FORMATION  OF  IMAGES 

^^^  TMAfiES  IN  Plane  Mirrors 

528.  Image  of  a  point  ia  a  plane  mirror.   When  a  light 

emitting  point  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  in  any  position  in  space 

p  other  than  that  at  which  it 

p^        E  actually  is,  this  aeconil  point  is 

^^r^^iiiBisib^  called  the  image  of  the  first 

"*  "  c^^-S-J^J "        When  a,  pencil  point  is  held  in 

-'------'^  contact  with  a  reflecting  surface  the 

\'^ZJ^  image  of  the  point  is  seen  in  actusl 

^;;f  contactwith  the  point  itself.    Know 

"-^  the  point  be  drawn  farther  and  (ar- 

■■p'  ther  away  from  the  surface,  thft 

Fio.  438.   Wave  reflected  from  a  image  will  be  Been  to  recede  farther 

plane  surfa^ce  and  farther  behind  the  surface. 

To  find  what  must  he  the  exact  location  of  the  image  with 
respect  to  the  point  and  the  mirror,  consider  a  Hght  wave  which 
originates  in  a  point  P  (Fig.  438)  and  spreads  in  all  directions. 
Let  aob  he  a  section  of  the  wave  at  the  instant  at  which  it 
reaches  the  reflecting  surface  mn.  An  instant  later,  if  then' 
were  no  reflecting  surface,  the  wave  would  have  reached  the 
position  of  the  dotted  line  co^d.  Since,  however,  reflection  took 
place  at  mn,  and  since  the  reflected  wave  is  propj^ated  back- 
ward with  exactly  the  same  velocity  with  which  the  original 
wave  would  have  been  propagated  forward,  at  the  proper  instant, 
tb9  ieflected  wave  mxisX,  have  reached  the  position  of  the  line 
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co^d,  so  drawn  that  oo^  is  equal  to  oo^.  Now  the  wave  co^d 
has  its  center  at  some  point  P',  and  it  will  be  seen  that  P' 
must  lie  just  as  far  below  mn  as  P  lies  above  it,  for  co^d  and 
co^d  are  arcs  of  equal  circles  having  the  common  chord  cd.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  P'  must  lie  on  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  P  through  mn.  When,  then,  a  section  of  this  reflected 
wave  co^d  enters  the  eye  at  Ey  the  wave  appears  to  have  originated 
at  P'  and  not  at  P,  for  the  light  actually  comes  to  the  eye  from 
P'  as  a  center  rather  than  from  P.  Hence  P'  is  the  image  of  P. 
We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  image  of  a  point  in  a  plane  mirror 
lies  on  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  point  to  the  mirror , 
and  is  as  far  hack  of  the  mirror  as  the  point  is  in  front  of  it, 

529.  Why  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  angle  of  incidence. 
Since  the  light  rays  which  enter  the  eye  at  E  come  from  the 
direction  P'J^,  while  they  actually  originate  at  P,  they  must 
travel  over  the  path  PsE.  Since  oF  has  just  been  proved  equal 
to  oF\  it  may  be  seen  at  once  from  Fig.  438  that  the  angle  of 
incidence  i  must  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  r ;  for  i  =  sPo, 
and  r  =  sP'o,  and  sPo  =  sP'o,  This  is  precisely  the  law  discov- 
ered experimentally  in  §  506,  p.  395. 

530.  Construction  of  image  of  object  in  a  plane  mirror.  The 
image  of  an  extended  object  in  a  plane  mirror  may  be  completely 
located  by  applying  the  law 
proved  above  for  each  of  its 
points,  Le.  by  drawing  from  each 
point  a  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fleeting  surface,  and  extending  it 
an  equal  distance  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  case  of  a  straight, 
thin  object,  like  the  arrow  AB 
(Fig.  439),  it  is  only  necessary  to 
locate  in  this  way  the  positions  of  the  images  A'  and  P'  of  the 
two  ends,  since  the  images  of  intermediate  points  must  fall  on 
the  line  connecting  A^  and  P'. 


Fig.  439.  Construction  of  image 
of  object  in  plane  mirror 
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The  figure  shows  why  a  plane  mirror  never  reveals  our  fea- 
tures or  other  objects  to  us  exactly  as  they  are ;  for  left  always 
appears  as  right  if  the  minor  is  vertical,  and  up  as  down  if  the 
mirror  is  horizontal.  An  image  of  this  sort  is  called  a  reversed 
image.  How  much  it  differs  from  a  correct  image  will  he  real- 
ized when  one  attempts  to  read  a  printed  page  in  a  mirror. 

To  find  the  path  of  the  rays  which  come  to  an  eye  placed 
at  -ff  fi-om  any  point  such  as  A  oi  the  object,  we  have  only  to 
draw  a  line  from  the  image  A'  of  this  point  to  the  eye  and  con- 
nect the  point  of  intersection  of  this  line 
with  the  mirror,  namely  C,  with  the 
original  point  A.  A  CE  is  then  the  path 
of  the  ray. 


niii 


Fia.  440.   Position  of  im- 
age in  a.  plane  mirror 


531-  Experimental  illuatiation  ot  law  of 

position  of  image  in  plane  mirror.  Let  a  can- 
dle (Fig.  440)  be  i>lii(:ed  exactly  as  far  in 
front  oi  a  pane  of  window  glass  as  a  bottle 
full  of  water  ia  behind  it,  both  objects  being 

on  a  perpendicular  drawn  through  the  glass.    The  candle  will  appear  to 

be  burning  iniide  the  water.  This  not  only  furnishes  an  experimentai 

proof  of  the  law  in  question,  but  it  explains 

a  Iftj'ge  class  ot  familiar  optical  illuaiouB, 

Buch  aa  "  the  figure  auspended  in  mid-air," 

the   "bust  of  a  person  witliout  a  trunk," 

the  "Stage  ghost,"etc.    In  the  last  case  the 

illusion  is  produced  by  causing  the  audi- 
ence to  look  at  the  actors  obliquely  through 

a  sheet  ot  very  clear  plate  glaaa,  the  edges 

of  which  are  concealed  by  draperies.    Im- 
ages of  strongly  illuminated  figures  at  one 

side  then  apjiear  to  the  audieuce  to  be  in 

the  midst  of  the  actors. 

538.  Multiple  images  from  an  ordl- 

nery  mirror.    Let  the  Same  of  a  candle  be 

observed  very  obliquely  in  an  ordinary  mirroi 

of  the  flame  may  be  seen  arrsriged  in  a  ro\ 

Fig.  441.    The  second  iniage,  however,  will  he  by  far  the  most  brilliant. 
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Fig.  442  shows  the  several  reflections  which  a  ray  of  light 
undeigoes  at  the  unsilvered  front  face  and  the  silvered  hack 
face  of  such  a  mirror,  hence  the  successioa 
of  images.  It  is  because  the  front  face  re- 
flects only  S%  or  10%  of  the  hght  which 
falls  upon  it,  while  the  back  face  reflects  -^ 
nearly  all  the  light  which  falls  on  it,  that 
the  second  image  is  so  much  brighter  than 
tiny  of  the  othera 
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QUESTIOHS  AMD  PROBLEMS  j.,o.  442.  RefleoUoM 

1.  A  man  is  standing  squarely  in  front  of  a  plane         mirror 
mirror  which  is  very  much  taller  than  himself.  The 

mirror  is  tipped  toward  him  until  it  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizontal. 
He  still  sees  his  full  length.    What  position  does  his  image  occup;  ? 

2.  The  angle  between  an  incident  and  a  reflected  ra;  on  a  plane  mirror 
18  60°.    What  is  the  angle  between  the  incident  ray  and  the  mirror  ? 

8.  A  man  runs  toward  a  plane  mirror  at  the  rate  of  12  ft.  per  second. 
Bow  fsfit  does  he  approach  his  image  ? 

1.  Show  from  a  construction  of  the  image  that  a  man  cannot  see  his  entire 
length  in  a  vertical  mirror  unless  the  mirror  is  half  as  tall  as  he  is.  Decide 
from  a  study  of  the  figure  whether  or  not  the  distance  of  the  man  from  the 
mirror  affects  the  ca^e. 

Imagib  in  Convex  Mirrors 
533.  Image  of  a  point  in  a  convex  mirror.  Let  a  small  object 

like  a  lighted  candle  be  held  close  to  a  convex  mirror.  The  image 
will  be  seen  close  behind  the  reflecting  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  plane 
mirror.  Then  let  the  candle  be  gradually  removed  to  greater  and 
greater  distances.  The  irnage,  instead  of  moving  back  as  fast  as  the 
candle  moves  forward,  as  it  did  in  the  plane  mirror,  will  be  seen  to 
recede  a  short  distance  only  and  then  remain  practically  stationary,  no 
matter  how  far  the  candle  is  carried  away. 

The  reason  for  this  behavior  will  be  made  clear  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  change  which  the  mirror  makes  in  the  curvature  of 
the  waves  which  strike  it.    (The  explanation  of  the  continual 
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diminution  in  the  siae  of  the  image  will  be  reserved  to  §  537.) 
Thus,  suppose  the  point  P,  at  which  the  light  originates,  has 
been  removed  so  far  that  whea  the  light  wave  first  reaches  the 
mirror  cod  (Fig.  443)  it  is  practically  a  plane  surface  of  which 
aob  ia  a  section.  TheoreticaUy,  of  course,  this  could  only  happen 
when  P  was  at  an  infinite  distance,  tor  the  wave  front  at  o  ia 
always  a  circle  having  P  as  a  center.  Practically,  however,  aoh 
would  be  a  straight  line  if  P  were  a  few  rods  away.  If  there 
were  no  reflecting  surface,  an  instant  after  the  wave  reached  the 
position  aob  it  would  have  passed  on  to  the  position  m^d. 
Because,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact 
that  the  reflec- 
tion has  caused 
the  center  of 
the  wave  to 
travel  bact  with 
the  same  speed 
with  which  the 
aides  are  travel- 
ing forward,  the 

actual  position  of  the  wave  at  the  instant  considered  will  be  a},d 
instead  of  co^d,  where  oo^  is  equal  to  oo^.  Tiierefore  to  an  eye 
placed  anywhere  to  the  left  of  the  mirror  the  source  of  the  wave 
appears  to  be  the  center  of  the  circle  co^d,  i.e.  the  point  F;  for 
the  light  actually  cornea  to  the  eye  from  this  point  as  a  center. 
Hence  we  learn  that  as  the  candle  was  moved  forward  from 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  the  image 
could  move  backward  from  contact  with  the  surface  only  as 
far  as  the  point  F.  It  can  never  go  farther  back  than  F,  since, 
theoretically,  it  ia  only  when  the  source  P  has  receded  to  an 
infinite  distance  that  the  wave  aob  becomes  plana 

634.  Focal  lengUi  of  a  convex  mirror.    The  distance  from 
the  mirror  to  the  point  at  which  the  image  of  an  infinitely 
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Fig.  444.  Determination  of  focal  length  of  a 

convex  mirror 


distant  object  is  formed,  ie.  the  distance  oF,  is  called  the  focal 
length  of  the  mirror.    We  shall  denote  this  distance  by  /. 

To  determine  /  experimentally,  let  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass  through 
a  circular  hole  np  in  a  sheet  of  cardboard  tu  and  be  received  upon  a 
convex  mirror  as  shown 
in  Fig.  444.  By  shaking  a 
little  chalk  dust  into  the 
space  in  front  of  the  mirror 
the  path  of  the  reflected 
beam  as  it  diverges  from 
the  mirror  will  be  made 
easily  visible.  Let  the  mir- 
ror be  moved  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  hole 
until  the  outer  edge  rq  of  the  reflected  light  upon  the  screen  is  a  circle  of 
exactly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  distance  from  the  screen 
to  the  mirror  is  then  the  focal  length,  since  by  similar  triangles,  mn 
being  equal  to  nr,  mo  must  equal  oF, 

535.  Focal  length  of  a  convex  mirror  equal  to  one  half  its 
radius.    The  curvature  of  a  mirror  cod  (Fig.  443)  is  rigorously 

defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  its  radius,  i.e.  as  — >  but,  so  long 

oC 

as  the  arc  cod  is  small,  the  curvature  may  without  appreciable 
error  be  considered  as  measured  by  the  distance  o^o,  ie.  by  the 
amoimt  of  departure  of  the  curved  line  cod  from  the  straight 
line  co^d.  Since  o^o  =  oo^,  we  have  o^o^  =  2o^o ;  Le.  the  curvature 
of  the  reflected  wave  co^d  is  equal  to  twice  the  curvature  of  the 
mirror.  We  learn,  therefore,  since  the  incident  wave  aoh  had 
zero  curvature,  that  a  convex  mirror  impresses  upon  an  incident 
wave  twice  its  own  curvature.  This  means  that  the  center  of 
the  reflected  plane  wave  is  one  half  as  far  from  the  mirror  as  is 
the  center  of  the  mirror  (7,  i.e.  oF  =  \  oC,  In  other  words,  fhe 
focal  length  of  a  convex  mirror  is  equal  to  one  half  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  of  which  the  mirror  is  a  part 

536.  Construction  of  image  of  object  in  convex  mirror.   To 
locate  geometrically  the  image  P'  of  a  point  P  in  any  position 
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whatever  in  front  of  the  mirror  mn  (Fig.  445),  we  proceed  pre- 
cisely as  in  §  533.  Thus  we  draw  from  P  as  a  center  an  arc 
cojrf,  which  represents  the  position  a  wave  from  P  would  occupy 
at  the  instant  we  choose  to  consider,  if  there  had  been  no  mirror. 
We  then  draw  the  actual 
form  of  the  reflected 
wave  co^d  by  taking  oo, 
equal  to  o^o.  The  center 
of  the  circle  of  which 
co^  is  an  arc  is  then  P', 
the  image  of  P. 

Since  erf  is  a  chord  com- 
mon to  all  the  arcs  cod, 
co^d,  and  co^d,  it  will  be  seen  that,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a 
plane  mirror,  the  image  of  any  point  P  must  he  upon  the  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  P  to  the  mirror,  ie.  upon  a  line  drawn  from 
P  through  C,  the  center  of  the  mirror.  Hence,  to  locate  the  com- 
plete image  of  a  stra^ht  object  PQ  it  is  sufficient  to  locate 
by  the  above  method  the  image  P'  of  one  extremity  P,  and  then 
to  draw  P'<^  between  the  lines  CPand  CQ. 

537.  Size  of  image.  It  is  evident  at  once  from  Fig.  445  why 
a  convex  mirror  always  forms  an  erect,  diminished  image ;  for 
the  perpendiculars  PC  and  QC,  upon  which  the  images  of  the 
extremities  of  the  object  must  lie,  are  now  converging  lines 
insteadof  paraiWlines,  asin  the  case  of  the  plane  mirror  (|  530), 
The  figure  also  shows  what  ratio  exists  between  the  size  ot 
the  image  and  the  size  of  the  object.    For  since  the  triai^les 

PCQ  and  P'CQ'  are  similar,  -^—  =  ~-  \  Le.  the  ratio  of  the  six 

P  </      pC 
of  image  and  object  is  the  ratio  of  their  respective  distatices  from 
tJie  center  of  curvature  C  of  the  mirror} 

'  It  may  be  Bhowii,  hj  analysis  which  will  not  be  introduced  here,  that  Oit 
ratio  of  the  size  of  image  and  object  is  also  the  ratio  af  their  respeetiot  dulonoM 
/rom  (fte  tarface,  as  weU  as/rojH  the  center  of  curnulure,  of  the  mirror. 
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Images  in  Concave  Mirrors 


538.  Image  of  object  nearer  to  a  concave  mirror  than  its 

principal  focus.  Let  a  pencil  point  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  con- 
cave mirror.  Its  image  will  be  seen  in  contact  with  the  point,  and  of 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  point  itself,  just  as  was  the  case  with 
both  the  plane  and  the  convex  mirror.  Let  the  point  then  be  slowly 
withdrawn.  The  image  will  recede  faster  than  the  point,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  become  magnified.  When  the  point  has  receded  to  about 
half  the  distance  between  the  mirror  and  its  center,  the  image  will 
appear  very  large,  and  will  lie  very 
far  behind  the  mirror.  If  the  point 
is  still  farther  withdrawn  the  image 
will  disappear  completely. 


Fig.  44G.  Virtual  image  in  a 
concave  mirror 


The  cause  of  all  these  effects 
will  be  perfectly  clear  from  a  con- 
sideration of  Fig.  446,  in  which 
the  image  P'^'  is  constructed  pre- 
cisely as  in  Fig.  445,  oo^  being 
made  equal  to  o^o.  Since  a  convex  surface  adds  twice  its  ovm 
curvature  to  that  of  the  incident  wave,  a  concave  surface  must 
siobtract  the  same  amount,  as  indeed  the  figure  shows  that  it 
does.  Hence  the  reflected  wave  co^d  has  a  smaller  curvature, 
ie.  a  larger  radius  than  the  incident  wave,  so  that  P'  is  farther 
behind  the  mirror  than  P  is  in  front  of  it. 

Further,  since  the  images  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  object 
lie  upon  the  perpendiculars  to  the  mirror,  they  are  upon  the 
diverging  lines  CP'  and  CQ' ;  hence  the  image  is  necessarily 
larger  than  the  object.  As  P  retreated  from  the  surface  the 
curvature  of  the  incident  wave  became  less  and  less,  and  hence 
a  position  was  soon  reached  in  which  the  incident  wave  had  all 
of  its  curvature  removed  by  the  reflection ;  in  other  words,  the 
reflected  wave  co^d  was  plane.  The  image  P'©'  then  appeared 
very  distant,  since  only  distant  objects  send  plane  waves  to 
the  eya 
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TJie  distance  from  f  to  the  mirror  when  the  refiecled  wave  is 
plane  is  the  focal  length.     For  the  same  reason  pteaented  in  the 

e  of  convex  mirrors  it  is  one  half  the  radius  of  the  mirror. 

The  reason  that  the  image  disappeared  on  further  withdrawal 
of  P  is  that  the  eye  can  accommodate  itself  only  to  waves  which 
are  either  convex  toward  it  or  else  plane.  When  F  was  with- 
drawn farther  than  the  focal  distance  the  waves  became  con- 
cave toward  the  eye  (see  §  541). 

19.  Virtual  images.  All  of  the  im^es  thus  far  treated  are 
called  virtual  images  because  they  are  formed  hehind  the  mirror 
at  points  where  no  light  disturbance  actually  exists.  In  other 
words,  hght  only  appears  to  emanate  from  them  as  centers. 
Such  images  can  obviously  never  be  cast  upon  a  screen. 

540.  Formation  of  real  images  in  concave  mirrors.  Let  a 


lighted  ei 


electric -light  bulb  lie  held  just  outside  of  the 

cijial  focus  of  a  concave  mirror, 
Tlienletawhitescreen  be  moved 
liiicli  and  forth  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mirror.  A 
position  will  be  found  at  which 
a  sharply  defined,  inverted,  and 
magnified  image  of  the  flame 
will  be  seen  upon  the  screen 
(Fig.  447).  It  the  screen  is 
removed  and  the  eye  placed,  M 
shown  in  Fig.  448,  behind  the 
reen,  an  enlarged  and  inverted 
mid-air  at  P". 


lile  formed 


occupied  by  the 


image  of  the  candle  will  be  seen  suspended 

This  image  differs  from  all  which  have-  so  far  been  studied 
in  that  it  can  be  thrown  upon,  a  screen,  Le.  in  that  light  actually 
emanates  from  P*  as  a  center.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  a 
real  imatje. 

541.  Explanation  of  the  formation  of  real  images.  The 
method  of  formation  of  a  real  image  may  be  seen  readily  from 
Fig.  448,  which  is  constructed  precisely  like  Figs.  445  and  446, 
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So  long  as  P  was  inside  the  focal  distance  the  curvature  of  the 
incident  wave  was  greater  than  the  curvature  subtracted  by 
the  mirror ;  but  as  soon  as  P  was  moved  farther  out  than  the 
focal  distance,  the  initial  curvature  of  the  wave  was  more  than 
neutralized  by  the  curvature  impressed  by  the  mirror,  and  hence 
after  reflection  the  wave  was  concave  toward  C,  as  the  figure 
shows.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  reflected  waves  now 
actually  convei^  to  a  center  at  P,  and  then  spread  out  again 
in  the  manner  shown.    P  and  P'  are  called  conjvqale  points 


.4PP*» 


Fio.  448.   Diagram  of  real 


because  an  object  at  P  has  its  image  at  P',  and  an  object  at  P" 
has  its  image  at  P. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  screen  the  image  P*  can  be  seen  only  if 
the  eye  is  placed  within  the  cone  nPt,  since  the  total  beam 
which  comes  from  the  mirror  is  bounded  by  this  cone.  When, 
however,  a  screen  is  placed  at  P,  the  image  becomes  visible 
from  all  directions  because  of  the  diffusing  power  of  the  screen. 

542.  Relatire  size  of  object  and  image.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  construction  that  the  image  of  each  point  of  the  object  must 
be  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  all  mirrors,  on  the  perpendicular 
drawn  from  that  point  to  the  mirror.  Hence  the  complete  image 
of  any  object  PQ  must  be  included  between  the  perpendiculars 
drawn  through  C  and  each  of  the  points  P  and  Q.  To  locate 
completely  the  image,  therefore,  we  locate  one  of  the  points,  for 
example  P',  and  then  draw  P'  Q'  between  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
mirror  tJuough  FO  and  QC.   The  construction  shows  that  a  real 
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image  is  necessarily  inverted,  and  it  shows  also  that  tJie  ratio 
of  the  size  of  the  object  and  image  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their 
respective  distances  from  C, 

543.  Determination  of  focal  length  of  concave  mirror.  Since 
a  wave  emitted  by  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  mirror  is 
equal  to  the  focal  length  is  reflected  as  a  plane  wave,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  incident  plane  wave  must  be  brought  to  a  focus  at 
a  distance  from  the  mirror  equal  to  the  focal  length.  In  other 
words,  a  real  image  of  a  distant  object  FQ  will  be  formed  at  the 
focal  distance  in  front  of  a  mirror. 

Hence,  to  find  the  focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror  experimentally, 
let  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard  b  (see  Fig.  449)  be  moved  back 


Fig.  449.  Method  of  determining  focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror 

and  forth  in  front  of  one  half  of  a  mirror  until  the  image  P'C  of  a 
distant  house  or  tree  PQ  is  in  sharp  focus  on  the  screen.  The  distance 
from  the  image  to  the  mirror  is  then  the  focal  length. 

Let  the  image  of  the  sun  be  formed  in  the  same  way  on  the  screen. 
Its  distance  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  same.  If  the  sunlight  enters  through 
a  round  hole  into  a  darkened  room,  the  screen  is  unnecessary,  for  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  beam,  as  it  converges  to  a  focus  at  P'Q^  and  then 
diverges  again,  will  be  visible,  provided  the  air  in  front  of  the  mirror  is 
filled  with  chalk  dust. 

544.  Determination  of  center  of  curvature  of  mirror.  When 
the  object  is  at  a  distance  from  the  mirror  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  latter,  the  incident  wave  evidently  has  the  same  curvature 
as  the  mirror.  Hence,  since  the  mirror  subtracts  twice  its  own 
curvature,  the  reflected  wave  will  be  returned  with  a  curvature 
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equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  incident  wave.  In  other  words, 
the  image  P^  wiU  be  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  mirror  equal 
to  its  radius  B, 

Hence,  to  find  R  let  a  lighted  candle  be  moved  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  a  mirror  until  its  inverted  image  is  in  sharp  focus  upon  a  card 
placed  immediately  beside  the  candle.  The  distance  from  the  card  or 
candle  to  the  mirror  is  then  the  radius  of  the  mirror.  A  measurement 
will  show  that  this  distance  is  twice  the  focal  length,  as  the  theory 
requires. 

A  very  pretty  modification  of  this  experiment  is  the  following.    Let  a 
Tosei?  be  pinned  upside  down  inside  a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  strongly 
illumined  by  some  source  of 
light  L  (Fig.  450).    Let  a  glass    F^llHn^^^^ 
of  water  Whe  placed  on  top  of  'fe  "^^Hlljlllj 


AM 


the  box.    Let  a  concave  mirror 

be  placed  at  C,  at  a  distance 

equal  to  its  radius  from  the  rose. 

When  the  eye  is  placed  at  E  the 

rose  will  appear  to  be  upright     Fig.  460.  Image  of  object  at  center  of 

in  the  water  above  the  box.  curvature 

545.  Series  of  images  possible  with  a  concave  mirror.  As  a 
candle  is  moved  steadily  back  from  the  face  of  a  concave  mirror 
the  following  series  of  images  is  observed. 

1.  So  long  as  the  candle  is  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  its  prin- 
cipal focus  only  virtual,  erect,  and  magnified  images  are  formed. 

2.  When  the  candle  is  at  the  focal  distance  the  reflected 
waves  are  plane,  and  hence,  in  the  strict  sense,  no  image  is  formed 
by  the  mirror.  Since,  however,  the  eye  can  bring  plane  waves 
to  a  focus,  if  it  receives  these  plane  waves  it  will  see  an  erect 
magnified  image  behind  the  mirror. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  candle  moves  farther  from  the  mirror  than 
the  focal  distance  a  real,  magnified,  inverted  image  is  formed  at  a 
great  distance  in  front  of  the  mirror.  As  the  candle  moves  from 
F  toward  C  (Fig.  448)  this  image  approaches  C,  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  in  size.    When  P  reaches  C  the  inverted  image  is 


r 
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at  the  same  distance  from  the  mirror  aa  the  object  and  is  also 
of  the  same  size.  ' 

4.  Aa  the  candle  moves  from  C  to  an  infinite  distance  the 
image  moves  from  Cio  F,  always  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 

Images  formed  by  Lenses 

546.  Focal  length  of  a  convex  lens.  Let  a  convex  lens  be  b«1d 
in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  which  enters  a  darkened  room 
through  a  circular  ai*rtiire.  It  will  be  seen  to  !»  brought  to  a  focus 
and  then  to  diverge  in  a  cone-shaped  biuidle,  just  aa  when  reflected  from 
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FiQ.  461.  Focos  of  a 


The  explanation  of  this  is  easily  seen  from  a  consideratdoQ  of 

the  effect  of  the  lens  on  the  curvature  of  the  waves  which  fall 

-* ,  upon  it.    Since  the  sun  is  so 

'    1  \\ ) 1 1 !  1 11    I  M  1        which  fall  on  the  lens  are 
»  'niWWW    MM        practically  plane ;  and  since 

the  speed  of  light  in  glass  is 
less  than  its  speed  in  air, 
these  plane  waves  must  be- 
come curved,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  451,  as  th^  pass 
through  the  lens,  so  that  the  waves  which  were  plane  on  enter- 
ing are  convergent  on  leaving.  Hence  the  emergent  waves  con- 
vei^  to  a  real  focus  at  F,  from,  which  they  again  spread  out  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  distance  from,  the  center  of  the  lens 
to  the  point  at  which  incident  plane  waves  are  brought  to  a  focus 
is  called  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

517.  Series  of  possible  images  produced  by  a  lens.  Since, 
then,  a  convex  lens  has  the  same  effect  upon  light  waves  which 
pass  through  it  as  has  a  concave  mirror  on  waves  which  are 
reflected  from  it,  we  may  expect  to  find  convex  lenses  producii^ 
the  same  series  of  images  as  were  found  to  be  produced  by 
concave  mirrors.    This  inference  may  be  tested  aa  follows. 
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I.  Let  a  lena  be  mored  back  and  forth  near  a  screen  'which  is  placed 
opposite  &  distant  window  or  laniiscape.  A  real  inverted  image  of  the 
-object  will  fall  upon  the  screen  at 
the  focus  precisely  aa  we  foimd  to  be 
e  with  the  concave  inirror. 
jet  a  candle  be  placed  just 
outside  of  F  (Figs.  452  and  453). 
A  real,  enlarged,  inverted  image 
will  be  thrown  upon  a  distant 
m  (Fig.  452). 

.  Let  the  candle  be  moved  far- 
ther away  from  the  lens.  The 
image  wUl  draw  nearer  and  de- 


4.  When  he  andl  ha  reached  a,  distance  from  the  lena  equ^  to 
twice  its  focal  1  ngth  h  nage  will  be  formed  at  exactly  the  same  dis- 
.tanoe  from  bin  n  n  side  as  the  object  is  on  the  other,  and  the 
\ivo  will  ha  e  za  ly  h  same  size.  This  is  completely  analogous  to 
the  conditi  u  wl  1  x  when  a  candle  is  at  the  center  of  a  concave 
ror,  i.e.  at  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  (§  544).  These 
two  points  S  (Fig.  458)  whose  distances  from  the  lens  on  either  side  are 


Fio.  453.  Method  of  formation  of  a  real  image  by  a  lens 


twice  its  focal  length,  are  called  secondary  foci,  to  distinguisli  them  from 
any  other  jair  of  conjugate  foci. 

i.  Let  the  candle  be  moved  from  S  out  to  a  great  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  lena  (Fig,  453).  The  image  will  move  from  S  on  the  right 
dde  up  to  F,  and  will  become  smaller  and  smaller  in  so  doing. 

8.  Let  the  candle  be  moved  nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  focal  length. 
,  No  real  image  will  bo  formed.  But  if  the  eje  is  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  lens  opposite  the  candle,  an  enlarged  virtual  image  will  be  seen. 

"We  leom,  then,  that  a  convex  lens  forms  a  series  of  images 
Kkiek  is  ide)Uical  vritk  the  series  formed  iy  a.  concave  vdrror. 


i  Le.  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  object  and  image  is  tlie 
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548.  Relative  size  of  object  and  image.  Fig.  453  shows  how 
the  leiia  changes  the  cm'vaturc  uf  the  waves  comiug  from  the 
extremitiea  P  and  Q  of  an  object,  so  as  to  cause  real  imf^es  of 
these  points  to  be  formed  at  J''  and  Q'.  That  F'  and  Q'  muat 
lie  on  lines  drawn  from  P  and  Q  respsctively  through  the  center 
c  of  the  lena  is  evideot  from  the  fact  that  any  ray  which  passes 
through  c  enters  and  leaves  the  lens  through  surfaces  which 
are  parallel  to  each  other.  Hence  its  direction  after  emerging 
from  the  lens  must  be  the  same  as  it  was  upon  entering  (§  515). 
It  follows,  then,  from  the  similar  triangles  PcQ  and  P'cQ'  that 
PQ 

F'Q' 

ratio  of  their  respective  distaiices  from  the  center  of  the  lens. 

549.  Virtual  images  by  a  convex  lens.    Since  a  convex  lens 
tlier  at  its  focus,  it  is  evident  that  waves 

emerging  from  an  object  at  the 
facus  will  be  plane  after  passing 
through  the  lens ;  i.e.  in  this  case 
the  curvature  which  the  lens  sub- 
tracts from  the  incident  wave  is 
Firi,  454.  Virtual  Image  formed  the  whole  curvature  which  it  pos- 
yacomex  eiiH  gesses.    Wlien,  however,  the  object 

is  placed  closer  to  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  the  waves 
which  it  sends  to  the  lens  have  a  greater  curvature  tlian  that 
which  the  lens  is  able  to  subtxact.  Hence,  after  emergence,  the 
waves  are  still  concave  toward  the  lens,  hut  their  center  (f, 
V\%.  454)  is  farther  away  than  the  object  (P).  The  image  is 
therefore  virtual ;  hence  it  can  he  seen  only  by  placing  the  eyi.' 
at  some  point  such  as  E  (Fig.  454).  For  the  same  reason  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  paragraph  the  images  P'  and  Q'  of  the  extrem- 
ities P  and  Q  must  he  in  the  prolongation  of  the  lines  PC  and 
QC.  The  figure  shows  the  way  in  which  the  image  of  any  point 
P  is  formed.  It  also  shows  why  the  virtual  image  in  a  convex 
lens,  as  iu  a  concave  mirror,  is  always  erect  and  magnified. 


brings  plane  waves 
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550.  Images  formed  by  concave  lenses.  When  a  plane  wave 
strikes  a  concave  lens  it  must  emerge  aa  a  divergent  wave,  since 
the  middle  of  the  wave  is  retarded  by  the 
glass  less  than  the  edges  (F^.  455).  The  point  11 1 
F,  from  which  plane  waves  appear  to  come  If 
after  passing  through  such  a  lens,  is  called  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens.  Such  lenses,  like  Fio.  465.  Virtual 
convex  mirrors,  can  give  rise  only  to  erect,  vir-  ^'^^  "^  *  ""•■ 
tual  images  smaller  than  the  object  (Fig.  456). 
For  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  the  centers 
of  the  transmitted  waves  from  P  and  Q,  i.e,  the  images  F'  and 
Q',  must  He  upon  the  lines  FG  and  QC,  and  since  the  curvature 
is  increased  by  the  lens  they  must  lie  closer  to  the  lens  than  F 
and  Q.  Fig.  456  shows  the 
way  in  which  such  a  lens  forms 
an  image. 

551.  Formnlae  for  mirrors  and 
lenses.  The  curvature  which  a  mir- 
ror or  lens  impressea  upon  a  plane 
r.Q.  466.  Imag^  iD  a  concave  lens  "^"^  ^«'  ^^  definition,  the  reciprocal 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  wave 
front  as  it  leaves  the  mirror  or  lens  (cf.  §  535)  ;  i.e.  it  is  1//,  /being 
tlie  focal  length  (Figs.  44y  and  451).  If  the  incident  wave  is  not  plane, 
i.e.  if  it  comes  from  an  object  at  a  finite  distance  u,  then  b;  definition  the 
curvature  of  the  waves  incident  upon  the  mirror  is  1/u.  If  v  representa 
the  distance  from  the  mirror  at  which  the  image  is  formed,  then  the 
curvature  of  the  wave  aa  it  leaves  the  mirror  or  lens  is  l/n.  Now  in  the 
case  of  Conner  mirrors  und  concave  lensen,  the  final  curvature  1/u  is  simply 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  initial  curvature  1/u  and  the  curvature  1// 
impressed  by  the  mirror  or  lens  ;  i.e. 

Ill  111  ,-, 

;-/  +  ;■  "  -:-/•  « 

In  the  case  of  concave  mirrors  and  convex  lenses  (Figs.  448  and 
453)  the  iinal  curvature  is  the  difference  between  the  initial  curvature 
and  the  impressed  curvature,  i.e. 

i.'-i,  o,  1  +  '=1.  m 

,-/    .'        „  +  .-/  '■' 
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Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that  an  object  is  2  m.  from  a  concave 
mirror  or  a  convex  lens,  and  its  image  is  found  to  be  50  cm.  from  the 
mirror  or  lens.  To  obtain  the  focal  length  we  substitute  in  (2),  thus : 
1/200  +  1/50  =  1//.    Therefore /=  40  cm.i 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  tall  is  a  tree  600  ft.  away,  if  the  image  of  it  formed  by  a  lens  of 
focal  length  4  in.  is  1  in.  long  ? 

2.  How  long  an  image  of  the  same  tree  will  be  formed  at  the  focus  of 
a  lens  having  a  focal  length  of  9  in.  ? 

3.  Why  does  the  image  of  an  object  become  smaller  and  smaller  the 
farther  the  latter  is  removed  from  a  convex  mirror  (Fig.  446)  ? 

4.  Why  does  the  nose  appear  relatively  large  in  comparison  with  the 
ears  when  the  face  is  viewed  in  a  convex  mirror  ?    (See  answer  to  Problem  3.) 

5.  Can  a  convex  mirror  ever  form  an  inverted  image  ?  Give  reason  for 
your  answer. 

6.  When  does  a  convex  lens  form  a  real,  and  when  a  virtual  image  ? 
When  an  enlarged,  and  when  a  diminished  image  ?  When  an  erect,  and 
when  an  inverted  one  ? 

7.  Describe  the  image  formed  by  a  concave  lens.  Why  can  it  never  be 
larger  than  the  object  ? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  real  and  a  virtual  image  ? 

9.  A  candle  placed  20  cm.  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror  has  its  image 
formed  50  cm.  in  front  of  the  mirror.    Find  the  radius  of  the  mirror. 

10.  Find  the  relative  sizes  of  image  and  object  in  Problem  9. 

11.  An  object  is  15  cm.  in  front  of  a  convex  lens  of  12  cm.  focal  length. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  image,  its  size,  and  its  distance  from  the 
lens? 

12.  By  making  u  and  v  equal  in  formula  (2),  show  that  the  secondary  foci 
are  twice  as  far  from  the  lens  as  the  principal  focus. 

13.  What  is  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  if  the  image  of  an  object  10  ft. 
away  is  3  ft.  from  the  lens  ? 

14.  If  the  object  in  Problem  13  is  0  in.  long,  how  long  will  the  image  be  ? 

15.  An  object  is  150  cm.  in  front  of  a  convex  mirror  of  40  cm.  focal 
length.  Where  is  the  image  and  what  is  its  size  ? 

16.  An  object  is  30  cm.  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror  of  40  cm.  focal 
length.  Find  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  mirror  and  the  size  of  the 
image. 

1  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  formation  of  images  by  concave  mirrors  and 
by  lenses  should  follow  this  discussion.  See,  for  example,  Experiments  45  and  46 
of  the  authors'  manual. 
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Optical  Instruments 

552.  The  pin-hole  camera.  Let  a  large-sized  pin  hole  be  made  in  a 
card  held  a  few  feet  from  a  gas  flame.  A  very  fair  inverted  image  of 
the  flame  may  be  obtained  on  a  screen  held  a  few  inches  behind  the  hole. 
The  experiment  may  be  performed  on  a  larger  scale  in  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways.  On  a  sunny  day  let  a  hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
be  made  in  the  curtain  of  a  darkened  room.  A  fairly  distinct  picture  of 
opposite  houses  and  trees  may  be  seen  on  the  wall  opposite  the  hole. 
As  the  hole  is  made  smaller  and  smaller  the  image  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct  in  outline,  but  less  and  less  bright.  If  the  size  of  the  hole 
is  increased,  after  it  reaches  certain 
dimensions  all  semblance  of  an 
image  will  vanish  and  only  a  brightly 
illxiniinated  screen  will  be  se*en. 


Fig.  457.   Image  formed  by  a 
small  opening 


The  above  experiments  illus- 
trate how  fairly  distinct  pictures 
may  be  taken  with  a  pin-hole 
camera.  So  long  as  the  hole  is  very  small  a  narrow  pencil  of 
light  passes  from  each  point  of  the  object  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  hole  and  illuminates  but  a  very  small  area  of 
the,  screen  on  which  it  falls  (Fig.  457);  hence  the  outline  of 
the  illuminated  portion  of  the  screen  must  be  a  distinct  dupli- 
cate of  the  outline  of  the  source.  As  the  size  of  the  opening  is 
increased,  however,  the  narrow  pencil  from  each  point  becomes 
a  ccme  of  considerable  size,  and  the  bases  a\  and  a\  of  these  cones 
from  adjacent  points  such  as  a^  and  a^  overlap  and  thus  destroy 
the  distinctness  of  the  outline.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hole 
is  too  small,  not  enough  light  gets  through  it  to  illuminate  the 
screen  perceptibly. 

553.  The  photographic  camera.  It  is  possible  to  gain  the 
increased  brightness  due  to  the  larger  hole,  without  sacrificing 
distinctness  of  outline,  by  placing  a  lens  in  the  hole  (Fig.  458); 
for  then,  if  the  screen  is  properly  placed,  the  whole  cone  of  rays 
which  comes  to  the  lens  from  any  particular  point  is  brought 


Fig.  46B.   Principle  of  the  phol 
graphics  aamera 
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together  at  a  single  point  on  the  screen.  But  while,  with  the 
pin-hole  camera,  the  screen  may  he  placed  at  any  distance  from 
the  hole,  it  is  clear  that  when  a 
lens  is  used  it  must  he  in  the 
position  which  is  the  conjugate 
focus  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  ohject. 

In  order  tx>  test  these  concltistoos 
let  a  lens  be  placed  in  front  of  a.  hole 
in  a,  darkened  room  and  a  screen 
properly  placed  behind  it.  A  ];«!i-fect  reproduction  of  the  landscape  will 
be  seen.  If  the  image  is  to  be  visilile  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  the 
lena  should  have  a  foca!  length  of  three  feet  or  more.  It  in  the  above 
arrangement  we  should  replace  the  screen 
by  a  sensitive  plate,  we  should  have  the  es- 
sential elements  of  a  photographic  camera 
(Fig.  459). 

554.  The  projecting  lantern.    The 

projecting  lantern  is  essentially  a 
camera  in  which  the  position  of  object 
and  image  have  been  interchanged; 
for  in  the  use  of  the  camera  the  object 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  and  a 
small  inverted  image  is  formed  on  a  plate  placed  somewhat  far- 
ther from  the  lena  than  the  focal  distance.  In  the  use  of  the 
projecting  lantern  the  object  P  {Fig.  460)  is  placed  a  trifle 
farther  from  the  lena  L'  than  its  focal  length,  and  an  enlargeiJ 
inverted  image  is  formed  on  a  distant  screen  5,  In  both  instru- 
ments the  optical  part  is  simply  a  convex  lena  or  a  combination 
of  lenses  wliieh  is  equivalent  to  a  convex  lens. 

The  ohject  P,  whose  image  is  formed  on  the  screen,  is  usu- 
ally a  transparent  slide  which  is  illuminated  by  a  powerful  light 
A.  The  image  is  as  many  times  larger  than  the  object  as  the 
distance  from  L'  to  5  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  L'  to  P. 
The  light  .4  is  usually  either  a  calcium  light  or  an  electric  arc. 


lotographic 
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The  above  are  the  only  essential  parts  of  a  projecting  lantern.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  slide  may  be  illuminated  as  brilliantly  as 
possible,  a  so-called  condensing  lens  L  is  always  used.  The  object  of  L 
is  to  concentrate  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  transparency. 


Fig.  460.  The  projecting  lantern  (stereopticon) 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  instrument  let  a  beam  of 
sunlight  be  reflected  into  the  room  and  fall  upon  a  lantern  slide.  When 
a  lens  is  placed  a  trifle  more  than  its  focal  distance  in  front  of  the  slide 
a  brilliant  picture  will  be  formed  on  the  opposite  wall. 

555.  The  eye.  The  eye  is  essentially  a  camera  in  which  the 
cornea  C  (Fig.  461),  the  aqueous  humor  Z,  and  the  crystalline 
lens  0  did  as  one  single  lens  which  forms  an  inverted  image 
F'Q^  on  the  retina,  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  covering  the 
inside  of  the  back  of  the  eyeball. 

In  the  case  of  the  camera  the  images  of  objects  at  different 
distances  are  obtained  by  placing  a  plate  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  lens.  In  the  eye,  however,  the  distance  from  the  retina 
to  the  lens  remains  constant,  and  the  adjustment  for  different 
distances  is  effected  by 
changing  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  itself  in  such  a 
way  as  always  to  keep  the 
image  upon  the  retina. 
Thus,  when  the  normal  ^^^-  ^^^'  ^^  ^^°^^^  ^^^ 

eye  is  perfectly  relaxed,  the  lens  has  just  the  proper  curvature 
to  focus  plane  waves  upon  the  retina,  i.e.  to  make  distant  objects 
distinctly  visible.    But  by  directing  attention  upon  near  objects 
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we  cause  the  muscles  which  hold  the  lens  in  place  to  contract 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  lens  more  convex,  and  thus 
bring  into  distinct  focus  objects  which  may  be  as  close  as  eight 
or  ten  inches.  This  power  of  adjustment,  however,  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals. 

556.  The  apparent  size  of  a  body.  The  apparent  size  of  a 
body  depends  simply  upon  the  size  of  the  image  formed  upon 
the  retina  by  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  hence  upon  the  size  of 
the  visual  angle  pCq  (Fig.  462).  The  size  of  this  angle  evidently 
increases  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  (see  PCQ). 
Thus  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  when  a  man  is  100  ft 
from  the  eye  is  in  reality  only  one  tenth  as  large  as  the  image 
formed  of  the  same  man  when  he  is  but  10  ft.  away.  We  do 
P  p  not  actually  interpret  the  larger 

image  as  representing  a  larger  man 
simply  because  we  have  been  taught 
by  lifelong  experience  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  known  distance  of  an 

Fig.  402.  The  visual  angle  i.-^  j.   •      i*     ^'  i.*       j.       t 

^  object  m  formmg  our  estimate  of 
its  actual  size.  To  an  infant  who  has  not  yet  formed  ideas 
of  distance  the  man  10  ft.  away  doubtless  appears  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  man  100  ft.  away. 

557.  Distance  of  most  distinct  vision.  When  we  wish  to 
examine  an  object  minutely  we  bring  it  as  close  to  the  eye  as 
possible  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  retina. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  image  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  when  the 
object  is  brought  nearer  to  the  normal  eye  than  about  ten 
inches,  the  curvature  of  the  incident  wave  becomes  so  great 
that  the  eye  lens  is  no  longer  able,  without  too  much  strain, 
to  thicken  sufficiently  to  bring  the  image  into  sharp  focus  upon 
the  retina.  Hence  a  person  with  normal  eyes  holds  an  object 
which  he  wishes  to  see  as  distinctly  as  possible  at, a  distance 
of  about  10  inches. 
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Although  this  so-called  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  varies 
somewhat  with  different  people,  for  the  sake  of  haviag  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  in  the  determination  of  the  magnifying 
powers  of  optical  instruments,  some  exact  distance  had  to  be 
chosen.    The  distance  so  chosen  is  10  in.,  or  25  cm. 

558.  Magnifying  power  of  a  convex  lens.  If  a  convex,  lens 
is  placed  immediately  before  the  eye,  the  object  may  be  brought 
much  closer  than  25  cm.  without  loss  of  distinctness,  for  the 
curvature  of  the  wave  is  Pt 
partly,  or  even  wholly, 
overcome  by  the  lens 
before  the  light  enters 
the  eye. 

If  we  wish  to  use  a 
lens  as  a  magnifying 
glass  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, we  place  the  eye 
as  close  to  it  as  we  can, 

so  as  to  gather  as  large  ^^^-  ^^^'  Magnifying  power  of  a  lens 

a  cone  of  rays  as  possible,  and  then  place  the  object  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  equal  to  its  focal  length,  so  that  the  waves 
after  passing  through  it  are  plane.  They  are  then  focused  by 
the  eye  with  the  least  possible  effort.  The  visual  angle  in  such 
a  case  is  PcQ  [Fig.  463,  (1)],  for,  since  the  emergent  waves  are 
plane,  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  center  of  the  eye  from 
P  and  Q  are  parallel  to  the  lines  through  Fc  and  Qc,  But  if  the 
lens  were  not  present  and  if  the  object  were  25  cm.  from  the 
eye,  the  visual  angle  would  be  pcq  [Fig.  463,  (2)].  The  ratio 
of  these  two  angles  is  approximately  25//,  where  /  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  expressed  in  centimeters.  Now  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  a  lens  or  microscope  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
angle  actually  subtended  hy  the  image  when  viewed  through  the 
instrument,  to  the  an^le  subtended  hy  the  object  when  viewed 
iffith  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.    Therefore  the 
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magnifying  power  of  a  simple  lens  is  25//".  Thus  if  a  lens 
has  a  focal  length  of  2.5  cm.,  it  produces  a  magnification  of  10 
diameters  when  the  object  is  placed  at  its  principal  focus.  If  the 
lens  has  a  focal  length  of  1  cm.,  its  magnifying  power  is  25,  eta 

559.  Magnifying  power  of  an  astronomical  telescope.   In  the  astronom- 
ical telescope  the  objective^  or  forward  lens,  forms  at  its  focus  an  image 


1  '"^'-^^^^=^^^=^^^^^.0111111^^ 


Q 


Q  -^-^'^ :p 

Fig.  464.  Magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  objective  is  Py25 

of  a  distant  object.  Suppose  that  this  image  were  viewed  directly  by 
an  eye  25  cm.  from  the  image,  as  in  Fig.  464.  The  angle  subtended  by 
the  image  at  the  eye  would  then  be  P'EQ^ ;  but  the  angle  subtended 
by  the  object  is  PEQ,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  P'cQ!',  for 
P'cQ'  =  PcQ,  and,  since  the  object  is  very  distant,  PcQ  =  PEQ  approxi- 
mately. But  P'cQ'  divided  by  P'EQ'  is  equal  to  F/2by  Fbeing  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective  measured  in  centimeters.  Hence  the  forward  lens 
alone  enables  us  to  increase  the  visual  angle  of  the  object  F/26  times. 

In  practice,  however,  the  image  is  not  viewed  with  the  unaided  eye, 
but  with  a   simple  magnifying  glass  called  an  eyepiece  (Fig.  465) 

placed  so  that 
the  image  is  at 
its  focus.  Since 
we  have  seen 
in  §  558  that 
the  simple  mag- 
nifying  glass 
increases  the 
visual  angle 
25// times,  / 
being  the  focal 


Top. 

ToQ 


Fig.  465.   Magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  F/f 


length  of  the  eyepiece,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  magnification  produced 
by  both  lenses,  used  as  above,  is  F/25  x  25//=  F/f,  The  magnifying 
power  of  an  astronomical  telescope  is  therefore  the  focal  length  of  the  objective 
divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
to  get  a  high  magnifying  power  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  objective  of 
8,8  great  focal  length  as  possible  and  an  eyepiece  of  as  short  focal  length 
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as  possible.  The  focal  length  of  the  great  lens  at  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory is  about  62  feet  and  its  diameter  40  inches.  The  object  of  the  great 
diameter  is  to  enable  it  to  collect  a  very  large  amount  of  light. 

Eyepieces  often  have  focal  lengths  as  small  as  J  in.    Thus  the  Yerkes 
telescope  when  used  with  a  J  in.  eyepiece  has  a  magnifying  power  of  2976. 

560.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  microscope.  The  com- 
poimd  microscope  is  like  the  telescope  in  that  the  front  lens,  or  objective ^ 
forms  a  real  image  of  the  object  at  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece.  The  size 
of  the  image  P'Q'  (Fig.  466)  formed  by 
the  objective  is  as  many  times  the  size 
of  the  object  PQ  as  v,  the  distance  from 
the  objective  to  the  image,  is  times  w, 
the  distance  from  the  objective  to  the 
object  (see  §  548).  Since  the  eyepiece 
magnifies  this  image  2b/f  times,  the 

total  magnifying  power  of  a  compound 

t?25 
microscope  is  -  -—  •    Ordinarily  v  is  prac- 
tically the  length  L  of  the  microscope 
tube,  and  u  is  the  focal  length  F  of  the 
objective.    Wherever  this   is   the  case, 

then,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  com- 

25Z 
pound  microscope  is 


Ff 


P'* ^Q 

Fig.  466.  The  compound 
microscope 


The  relation  .shows  that  in  order  to 
get  a  high  magnifying  power  with  a 
compound  microscope  the  focal  length  of  both  eyepiece  and  objective 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  while  the  tube  length  should  be  as  long 
as  possible.  Thus  if  a  microscope  has  both  an  eyepiece  and  an  objec- 
tive of  6  mm.  focal  length  and  a  tube  15  cm.  long,  its  magnifying 

25  X  15 

power  will  be =  1042.    Magnifications  as  high  as  2500  or  3000 

.6  X  .6 

are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  much  farther  for  the 
reason  that  the  image  becomes  too  faint  to  be  seen  when  it  is  spread 
over  so  large  an  area. 

561.  The  terrestrial  telescope.  In  both  the  microscope  and  the  tele- 
scope, since  the  image  formed  by  the  objective  is  a  real  image,  it  is 
inverted.  Since  the  eyepiece  forms  a  virtual  image  of  this  real  image, 
the  object  as  seen  by  the  eye  will  appear  upside  down.  This  is  a 
serious  objection  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  telescope  as  a  field  glass. 
Hence  the  terrestrial  telescope  is  constructed  with  an  objective  exactly  lika 
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that  of  the  astronomical  telescope,  but  with  an  eyepiece  which  is  essen- 
tially a  compound  microscope.  Since,  then,  the  image  is  twice  inverted, 
once  by  the  objective  O  (Fig.  467),  and  once  by  (7,  it  appears  erect. 


Fig.  467.  The  terrestrial  telescope 

562.  The  opera  glass.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  lenses 
which  must  be  used  in  the  terrestrial  telescope,  it  is  too  bulky  and  awk- 
ward for  many  purposes,  and  hence  it  is  often  replaced  by  the  opera 
glass  (Fig.  468).  This  instrument  consists  of  an  objective  like  that  of 
the  telescope,  and  an  eyepiece  which  is  a  concave  lens  of  the  same  focal 
length  as  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  effect  of  the  eyepiece  is,  there- 
fore, to  just  neutralize  the  lens  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  objective,  in 
effect,  forms  its  image  directly  upon  the  retina.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  size  of  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina  by  the  objective  of  the 
opera  glass  is  as  much  larger  than  the  size  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
naked  eye  as  the  focal  length  CR  of  the  objective  is  greater  than 
the  focal  length  cR  of  the  eye.  Since  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  eyepiece,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  opera  gieuSj 
like  that  of  the  astronomical  telescope,  is  the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  ike 
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Fig.  468.  The  opera  glass 

objective  and  eyepiece.  Objects  seen  with  an  opera  glass  appear  erect,  since 
the  image  formed  on  the  retina  is  inverted,  as  is  tlte  case  with  images 
formed  by  the  lens  of  the  eye  unaided. 

563.  The  stereoscope.   Binocular  yision.   When  an  object  is  seen  with 
both  eyes  the  images  formed  on  the  two  retinas  differ  slightly,  because 


Fia.  469.    Principle 
of  the  stereoscope 
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of  the  fact  that  the  two  eyea,  on  account  of  their  lateral  Beparation,  are 
Tiewing  the  ohject  from  sUghtly  different  angles.    It  ia  this  difference 
In  the  two  images  which  gives  to  an  object  or  land- 
scape  viewed   with    two    eyea    au   appearance    of 
depth,  or  solidity,  which  is  wholly  wanting  when 
s  closed.    The  stereoscope  ia  an  instru- 
ment which  reproduces  in  photographs  this  effect 
of  binocular  vision.    Two  photographs  of  the  saiiie 
object  are  taken  from  sliglitly  different  puints  of 
These  photographs  are  mounted  at  A  and  B 
(Fig.  460),  where  they  are  simultaneously  viewed 
by  the  two  eyes  through  the  two  prismatic  lenses  m 
and  n.    These  two  lenses  superpose  the  two  images 
at  C  because  of  their  action  as  prisitiS,  aiid  at  the 
time  magnify  them  because  of  their  action 
iple  magnifying  lenaes.    The  result  ia  that  the 
observer  ia  consciona  of  viewing  but  one  photograph  ;  but  this  differs 
Irom  ordinary  photographs  in  that,  instead  of  being  flat,  it  has  all  of 
the  charaoteriatica  of  an  ohject  actually  seen  with  both  eyes. 

The  opera  glass  has  the  advantage  over  the  terrestrial  telescope  of 

affording  the  benefit  of  binocular  vision;  for  while  telescopes  are  uaually 

constructed  with  but  one  tube, 

operi  glasses  alwajs  have  two, 

one  for  each  eye 

564  The  Zeiss  binocular. 
The  greatest  disadvantage  of 
the  opera  glass  is  that  the  field 
of  view  IS  \ery  ainall  The  ter- 
rfstnal  telescope  has  a  larger 
field  but  IS  of  inconvenient 
length  An  instrument  called 
the  Zeiss  bmocular  (Fig.  470) 
has  recently  come  mto  use, 
which  combmes  the  compact- 
ness ot  the  ojiera  glass  with  the 
'widefield  of  view  of  the  terrestrial  telescope.    The  compactness  is  gained 

Iby  causing  the  light  to  pass  back  and  forth  through  total  reflecting  prisms, 
■B  in  the  figure.  Theae  reflections  also  jierform  the  function  ot  reinverb- 
ing  the  image,  so  that  the  real  image  which  is  formed  at  the  foons  of 
the  eyepiece  is  erect.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  instrument  ia 


FiQ.  470.  The  Zeiss  binocular 
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essentially  an  astronomical  telescope  in  which  the  image  is  reinverted  b^ 
reflection,  and  in  which  the  tube  is  shortened  by  letting  the  light  pass 
back  and  forth  between  the  prisms. 

A  further  advantage  which  is  gained  by  the  Zeiss  binocular  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  objectives  are  separated  by  a  distance  which  is 
greater  than  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  so  that  the  stereoscopic 
effect  is  more  prominent  than  with  the  unaided  eye  or  with  the  ordinary 
opera  glass.i 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  a  photographer  wishes  to  obtain  the  full  figure  on  a  plate  of  cabinet 
size,  does  he  place  the  subject  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  camera  than 
if  he  wishes  to  take  only  the  head  ?   Why  ? 

2.  The  image  on  the  retina  of  a  book  held  a  foot  from  the  eye  is  larger 
than  that  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Why  do  we  not  judge 
that  the  book  is  actually  larger  than  the  house  ? 

8.  What  is  the  magnifying  power  of  a  ^-in.  lens  used  as  a  simple 
magnifier  ? 

4.  A  telescope  has  an  objective  of  30  ft.  focal  length  and  an  eyepiece  of 
1  in.  focal  length.    What  is  its  magnifying  power  ? 

6.  A  stereopticon  is  provided  with  two  lenses,  one  of  6-in.  and  the  other 
of  12-in.  focal  length.  Which  lens  should  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to  get  as 
large  an  image  as  possible  on  a  distant  screen  ? 

6.  A  compound  microscope  has  a  tube  length  of  8  in.,  an  objective  of 
focal  length  ^  in.,  and  an  eyepiece  of  focal  length  1  in.  What  is  its  mag- 
nifying power  ? 

7.  Explain  why  a  terrestrial  telescope  shows  objects  erect  rather  than 
inverted. 

8.  If  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  is  1  in.,  what  is  the  magnifying  power  of 
an  opera  glass  whose  objective  has  a  focal  length  of  4  in.  ? 

9.  If  the  length  of  a  microscope  tube  is  increased  after  an  object  has 
been  brought  into  focus,  must  the  object  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  lens  in  order  that  the  image  may  be  again  in  focus  ? 

10.  The  magnifying  power  of  a  microscope  is  1000,  the  tube  length  is  8 
in.,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece  is  }  in.  What  is  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective  ? 

11.  What  sort  of  lenses  are  necessary  to  correct  shortsightedness  ?  long- 
sightedness ? 

1  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  magnifying  powers  of  lenses  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  microscopes  and  telescopes  should  follow  this  chapter.  See,  Ux 
example,  Experiments  47,  48,  and  49  of  the  authors'  manual. 
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Color  and  Wave  Length 


565.  Comparison  of  the  wave  lengths  of  red  and  green  light 

by  soap  films.  Let  a  soap  film  be  formed  across  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
drinking  glass,  care  being  taken  that  both  the  solution  and  the  glass  are 
as  clean  as  possible.  If  now 
the  glass  is  held  so  that  the 
film  is  vertical,  the  water 
will  run  down  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  film  and  cause 
it  to  become  wedge-shaped. 
Let  the  film  be  placed  before 
a  sodium  flame  arranged  pre- 
cisely as  in  Fig.  430,  p.  405. 
Alternating  yellow  and  black 
bands  will  be  seen,  as  in  that 
experiment.  In  fact,  the  soap 
film  plays  exactly  the  same 
part  as  did  the  air  film  in 
the  experiment  of  that  sec- 
tion. Now  let  a  beam  of 
sunlight. or  the  light  from 
a    projecting    lantern    pass 

through  a  piece  of  red  glass  at  A,  fall  upon  the  soap  film  F,  and  be 
reflected  from  it  to  a  white  screen  S  (see  Fig.  471).  Let  a  convex  lens 
L  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  focal  length  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  reflected  beam  in  such  a  position  as  to  produce  an  image  of  the 
film  upon  the  screen  S,  i.e.  in  such  a  position  that  film  and  screen 
are  at  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens.  A  system  of  red  and  black  bands 
(commonly  called  interference  fringes)  will  be  formed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  two  beams  of  light  coming  from  the  front  and  back 
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Fig.  471.  Projection  of  soap-film  fringes 
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sarfaces  of  the  film.  Let  nov  tlie  red  glass  be  held  in  one  half  of  the 
beam  ftnd  a  piece  of  green  glass  in  the  other  half,  the  two  pieces  being 
placed  edge  to  edge,  aa  showu  at  A.  Two  sets  of  fringes  will  be  seen 
side  bf  aide  od  the  screen.  The  fringes  will  be  red  and  black  on  one 
aide  of  the  image  and  green  and  black  on  the  other ;  but  it  will  be 
noticed  at  once  that  the  dark  bands  on  the  green  side  are  cluser  tugether 
than  the  dark  bands  on  the  other  side;  in  fact,  seven  green  friogea  will 
:r  about  the  same  distance  as  six  red  ones.* 

Since  it  was  shown  in  §  518  that  the  distance  between  two 
dark  bands  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  one  half  wave  length 
in  the  thickness  of  the  film,  we  conclude,  from  the  tact  that  the 
dark  bands  on  the  red  side  are  farther  apart  than  those  on  the 
green  side,  that  red  light  must  have  a  longer  wave  length  than 
green  light 

566.  Wave  lengths  of  lights  of  Taiions  colors.  K  wo  compare 
in  this  way  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  hghts,  we  find 
that  the  wave  lengths  are  all  different, —  red  being  the  longest, 
yellow  next,  green  next,  blue  nest,  and  violet  the  shortest. 
Actual  measurements  of  wave  length  show  that  lights  of  the 
following  wave  lengths  have  the  designated  colors. 


I 


Tliese  numbers  represent  unmistakable  colors.  Wave  lengths 
between  say  .000048  cm  and  .000050  cm.  we  call  bluish  green 
or  greenish  blue,  and  the  wave  lengths  between  .000059  cm.  and 
.000061  cm.  we  call  reddish  yellow  or  orange. 

Let  the  red  and  green  glasses  be  removed  from  the  path  of  the  beani. 
The  red  and  green  fringes  will  be  seen  to  be  replaced  by  a  series  of 
bands  brilHantly  colored  in  different  hues.  Tliese  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  lights  of   different  wave  length  form   interference  bands  at 

I  U  the  cunctitlotis  do  nol:  gierniit  Ilie  projection  nf  Ibis  experiment,  ritnpl;  look 
through  the  red  aud  greeu  glossos  at  tlie  film  when  it  is  go  placed  as  to  ndwl 
riiite  %bt  to  the  Sfe.   The  resnlia  «rlU  be  tbe  same. 
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difFerent  places  on  the  screen.    Notice  that  the  upper  edges  of  tlie  banda 
(lower  edges  in  the  inverted  image)  arc  reddish,  while  the  lower  edges 
I  bluish.    We  shall  find  the  explanation  of  this  fact  in  §  574. 

567.  Composite  nature  of  white  light.  The  last  experiment 
showed  that  light  of  various  colors  can  be  obtaiDed  from  white 
light,  thus  indicating  that  wliite  light  is  itself  a  complex  of 
colored  lights.  The  following  experiment  will  show  what  colors 
it  contains. 

Let  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass  throngli  a,  narrow  slit  and  fall  on  a,  prism, 
in  Fig.  472.    It  will  he  observed   that  the  beam  which  enters  the 

prism  as  white  light  is  not  only  bent 
it  passes  through  the  prism  but  is 

also  broken  up  into  a  beam  ot  many 

colors,  w  tliat  when  it  falls  on  a  white 
aolored  band  will  be  seen. 

Had,  jeUow,  green,  blue,  and  violet 

are  clearly  distinguishable,  although 

each  color  merges,  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, into  the  next.    This  band  ot 

color  is  called  a  apectmm. 


Fig. 472.  While  lightdecomposed 
by  a  prism 


We  conclude  from  this  experi- 
ment that  white  light  is  a  mixture 
of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet  inclusive. 
The  wave  length  of  the  extreme  red  is  ahout  .000076  cm.,  while 
the  wave  length  of  the  extreme  violet  is  about  one  half  this 
amount,  or  .000038  cm. 


568.  Color  of  bodies  m  white  light.  Let  a  r.iece  of  red  glass  be 
held  in  the  path  of  the  colored  beam,  of  light  in  the  experiment  of  the 
preceding  section.  All  the  spectrum  except  the  red  will  disappear, 
thus  showing  that  all  the  wave  lengths  except  red  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  glass.  Let  a  green  glass  be  inserted  in  the  same  way.  The  green 
portion  of  the  spectrum  will  remain  strong,  while  the  other  portions  will 
be  greatly  enfeebled.  Hence  green  glass  must  have  a.  much  less  absorb- 
ing effect  upon  wave  lengths  which  correspond  to  green  than  upon  those 
which  correspond  to  red  and  blue.    Let  the  green  and  I'ed  glasses  be  held 
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one  behind  the  other  in  the  path  of  the  beam.  The  spectrum  will 
almost  completely  ranish,  for  the  red  glass  has  absorbed  all  except  the 
red  rays,  and  the  green  glass  has  absorbed  these. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  color  which  a  body  has  in 
ordinary  daylight  is  determined  by  the  wave  lengths  which  the 
body  has  not  the  power  of  absorbing.  Thus,  if  a  body  appears 
white  in  dayhght,  it  is  because  it  diffuses  or  reflects  all  wave 
lengths  equally  to  the  eye,  and  does  not  absorb  one  set  of  wave 
lengths  more  than  another.  For  this. reason  the  light  which 
comes  from  it  to  the  eye  is  of  the  same  composition  as  daylight, 
or  sunlight.  If,  however,  a  body  appears  red  in  daylight,  it  is 
because  it  absorbs  the  red  rays  of  the  white  light  which  falls 
upon  it  less  than  it  absorbs  the  others,  so  that  the  light  which 
is  diffusely  reflected  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  red  wave 
lengths  than  is  contained  in  ordinary  light.  Similarly,  a  body 
appears  yeUow,  green,  or  blue  when  it  absorbs  less  of  one  of 
these  colors  than  of  the  rest  of  the  colors  contained  in  white 
light,  and  therefore  sends  a  preponderance  of  some  particular 
wave  length  to  the  eye. 

569.  Color  of  bodies  placed  in  colored  lights.  Let  a  body  which 

appears  white  in  sunlight  be  placed  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  It 
will  appear  to  be  red.  In  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  it  will  appear  to 
be  blue,  etc.  This  confirms  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph,  that 
a  white  body  has  the  power  of  diffusely  reflecting  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  equally. 

Next  let  a  skein  of  red  yam  be  held  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectnmi. 
It  will  appear  nearly  black.  In  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  it  will 
appear  strongly  red.  Similarly,  a  skein  of  blue  yarn  will  appear  nearly 
black  in  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  except  blue,  where  it  will  have 
its  proper  color. 

These  effects  are  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  red  yarn, 
for  example,  has  the  power  of  diffusely  reflecting  red  wave  lengths 
copiously,  but  of  absorbing,  to  a  large  extent,  the  others.  Hence, 
when  held  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  it  sends  but  little 
color  to  the  eye,  since  no  red  light  is  falling  upon  it. 
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570.  Compound  colors.  It  mast  not  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  that  every  color  except  white  baa  one  definite 
wave  length,  for  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  on  tlie  eye 
by  a  mixture  of  several  different  wave  lengths  aa  is  produced 
by  a  single  wave  length.  This  statement  may  be  proved  by  the 
use  of  an  apparatus  known  as  Newton's  color  disk  (Fig.  473). 
The  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  rotate  differently  colored 
sectors  so  rapidly  before  the  eye  that  the  effect  is  precisely  the 
same  as  though  the  colors  came  to  the  eye 
simtiltaneously.  If  one  half  of  the  disk  is 
red  and  the  other  half  green,  the  rotating 
disk  will  appear  yellow,  the  color  being 
very  similar  to  the  yellow  of  the  spec- 
trum. If  green  and  violet  are  mixed  in 
the  same  wayj  the  result  will  be  light 
blue.  Although  the  colors  produced  in 
this  way  are  not  distinguishable  by  the 
eye  from  spectral  colora,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  physical  constitution  is  whoUy  dif- 
ferent ;  for  while  a  spectral  color  consista 
of  waves  of  a  single  wave  length,  these 
colors  produced  by  mixture  are  compounds 
of  several  wave  lenglihs.  For  tliis  reason 
the  spectral  colors  are  called  pure  colors 
and  the  others  compound  colors.  In  order 
to  tell  whether  the  color  of  an  object  is  pure  or  com[X)uud  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  it  through  a  prism.  If  it  is  a  com- 
pound color,  the  colors  will  be  separated,  giving  an  image  of  the 
object  for  each  color.  It  it  is  a  pure  color,  the  object  wUl  appear 
through  the  prism  exactly  as  it  does  without  the  prism 

By  compounding  colors  in  the  way  described  above  we  can 
produce  many  colors  which  are  not  found  in  the  spectrum. 
Thus  mixtures  of  red  and  blue  give  purple  or  magenta ;  mix- 
tures of  black  with  red,  orange,  or  yellow  give  rise  to  the  various 
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shades  of  brown.  Lavender  may  be  formed  by  adding  three 
parts  of  white  to  one  of  blue;  lilac^  by  adding  to  fifteen  parts  of 
white,  four  parts  of  red  and  one  of  blue;  olive,  by  adding  one 
part  of  black  to  two  parts  of  green  and  one  of  red. 

571.  Complementary  colors.  Since  white  light  is  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  colors  from  red  to  violet  inclusive,  it  might  be 
expected  that  if  one  or  several  of  these  colors  were  subtracted 
from  white  light,  the  residue  would  be  colored  light 

To  test  this  experimentally  let  a  beam  ot  sunlight  be  passed  through  a 
slit  s,  a  prism  P,  and  a  lens  L,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  474.  The  lens  should 
have  a  diameter  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  from 
six  to  twelve  inches.  Let  the  lens  be  placed  in  the  path  of  the  refracted 
beam  at  a  distance  from  the  prism  slightly  greater  than  its  focal  length, 

and  let  the  screen  be  moved 
back  and  forth  until  its  posi- 
tion is  the  conjugate  focus  of 
the  position  occupied  by  the 
prism.  At  this  point  the  band 
of  colored  light,  which  forms 
a  spectrum  at  RV,  the  posi- 
tion conjugate  to  the  slit  s, 
will  be  recombined  into  a  pure 
white  image  of  the  slit  at  Sy 
the  position  which  is  conju- 
gate to  the  prism  face  ab.  Let  a  card  be  slipped  into  the  path  of  the 
beam  at  72,  so  a's  to  cut  off  the  red  portion  of  the  light.  The  slit  will 
appear  a  brilliant  shade  of  greenish  blue.  This  is  the  compound  color 
left  after  red  is  taken  from  the  white  light.  This  shade  of  blue  is  there- 
fore called  the  complementary  color  of  the  red  which  has  been  subtracted. 
Two  complementary  colors  are  therefore  defined  as  any  two  colors  which 
produce  white  when  added  to  each  other. 

Let  the  card  be  slipped  in  from  the  side  of  the  blue  rays  at  V.  The  slit 
will  first  take  on  a  yellowish  tint  when  the  violet  alone  is  cut  out ;  and 
as  the  card  is  slipped  farther  in,  the  image  will  become  a  deep  shade  of 
red  when  violet,  blue,  and  part  of  the  green  are  cut  out. 

Next  let  a  lead  pencil  be  held  vertically  between  R  and  F  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  middle  part  of  the  spectrum,  i.e.  the  yellow  and  green  rays.  The 
remaining  red,  blue,  and  violet  will  unite  to  form  a  brilliant  puiple 


Fig.  474.  Recombination  of  spectral  colors 
into  white  light 
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image.    Id  each  case  the  color  on  the  screen  is  the  complement  of  that 
which  is  cut  out. 

572.  Retinal  fatigue.  Let  the  gaze  be  fixed  intently  for  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  on  a  point  at  the  center  of  a  block  of  any 
brilliant  color,  —  for  example,  red.  Then  look  off  at  a  dot  on  a  white  wall 
or  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  hold  the  gaze  fixed  there  for  a  few  seconds. 
The  brilliantly  colored  block  will  appear  on  the  white  wall,  but  its  color 
will  be  the  complement  of  that  first  looked  at. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  due  to  so-called  "  retinal 
fatigue,"  is  found  in  the  fact  that  although  the  white  surface  is 
sending  waves  of  all  colors  to  the  eye,  the  nerves  which  responded 
to  the  color  first  looked  at  have  become  fatigued,  and  hence 
fail  to  respond  to  this  color  when  it  comes  from  the  white 
surface.  Therefore  the  sensation  produced  is  that  due  to  white 
light  minus  this  color,  ie.  to  the  complement  of  the  original 
color.  A  study  of  the  spectral  colors  by  this  method  shows  that 
the  following  colors  are  complementary. 

Red  Orange  Yellow  Violet  Green 

Bluish  green        Greenish  blue        Blue  Greenish  yellow        Purple 

573.  Color  of  pigments.  When  yellow  light  is  added  to  the 
proper  shade  of  blue,  white  light  is  produced,  since  these  colors 
are  complementary.  But  if  a  yeUow  pigment  is  added  to  a  blue 
one,  the  color  of  the  mixture  will  be  green.  This  is  because  the 
yellow  pigment  removes  the  blue  and  violet  by  absorption,  and 
the  blue  pigment  removes  the  red  and  yeUow,  so  that  only  green 
is  left 

When  pigments  are  mixed,  therefore,  each  one  subtracts 
certain  colors  from  white  light,  and  the  color  of  the  mixture  is 
that  color  which  escapes  absorption  by  the  different  ingredients. 
Adding  pigments  and  adding  colors,  as  in  §  570,  are  therefore 
wholly  dissimilar  processes  and  produce  widely  different  results. 

574.  Colors  of  thin  films.  The  study  of  complementary  colors 
has  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
observed  in  §  566,  that  the  upper  edge  of  each  colored  band 
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produced  by  the  water  wedge  is  reddish,  while  the  lower  edge  is 
bluish.  The  red  on  the  upper  edge  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
the  shorter  blue  waves  are  destroyed  by  interference  and  a  com- 
plementary red  color  is  left ;  while  on  the  lower  edge  of  each 
fringe,  where  the  film  is  thicker,  the  longer  red  waves  interfere, 
leaving  a  complementary  blue.  In  fact,  each  wave  length  of  the 
incident  light  produces  a  set  of  fringes,  and  it  is  the  superposition 
of  these  different  sets  which  gives  the  resultant  colored  fringes. 
Where  the  film  is  too  thick  the  overlapping  is  so  complete  that 
the  eye  is  unable  to  detect  any  trace  of  color  in  the  reflected 
light. 

In  films  which  are  of  uniform  thickness,  instead  of  wedge- 
shaped,  the  color  is  also  uniform,  so  long  as  the  observer  does 
not  change  the  angle  at  which  the  film  is  viewed.  With  any 
change  in  this  angle  the  thickness  of  film  through  which  the 
Ught  must  pass  in  coming  to  the  observer  changes  also,  and 
hence  the  color  changes.  This  explains  the  beautiful  play  of 
iridescent  colors  seen  in  soap  bubbles,  thin  oil  films,  mother 
of  pearl,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  a  soap  film  is  illuminated  with  red,  green,  and  yellow  strips  of  light, 
side  by  side,  how  will  the  distance  between  the  yellow  fringes  compare  with 
the  distance  between  the  red  fringes  ?  with  the  distance  between  the  green 
fringes  ?  (See  table  on  p.  444.) 

2.  What  will  be  the  apparent  color  of  a  red  body  when  it  is  in  a  room  to 
which  only  green  light  is  admitted  ? 

8.  Why  do  white  bodies  look  blue  when  seen  through  a  blue  glass  ? 

4.  What  color  would  a  yellow  object  appear  to  have  if  looked  at  through 
a  blue  glass  ?    (Assume  that  the  yellow  is  a  pure  color.) 

6.  A  gas  flame  is  distinctly  yellow  as  compared  with  sunlight.  What 
wave  lengths,  then,  must  be  comparatively  weak  in  the  spectiTim  of  a  gas 
flame? 

6.  If  the  green  and  the  yellow  are  subtracted  from  white  light,  what  will 
be  the  color  of  the  residue  ? 

7.  Will  a  reddish  spot  on  an  oil  film  be  thinner  or  thicker  than  an 
adjacent  bluish  portion  ? 
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575.  Speed  of  light  in  glass  dependent  upon  wave  length.   It 

was  seen  in  the  experiment  of  §  567  that  when  a  ray  of  white 
light  passes  through  a  prism  it  is  split  up  into  a  fan-shaped 
beam  of  colored  light.  This  process  of  decomposing  white  light 
by  refraction  into  its  constituent  elements  is  called  dispersion. 

An  observation  of  the  position  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum 
shows  that  the  color  which  is  bent  least  is  the  red,  while- that 
which  is  bent  most  is  the  violet.  In  other  words,  the  bending 
increases  as  the  wave  length  decreases.  But  we  saw  in  §  526 
that  the  reason  for  the  bending  of  a  ray  which  strikes  obliquely 
against  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium  is  that  the  light 
undergoes  a  change  in  speed  as  it  passes  into  the  new  medium, 
and  that  the  greater  the  change  in  speed  the  greater  the  bending. 
Since,  therefore,  the  blue  light  was  bent  more  than  the  red,  it 
foUows  that  the  speed  of  blue  light  in  glass  must  be  less  than 
that  of  red  Hght. 

576.  Chromatic  aberration.  It  has  heretofore  been  assumed 
that  all  the  waves  which  fall  on  a  lens  from  a  given  source  are 
brought  to  one  and  the  same 

focus.    But  since  blue  rays 

are  bent  more  than  red  ones 

in  passing  through  a  prism, 

it  is  clear  that  in  passing 

through  a  lens  the  blue  light 

must  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  some  poiat  v  (Fig.  475)  nearer  to 

the  lens  than  r,  where  the  red  light  is  focused,  and  that  the 

foci  for  intermediate  colors  must  fall  in  intermediate  positions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  image  formed  Jby  a  simple  lens  is 

always  friaged  with  color. 

Let  a  card  be  held  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  placed  in  a  beam  of  sun- 
light (Fig.  475).  If  the  card  is  slightly  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focus, 
the  spot  of  light  will  be  surrounded  by  a  red  fringe,  for  the  red  raya> 


Fig.  476.   Chromatic  aberration  in  a  lens 
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Crown 


FUtU 


Fig.  476.  An 
achromatic 
lens 


being  least  refracted,  are  on  the  outside.  If  the  card  is  moved  out 
beyond  the  focus,  the  red  fringe  will  be  found  to  be  replaced  by  a  blue 
one ;  for,  after  crossing  at  the  focus,  it  will  be  tiie  more  refrangible  rays 
which  will  then  be  found  outside. 

This  dispersion  of  light  produced  by  a  lens  is  called  chromatic 
aberration, 

577.  Achromatic  lenses.  The  color  effect  caused  by  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  a  simple  lens  greatly  impairs  its  useful- 
ness.   Fortunately,  however,  it  has   been   found  possible  to 

eliminate  this  effect  almost  completely  by  com- 
biQiQg  into  one  lens  a  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass  and  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  (Fig.  476). 
The  first  lens  then  produces  both  bending  and  dis- 
persion, while  the  second  almost  completely  over- 
comes the  dispersion  without  entirely  overcoming 
the  bending.    Such  lenses  are  called  achromatic 

lenses.    They  are  used  entirely  in  the  construction  of  all  good 

telescopes  and  microscopes. 

578.  The  rainbow,  A  very  beautiful  spectrum  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar  is  the  rainbow.  Its  formation  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment. 

Let  a  spherical  bulb  F 
(Fig.  477)  1 J  or  2  in.  in 
diameter  be  filled  with 
water  and  held  in  the  path 
of  a  beam  of  sunlight  which 
enters  the  room  through  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard 
AB.  A  miniature  rainbow 
will  be  formed  on  the  scft-een 
around  the  opening,  the  vio- 
let edge  of  the  bow  being 

toward  the  center  of  the  circle  and  the  red  outside.  A  beam  of  light 
which  enters  the  flask  at  C  is  there  both  refracted  and  dispersed ;  at  D 


Fig.  477.  Artificial  rainbow 
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it  IB  totally  reflected ;  and  at  E  it  is  again  refracted  and  dispersed  on 
passing  out  into  the  air.  Since  in  both  of  the  refractions  the  violet  is 
bent  more  than  the  red,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  return  nearer  to  the 
direction  of  the  incident  beam  than  the  red  rays.  If  the  flask  were  a 
perfect  sphere,  the  angle  included  between  the  incident  ray  OC  and  the 
emergent  red  ray  ER  would  be  i2° ;  and  the  angle  between  the  incident 
ray  and  the  emergent  violet  ray  £r  would  be  40°. 

The  actual  rainbow  seen  in  the  heavens  is  due  to  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  light  in  the  drops  of  water  in  the  air,  which 
act  exactly  as  did  the  flask  in  the  preceding  experiment.  If  the 
observer  is  standing  with  his  back  to  the  sun  the  light  which 
comes  from  the  drops  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  42°  (F^.  478) 
with  the  line  drawn  from  the  observer  to  the  sun  must  be  red 
light;  while  the  light  which  cornea  from  drops  which  are  at 
an  angle  of  40°  from  the  eye  must  be  violet  light.  It  is  clear 
that  those  drops  whose  direction  from  the  eye  makes  any  par- 
ticular angle  with  the  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  sun  must 
lie  on  a  circle  whose  center  is  on  that  line.  Hence  we  see 
a  circular  arc  of  light 
which  is  violet  on  the 
inner  edge  and  red  on 
the  outer  edge, 

579.  The  Becondary 
bow.  A  second  bow 
having  the  red  on  the 
inside  and  the  violet 
on  the  outside  is  often 


Fio.  478.  Primary  and  secondary  r^nbows 


seen  outside  of  the  one  just  described,  and  concentric  with  it. 
This  bow  arises  from  rays  which  have  suffered  two  internal  re- 
flections and  two  refractions,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  478. 
Since  in  this  bow  the  emergent  ray  crosses  the  incident  ray,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  color  which  suffers  the  largest  refraction 
must  make  the  largest  angle  with  the  incident  ray.  Hence  the 
violet  which  comes  to  the  eye  must  come  from  drops  which  are 
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farther  from  the  center  of  the  circle  than  those  which  send  the 
red.  The  red  rays  come  from  an  angle  of  51°,  and  the  violet 
rays  from  an  angle  of  54°. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  sky  will  a  rainbow  appear  if  it  is  formed  in  the 
early  morning  ? 

2.  Is  a  bow  seen  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  higher  or  lower  than  a  bow 
seen  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same  day  ? 

8.  Why  is  a  rainbow  never  seen  during  the  middle  part  of  the  day  ? 

4.  If  you  look  at  a  broad  sheet  of  white  paper  through  a  prism,  it  will 
appear  red  at  one  edge  and  blue  at  the  other,  but  white  in  the  middle. 
Explain  why  the  middle  appears  uncolored. 


Spectra 

580.  Continuous  spectra.  If  a  Bunsen  burner  is  placed  on 
the  lecture  table  immediately  behind  a  slit  s  (Fig.  479)  a  milli- 
meter or  two  in  width,  and  if  the  openings  at  the  base  of  the 

burner  where  air  is  admitted 
are  closed  so  that  a  white 
flame  is  produced,  and  if 
the  slit  is  then  viewed 
through  a  prism  P  held 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
eye  JS  at  a.  distance  of  not 
less  than  ten  feet  from  the 
burner,  the  spectrum  will  be 
a  continuous  band  of  color 
passing  from  red  at  one  end 
to  violet  at  the  other.  If  then  the  air  is  admitted  at  the  base 
of  the  burner,  and  if  a  clean  platinum  wire  is  held  in  the 
flame  directly  in  front  of  the  slit,  the  white-hot  platinum  will 
also  give  a  continuous  spectrum.    If  an  incandescent  lamp 


Fig.  479.  Arrangement  for  viewing 
spectra 
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filament  is  observed  in  the  ^same  way,  it  will  be  found  to  give 
a  continuous  spectrum  also.^ 

All  incandescent  solids  and  liquids  are  found  to  give  spectra 
of  this  type  which  contain  all  the  wave  lengths  from  the  ex- 
treme red  to  the  extreme  violet.  The  continuous  spectrum  of  a 
luminous  gas  flame  is  due  to  the  incandescence  of  soUd  particles 
of  carbon  suspended  in  the  flame.  The  presence  of  these  solid 
particles  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  soot  is  deposited  on  bodies 
held  in  a  white  flame. 

581.  Bright-line  spectra.  Let  a  bit  of  asbestus  or  a  platinum  wire 
be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  and  held  in 
the  flame,  care  being  taken  that  the  wire  itself  is  held  so  low  that  the 
spectrum  due  to  it  cannot  be  seen.  The  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  will  be  replaced  by  a  clearly  defined  yellow  image 
of  the  slit  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  yellow  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  This  image  of  the  slit  as  viewed  through  the  prism  is  no 
wider  than  the  slit  itself,  thus  showing  that  the  light  from  the  sodium 
flame  is  not  a  compound  of  a  number  of  wave  lengths,  but  is  rather  of 
just  the  wave  length  which  corresponds  to  this  particular  shade  of  yel- 
low. The  light  is  now  coming  from  the  incandescent  sodium  vapor  and 
not  from  an  incandescent  solid,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

Let  another  platinum  wire  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lithium  chloride 
and  held  in  the  flame.  Two  distinct  images  of  the  slit,  5'  and  sl'^  (Fig. 
479),  will  be  seen,  one  in  yellow  and  one  in  red.  Let  calcium  chloride 
be  introduced  into  the  flame.  One  distinct  image  of  the  slit  will  be 
seen  in  the  green  and  another  in  the  red.  (The  yellow  sodium  image 
will  probably  be  present  also,  because  sodium  is  present  as  an  impurity 
in  nearly  all  salts.)  Strontium  chloride  will  give  a  blue  and  a  red 
image,  etc. 

These  narrow  images  of  the  slit  in  the  different  colors  are 
called  the  characteristic  spectral  lines  of  the  substances.  The 
experiments  show  that  incandescent  vapors  and  gases  give  rise 
to  bright-line  spectra,  and  not  continuous  spectra  like  those 
produced  by  incandescent  solids,  and  liquids. 

1  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  performing  these  experiments  with  spectra 
is  to  provide  the  class  with  cheap  plate-glass  prisms  like  those  used  in  Experiment 
50  of  authors'  manual,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  project  line  spectra. 
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582.  Spectrum  analysis.  When  studies  of  the  sort  just  de- 
scribed are  extended  to  other  elements  it  is  found  that  each 
element  has  its  own  characteristic  spectrum.  While  some  of 
these  spectra,  like  that  of  sodium,  are  comparatively  simple, 
others  are  much  more  complex ;  for  example,  mercury  has  two 
yellow  lines  close  together,  one  brilliant  green  one,  a  faint  blue 
one,  and  a  violet  one.  Iron  has  more  than  four  hundred  bright 
lines  scattered  throughout  the  spectrum.  Since  the  presence  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  a  substance  in  any  mixture  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  its  characteristic  lines  in  the  spectrum,  the 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  certain  substances  in  mix- 
tures of  unknown  composition  by  a  careful  study  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  mixture  has  proved  wonderfully  efficient.  Thus 
3y^T  mg.  of  barium,  3^^  mg.  of  strontium,  ^oolooo  °^-  ^* 
lithium,  and  14,00^,000  ^S-  ^^  sodium  are  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  lines  of  these  substances  when  the" 
substance  is  volatilized  in  a  nonluminous  Bunsen  flame.  Half 
a  dozen  new  elements  have  been  discovered  through  the  pres- 
ence of  bright  spectral  lines  which  did  not  correspond  to  any 
previously  known  substances.  This  method  of  analyzing  sub- 
stances tlirough  a  study  of  their  spectra  is   called  spectrum 

analysis.  It  was  first  used 
by  the  German  chemist  Bun- 
sen  in  1859. 

583.  Absorption  spectra. 

Let  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass  first 
through  a  narrow  slit  S  (Fig. 
480)  not  more  than  }  mm.  in 

Fig.  480.   Arrangement  for  obtaining  a     ^^^*^'    *°^    *^®^    through    a 
pure  spectrum  prism  P,  and  finally  fall  on  a 

screen  S%  as  shown  in  Fig.  480. 
Let  the  position  of  the  prism  be  changed  until  a  beam  of  white  light 
is  reflected  from  one  of  its  faces  to  that  portion  of  the  screen  which 
was  previously  occupied  by  the  central  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Then 
let  a  lens  L  be  placed  between  the  prism  and  the  slit,  and  moved 
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back  and  forth  until  a  perfectly  sharp  white  image  of  the  slit  is  formed 
on  the  screen.  This  adjustment  is  made  in  order  to  get  the  slit  S  and 
the  screen  S'  in  the  positions  of  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens.  Now  let 
the  prism  be  turned  to  its  original  position.  The  spectrum  on  the 
screen  will  then  consist  of  a  series  of  colored  images  of  the  slit  arranged 
side  by  side.  This  is  called  a  pure  spectrum  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  spectrum  shown  in  Fig.  472,  in  which  no  lens  was  used  to  bring  the 
rays  of  each  particular  color  to  a  particular  point,  and  in  which  there 
was  therefore  much  overlapping  of  the  different  colors. 

Now  let  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  or  chlorophyll  be 
held  in  the  path  of  the  light  in  front  of  the  slit.  The  spectrum  on  the 
screen  will  be.  seen  to  be  crossed  by  a  series  of  dark  bands.  This  must 
mean  that  the  solution  has  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  particular 
wave  lengths,  while  allowing  waves  a  little  longer  or  a  little  shorter 
than  these  particular  wave  lengths  to  pass  through. 

A  continuous  spectrum  from  which  certain  wave  lengths 
have  been  removed  by  absorption  is  called  an  absorption 
spectrum, 

584.  The  solar  spectrum  an  absorption  spectrum.  Let  the  solar 

spectrum,  projected  on  a  screen  exactly  as  described  in  the  last  section, 
be  carefully  examined.  If  the  slit  and  screen  are  exactly  at  conjugate 
foci  of  the  lens,  and  if  the  slit  is  sufficiently  narrow,  the  spectrum  will 
be  seen  to  be  crossed  vertically  by  certain  dark  lines. 

These  lines  were  first  observed  by  the  Englishman  Wollaston 
in  1802,  and  were  first  studied  carefully  by  the  German  Fraun- 
hofer  in  1814,  who  counted  and  mapped  out  as  many  as  seven 
hundred  of  them.  They  are  called  after  him,  the  Fraunhofer 
lines.  Their  existence  in  the  solar  spectrum  shows  that  certain 
wave  lengths  are  absent  from  sunlight,  or,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
are  at  least  much  weaker  than  their  neighbors.  The  solar 
spectrum  is  therefore  an  absorption  spectrum.  When  the  ex- 
periment is  performed  as  described  above  it  will  usually  not 
be  possible  to  count  more  than  five  or  six  distinct  lines. 

1  The  chlorophyl  solution  may  be  made  by  stirring  a  handful  of  grass  or  cloyei 
yigoroiuil  J  in  warm  alcohol,  and  then  pouring  off  the  green  liquid. 
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585.  Explanation  of  the  Fraimhofer  lines.  Let  the  solar  spec- 
trum hti  proJKuted  as  in  g  5&4.  Let  a.  few  euiall  btta 
of  metallic  xodium  lie  laid  upon  a.  looae  vad  ol 
aabestua  whicli  baa  besD  Eatnrated  with  alcohol. 
Let  the  asbestus  so  prepared  be  held  to  the  left  of 
the  alit,  or  between  the  slit  and  the  leas,  and  there 
iguited.  A  black  baiid  will  at  opce  appear  iii  the 
yellow  portion,  of  the  spectrum,  at  the  place  whei-e 
the  color  ia  exactly  that  of  the  sodium  flame  itself, 
or  if  the  focus  waa  sufficiently  sharp  so  that  a  dark 
bill  could  be  seen  in  the  yellow  before  the  sodiunt 
was  introduced,  this  line  will  grow  very  much 
blacker  when  the  sodium  is  burned-  Evidently 
then  this  daik  line  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  solar 
spectrum  is  due  in  some  way  to  sodium  vapor 
through  which  the  sunlight  has  somewhere  passed. 

The  experiment  at  once  suggests  the  expla- 
natiou  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  The  white 
light  which  is  emitted  by  the  hot  nucleus  of 
the  sun,  and  which  contained  all  wave  lengths, 
has  had  certain  wave  lengths  weakened  by 
absorption  as  it  passed  through  the  vaptirs 
and  gases  smrouiiding  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
For  it  ia  found  that  every  gas  or  vapor  will 
absorb  exactly  those  ware  lengths  which  it  itself 
is  capable  of  emitting  when  incandescent.  This 
is  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  a  tuning 
fork  will  respond  to,  i.e.  ahsorh,  only  vibrations 
which  have  the  same  period  as  those  which  it 
is  itself  able  to  emit.  Since,  then,  the  dork 
line  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the  sun's  spec- 
trum is  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  the 
hr^ht  yellow  line  produced  by  incandescent 
sodium  vapor,  or  the  dark  line  which  is  pro- 
^'°m,Tlf  Sw^na  duced  whenever  white  light  shines  through 
Iron  spectra  sodium  vapor,  we  infer  that  sodium  vapor  must 
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be  contained  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  By  comparing  in  this  way 
the  positions  of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  different  elements 
with  the  position  of  various  dark  lines  in  the  sun's  spectrum, 
many  of  the  elements  which  exist  on  the  earth  have  been 
proved  to  exist  also  in  the  sun.  For  example,  the  German 
physicist  Kirchoflf  showed  that  the  four  hundred  and  sixty 
bright  lines  of  iron  which  were  known  to  him  were  all  exactly 
matched  by  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fig.  481  shows 
a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the 
middle,  and  the  corresponding  bright-line  spectrum  of  iron  each 
side  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  coincidence  of  bright  and 
dark  lines  is  perfect.  Kirchoflf  concluded  that  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper,  sodium,  and  zinc  certainly 
exist  in  the  sun,  and  that  gold,  silver,  mercury,  aluminium,  cad- 
mium, tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  strontiimi,  lithium,  and  silicon  do 
not  exist  there.  The  lines  of  silver,  aluminium,  arsenic,  and 
silicon  have,  however,  since  been  identified.  The  new  ele- 
ment helium  was  first  discovered  in  the  sun ;  for  certain  lines 
had  long  been  noted  in  the  sun's  spectrum  which  could  not  be 
identified  with  any  elements  on  the  earth,  until  Ramsey,  in  1896, 
discovered  a  new  element  which  he  named  helium  because  its 
lines  exactly  coincided  with  these  hitherto  imidentified  lines 
in  the  sun's  spectrum.  In  like  manner,  from  a  study  of  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  many  of  the  elements  which  exist  in  their 
atmospheres  have  been  determined. 

586.  Doppler's  principle  applied  to  light  waves.  We  have 
seen  (see  Doppler's  principle,  §  458,  p.  352)  that  the  effect  of 
the  motion  of  a  sounding  body  toward  an  observer  is  to  shorten 
slightly  the  wave  length  of  the  note  emitted,  and  the  effect  of 
motion  away  from  an  observer  is  to  increase  the  wave  length. 
Similarly,  when  a  star  is  moving  toward  the  earth  each  par- 
ticular wave  length  emitted  will  be  slightly  less  than  the  wave 
length  of  the  corresponding  light  from  a  source  on  the  earth's 
surface.    Hence  in  this  star's  spectrum  all  the  lines  will  be 
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displaced  slightly  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  a 
star  is  moving  away  from  the  earth,  all  its  lines  will  be  displaced 
toward  the  red  end.  From  the  direction  and  amount  of  dis- 
placement, therefore,  we  can  calculate  the  velocity  with  which 
a  star  is  moving  toward  or  receding  from  the  solar  system. 
Observations  of  this  sort  have  shown  that  some  stars  are  mov- 
ing through  space  toward  the  solar  system  with  a  velocity  of 
150  ml  per  second,  while  others  are  moving  away  with  almost 
equal  velocities.  The  whole  solar  system  appears  to  be  sweeping 
through  space  with  a  velocity  of  about  12  mi  per  second;  but 
even  at  this  rate  it  would  be  at  least  1,000,000  years  before  the 
earth  would  come  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  nearest  star,  even 
if  it  were  moving  directly  toward  it. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  evidence  have  we  for  believing  that  there  is  sodium  in  the  sun  ? 

2.  What  sort  of  a  spectrum  should  moonlight  give  ?  (The  moon  has  no 
atmosphere.) 

8.  If  you  were  given  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  salts,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed with  a  Bunsen  burner,  a  prism,  and  a  slit,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  calcium  in  the  mixture  ? 

4.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  vibrating  molecules  of  an  incandescent 
gas  might  be  expected  to  give  out  a  few  definite  wave  lengths,  while  the 
particles  of  an  incandescent  solid  give  out  all  possible  wave  lengths  ? 

6.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  slit  narrow 
and  the  slit  and  screen  at  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens  in  order  to  show  the 
Fraunhof  er  lines  in  the  experiment  of  §  584  ? 

In  many  schools  this  course  may  properly  be  brought  to  an  end  with  thifl 
chapter,  but  a  final  chapter,  which  deals  largely  with  the  recent  fascinating  and 
epoch-making  discoveries  in  the  field  of  "  radiation,"  has  been  added.  Even 
though  the  chapter  is  not  used  for  class-room  assignment,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
authors  that  all  of  their  readers  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  devote  a  feif 
moments  at  least  to  its  perusal. 


CHAPTER  XXn 
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Radiation  from  a  Hot  Body 


587.  Absorption  of  light  waves  produces  heating.   If  an  air 

thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  has  been  covered  with  lamp- 
black so  as  to  absorb  light  waves,  be  held  anywhere  within  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun,  its  temperature  is  found  to  rise.  This 
indicates  that  light  waves  are  transformed  into 
heat  when  absorbed  by  ordinary  matter.  The 
effect  may,  however,  be  demonstrated  more  con- 
veniently with  some  more  delicate  thermoscope 
than  an  air  thermometer.  The  radiometer  (Fig. 
482)  is  much  used  for  such  purposes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  partially  exhausted  bulb  within  which 
is  a  little  aluminium  wheel  carrying  four  vanes 
blackened  on  one  face  and  polished  on  the  other. 
When  the  instrument  is  held  in  simlight  or  be- 
fore a  lamp,  the  vanes  rotate  in  such  a  way  that 
the  blackened  faces  always  move  away  from  the 
source  of  radiation.  This  is  because  the  black- 
ened faces  absorb  ether  waves  better  than  do  the  polished  faces, 
and  thus  become  hotter.  The  heated  air  in  contact  with  these 
faces  then  exerts  a  greater  pressure  against  them  than  does  the 
air  in  contact  with  the  polished  faces.  The  more  intense  the 
radiation  the  faster  is  the  rotation. 

588.  Infra-red  rays.  If  a  radiometer  or  any  other  delicate 
thermoscope  is  moved  from  a  position  within  the  visible  spec- 
trum to  a  point  just  outside  the  red,  it  will  continue  to  be 
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Fig.  482.  The 
Crookes  radi- 
ometer 
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affected  as  strongly  as  at  first.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  sun  sends  out  not  only  ether  waves  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  optic  nerve  but  also  other  waves  which,  though 
too  long  to  affect  the  optic  nerve,  nevertheless  are  capable  of 
producing  strong  heating  effects.  These  rays,  known  as  infrd- 
red  rays,  are  found  to  be  emitted  by  all  hot  bodies,  even  though 
such  bodies  are  not  hot  enough  to  produce  light  waves.  They 
are  found  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  light  waves,  differing 
from  them  only  in  having  a  greater  wave  length.    The  fact  that 

they  may  be  reflected  or  refracted  may  be  shown  €us  follows. 

« 

Let  two  conjugate  foci  of  a  mirror  or  a  lens  be  located  by  means  of 
the  light  from  a  candle.    Then  let  the  candle  be  replaced  by  an  iron 

ball  heated  almost  to 
redness  (Fig.  483).  As 
soon  as  the  radiometer 

/*\  ^  --'r---=  — -I^  ^®  brought  into  the  posi- 

\^f^^^i;<;^^viyjYf^:S:::}}'       "'--'--KrJki':-  \-Jj\JP     tion  which  was  occupied 

by  the  image  of  the  can- 
dle, care  being  taken,  of 
course,  to  screen  it  from 
^-^  the  direct  radiation  from 
the  ball,  the  increased 
rate  of  rotation  will 
show  that  the  invisible  heat  waves  are  focused  by  the  mirror  or  lens 
precisely  as  were  the  light  waves. 

Again,  let  a  large  fiat  bottle  of  water  be  inserted  between  the  radi- 
ometer and  a  lamp  or  other  source  of  heat.  The  rate  of  rotation  will 
be  much  reduced,  thus  showing  that  while  the  water  transmits  prac- 
tically all  the  light  waves,  it  absorbs  most  of  the  infra-red  waves.  Let 
the  bottle  of  water  be  replaced  by  a  similar  bottle  filled  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  rate  of  rotation  will  be  almost  as  great  as  at  first. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  therefore  transmits  the  infra-red  rays.  Even  if 
iodine  is  dissolved  in  the  carbon  bisulphide,  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
opaque  to  light  waves,  it  will  be  found  to  be  still  transparent  to  infra- 
red waves. 


Fig.  483.  Reflection  of  infra-red  rays 


589.  Ultra-violet  rays.   If  a  photographic  plate  be  exposed 
to  the  sun's  spectrum,  it  is  found  upon  being  developed  to  be 
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blackened  far  beyond  the  Kmits  of  the  violet.  Hence  the  sun 
emits  ether  waves,  which  are  shorter  than  those  to  which  the 
eye  can  respond.  These  rays  are  called  ultra-violet  rays.  When 
they  are  absorbed  they  produce  heating  effects,  as  do  all  ether 
waves,  but  so  slight  is  their  heating  power  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  them  chiefly  through  the  chemical  effects  which 
they  produce  upon  photographic  plates.  In  this  respect  they 
are  far  more  active  than  are  the  longer  yellow  and  red  waves. 
In  fact,  red  and  infra-red  rays  are  so  deficient  in  ability  to  pro- 
duce.  chemical  effects  that  sensitive  photographic  plates  are 
regularly  exposed  to  the  red  light  of  the  dark  room  without 
suffering  any  damage. 

590.  Limits  of  the  sun*s  spectrum.  Experiments  like  those 
of  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  shown  that  the  waves  to 
which  the  eye  responds  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  the 
wave  lengths  which  are  emitted  by  the  sun  or  by  any  white- 
hot  body.  The  ultra-violet  spectrum  has  been  studied  down  to 
a  wave  length  of  .00001  cm.,  which  is  only  one  fourth  the  wave 
length  of  the  shortest  violet  waves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
infra-red  spectrum  has  been  investigated  up  to  wave  lengths  of 
about  .0061  cm.,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  wave 
length  of  yellow  light.  In  musical  notation  the  visible  spectrum 
comprises  but  about  one  octave,  Le.  from  .0000 38  to  .000076  cm. 
The  ultra-violet  spectrum  comprises  at  least  two  octaves,  while 
the  infra-red  comprises  seven.  The  sun's  spectrum  is  therefore  at 
least  ten  times  as  long,  measured  by  wave  lengths,  as  is  the  part 
which  we  see. 

591.  Radiation  and  temperature.  All  bodies,  even  such  as 
are  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  continually  radiating  energy 
in  the  form  of  ether  waves.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
even  if  a  body  is  placed  in  the  best  vacuum  obtainable,  it  con- 
tinually falls  in  temperature  when  surrounded  by  a  colder  body, 
such,  for  example,  as  liquid  air.  The  ether  waves  emitted  at 
ordinary  temperatures  are  doubtless  very  long  as  compared  with 
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light  waves.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  more  and  more  of 
these  long  waves  are  emitted,  but  shorter  and  shorter  waves  are 
continually  added.  At  about  525°  C.  the  first  visible  waves,  Le. 
those  of  a  dull  red  color,  begin  to  appear.  From  this  tempera- 
ture on,  owing  to  the  addition  of  shorter  and  shorter  waves,  the 
color  changes  continuously,  —  first  to  orange,  then  to  yellow, 
and  finally,  between  800°  C.  and  1200°  C,  to  white.  In  other 
words,  all  bodies  get  "  red-hot "  at  about  525°  C.  and  ^  white- 
hot"  at  from  800°  C.  to  1200°  C. 

Some  idea  of  how  rapidly  the  total  radiation  of  ether  waves 
increases  with  increase  of  temperature  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  a  hot  platinum  wire  gives  out  thirty-six  times  as 
much  light  at  1400°  C.  as  it  does  at  1000°  C,  although  at 
1000°  C.  it  is  already  white-hot.  The  radiations  from  a  hot 
body  are  sometimes  classified  as  heat  rays,  light  rays,  and 
chemical  or  actinic  rays.  The  classification  is,  however,  mis- 
leading, since  all  ether  waves  are  heat  waves,  in  the  sense  that 
when  absorbed  by  matter  they  produce  heating  eflfects,  Le.  molec- 
ular motions.  Eadiant  heat  is,  then,  the  radiated  energy  of  ether 
waves  of  any  and  all  wave  lengths. 

592.  Radiation  and  absorption.  Although  all  substances  begin 
to  emit  waves  of  a  given  wave  length  at  approximately  the  same 
temperature,  the  total  rate  of  emission  of  energy  at  a  given  tem- 
perature varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  radiating  surface. 
In  general,  experiment  shows  that  surfaces  which  are  good 
absorbers  of  ether  radiations  are  also  good  radiators.  From  this 
it  follows  that  surfaces  which  are  good  reflectors,  like  the  polished 
metals,  must  be  poor  radiators. 

Thus,  let  two  sheets  of  tin,  5  or  10  cm.  square,  one  brightly  poUshed 
and  the  other  covered  on  one  side  with  lampblack,  be  placed  in  vertical 
planes  about  10  cm.  apart,  the  lampblacked  side  of  one  facing  the 
polished  side  of  the  other.  Let  a  small  ball  be  stuck  with  a  bit  of  wax 
to  the  outer  face  of  each.  Then  let  a  hot  metal  plal^  be  held  midway 
between  the  two.    The  wax  on  the  tin  with  the  blackened  face  will  melt 
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and  its  ball  will  fall  first,  showing  that  the  lampblack  absorbs  the  heat 

rays  faster  than  does  the  polished  tin.    Now  let  two  blackened  glass 

bulbs  be  connected,  as  in  Fig.  484,  through  a  U-tube 

containing  colored  water,  and  let  a  well-polished  tin 

can,  one  side  of  which  has  been  blackened,  be  filled 

with  boiling  water  and  placed  between  them.    The 

motion  of  the  water  in  the  U-tube  will  show  that  the 

blackened  side  of  the  can  is  radiating  heat  much  more 

rapidly  than  the  polished  side. 

593.  Fluorescence*    Let  the  sun's  spectrum  be 
thrown  upon  a  screen,  and  let  a  piece  of  paper  which     Fig.  484.    Gk)od 
has  been  coated  with  barium  platino-cyanide  be  held        absorbers   are 
just  outside  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.    It  will        ^^^  radiators 
be  seen  to  glow  with  a  yellowish  green  light,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  yellow  or  green  rays  fall  upon  it. 

This  substance,  therefore,  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing 
waves  of  a  certain  wave  length,  and  of  sending  out  the  absorbed 
energy  in  the  form  of  Hght  waves  of  a  greater  wave  lengtL  This 
property  is  possessed  by  many  substances,  such,  for  example,  as 
sulphate  of  quinine,  which  glows  with  a  pale  blue  light  when 
exposed  to  the  ultra-violet  rays ;  or  the  uranium  salts,  which  ex- 
hibit a  brilliant  green  color  under  the  same  circumstances.  Sub- 
stances possessing  this  property  are  ceilled  fluorescent  substances. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1,  When  one  is  sitting  in  front  of  an  open  grate  fire  does  he  receive  most 
heat  by  conduction,  convection,  or  radiation  ? 

2.  The  atmosphere  is  transparent  to  most  of  the  sun's  rays.  Why  are  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  so  much  colder  than  the  lower  regions  ? 

8.  Sunlight  in  coming  to  the  eye  travels  a  much  longer  air  path  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset  than  it  does  at  noon.  Since  the  sun  appears  red  or  yellow  at 
these  times,  what  rays  are  absorbed  most  by  the  atmosphere  ? 

4.  Glass  transmits  all  the  visible  waves,  but  does  not  transmit  the  long 
infra-red  rays.    Hence  explain  the  principle  of  the  hotbed. 

6.  Which  will  be  cooler  on  a  hot  day,  a  white  hat  or  a  black  one  ? 

6.  Will  tea  cool  more  quickly  in  a  polished  or  in  a  tarnished  metal  vessel  ? 

7.  Which  emits  the  more  red  rays,  a  white-hot  iron  or  the  same  iroo 
when  it  is  red-hot  ? 
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Eleoteical  Eadiations 

594.  Proof  that  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  la  oscillatory. 

We  found  Id  §  484,  p.  377,  Lhat  the  boudiI  waves  sent  out  by  a 
sounding  tuning  fork  will  set  into  \ibration  an  adjacent  fork,  pro- 
vided the  latter  Las  the  same  natural  period  as  the  former.  The 
following  is  the  complete  electrical  analogy  of  this  experiment. 

Let  the  inner  and  outer  coats  of  a  Leyden  jar  A  (aee  Fig,  485)  be 
connected  by  a  loop  of  wire  cdef,  th-e  sliding  cross  piece  de  being  arranged 
BO  that  tbe  length  of  the  loop  may  be  altered  at  will.  Also  let  a  strip 
of  tin  foil  be  brought  over  the  edge  of  this  jar  from  the  iimer  coat 
to  within  about  1  mm.  of  the  outer  coat  at  C.    Let  the  t 

,7  an  exactly  similar  jar  B  be 

connected  with  the  knoba 
n  and  n'  by  a  second  similar 
wire  loop  of  fixed  length. 
Let  the  two  jara  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  their  loops 
parallel,  and  let  the  jar  B 
be  successiTely  charged  and 
Fio.  485.  Sympathetic  electrical  vibrations  discharged  by  connecting 
its  coats  with  a  static  ma- 
chine or  an  induction  coil.  At  each  discharge  of  jar  B  through  the 
knoba  n  and  n'  a  spark  will  appear  in  the  other  jar  at  C,proviiled  tbe  crow 
piece  lie  is  so  placed  lhat  the  areas  of  the  two  loops  are  the  same.  When  de  is 
slid  along  so  as  to  make  one  loop  considerably  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  other  the  spark  at  C  disappears. 

The  experiment,  therefore,  demonstrates  that  two  electrical 
circuits,  like  two  tuning  forks,  can  be  tuned  ao  as  to  respond  to 
each  other  sympathetically,  and  that  just  as  the  tuning  forks 
■will  cease  to  respond  as  soon  as  the  period  of  one  is  slightly 
altered,  so  this  electnc  resonance  disappears  when  the  exact 
symmetry  of  the  two  circuits  is  destroyed.  Since,  obviously, 
this  phenomenon  of  resonance  can  occur  only  between  systems 
which  have  natural  periods  of  vibration,  the  experiment  proves 
that  the  discliarge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  a  vibratory,  i.e.  an  oscillatory, 
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596.  The  coherer.  In  the  above  experiment  we  detected  the 
presence  of  the  electrical  waves  by  means  of  a  small  spark  gap 
(7  in  a  circuit  almost  iiientical  with  that  in  which  the  oscilla- 
tions were  set  up.  This  same  means  may  be  employed  for  the 
detection  of  waves  many  feet  away  from  the  source,  but  the  in- 
strument which  is  most  conmionly  used  for  this  purpose  is  the 
coherer.  Its  principle  is  illustrated  hi  the  following  experiment. 
Let  a  glass  tube  several  centimeters  long  and  8  or  8  mm.  in  diameter 
be  filled  with  fine  brass  or  nickel  fllinga,  and  let  capper  wires  be  thrust 
into  these  filings  to  within  a  distance  of  about  a  centimeter  of  each 
other.  Let  these  wirea  be  connected  in  series  with  a,  Danlell  cell  and  a 
Bimple  D'Araonval  galvaDometer.  Tlie  resistance  of  the  loose  contacts 
of  the  filings  will  be  bo  great  that  -very  little  current  will  flow  through 
the  circuit.  Now  let  the  static  machine  be  started  a  few  feet  away. 
The  galvanometer  will  show  a  strong  deflection  as  soon  as  a  spark  passes 
between  the  knobs  of  the  electrical  niachiue.  This  is  because  the  elec- 
tric waves,  as  soon  as  they  fall  upon  the  filings,  cause  them  to  cohere  or 
cling  together,  bo  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  tube  of  filings  is 
n  ot_  what  it  was  before.  It  the  tube  is  tapped 
with  a  pencil,  the  old  resistance 
will  be  restored,  because  the  fil- 
ings have  been  broken  apart  by 
the  jar.  The  experiment  may 
then  be  repeated, 

597.  Wireless  telegraphy. 

The  last  experiment  illus- 
trates completely  the  method 
of  transmitting  mess^es  by 
wireless  tel^raphy.  The 
transmitter,  or  oscillator, 
consists  of  an  induction  coil 
(Fig.  487)  between  the  knobs 
of  which,  n  and  m',  the  oscillatory  electric  spark  passes  as  soon 
as  the  circuit  of  the  primary  is  closed  by  depressing  the  key  £. 
This  spafk  sends  out  waves  into  the  ether,  which  are  detected 
at  the  receiving  station,  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  miles  away, 


reduced  to  a  small  fia 


^-*?* 


FiQ.  187.   Transmitter  for  wireless 
Mlegraphy 
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by  means  of  a  coherer  not  differing  at  all  in  principle  from  that 
described  in  the  last  paragrapL  This  coherer  C  (Fig.  488)  is  in 
circuit  with  a  relay  R.  When  the  electrical  waves  fall  upon  the 
coherer  circuit  the  resistance  of  this  circuit  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  hence  the  battery  B  pulls  down  the  armature  A  and  thus 
closes  the  circuit  of  the  bell  or  sounder  D  through  the  contact 
point  P.  Hence  the  bell  starts  at  once  to  ring.  But  in  this 
operation  of  ringing  the  clapper  M  strikes  against  the  coherer 
tube  C  and  thus  causes  the  filings  to  decohere.  The  spring  S 
then  draws  back  the  armature  A,  and  the  instrument  is  in  con- 
dition to  receive  another  signal  Thus  for  every  spark  which  is 
sent  out  by  the  coil  at 
the  sending  station  there 
is  a  click  of  the  bell  or 
sounder  at  the  receiving 
station.  It  is  found  that 
the  efi&ciency  of  both 
transmitter  and  receiver 
is  very  greatly  increased 
by  grounding  one  ter- 
minal of  each  and  con- 
necting to  the  other 
terminal  a  wire  which 
runs  up  vertically  into  the  air  (dotted  lines,  Figs.  487  and  488). 
This  wire  is  sometimes  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
feet  higL  For  sending  signals  across  a  schoolroom,  wires  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  will  be  found  an  advantage,  though  they  are 
not  essential  Silver  or  nickel  filings  will  be  found  to  work  best 
in  the  coherer.  One  Leclanche  or  dry  cell  is  sufi&cient  for  B 
and  B\ 

598.  The  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  The  study  of 
electro-magnetic  radiations,  like  those  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  has  shown  not  only  that  they  have  the  speed  of 
light,  but  that  they  are  reflected,  refracted,  and  polarized;  in 
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Fig.  488.  Receiving  apparatus  for  wireless 

telegraphy 
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fact,  that  they  possess  all  the  properties  of  light  waves,  the  only 
apparent  difference  being  in  their  greater  wave  length.  Hence 
modem  physics  regards  light  as  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon  ; 
Le.  light  waves  are  thought  to  be  generated  by  the  oscillations 
of  the  electrons,  the  minute  electrically  charged  parts  of  the 
atoms.  It  was  as  long  ago  as  1864  that  Clerk-Maxwell,  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  one  of  the  world's  most  brilliant  physicists  and 
mathematicians,  showed  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  create 
ether  waves  by  means  of  electrical  disturbances.  But  the  experi- 
mental confirmation  of  his  theory  did  not  come  until  the  time 
of  Hertz'  experiments  (1888).  Maxwell  and  Hertz  together, 
therefore,  share  the  honor  of  establishing  the  modem  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light. 

Cathode  and  Eontgen  Eays 
599.  The  electric  spark  in  partial  vacua.  Let  a  and  h  (Fig.  489) 

be  the  terminals  of  an  induction  coil  or  static  machine,  e  andy  electrodes 

Q  jj  sealed  into  a  glass  tube  60  or 

80  cm.  long,  g  a  rubber  tube 
leading  to  an  air  pump  by  which 
the  tube  may  be  exhausted.  Let 
the  coil  be  started  before  the 
exhaustion  is  begun.    A  spark 

Fig.  489.   Discharge  in  partial  vacua       ^^^^  P^^^  between  a  and  ft,  since 

ah  is  a  very  much  shorter  path 
than  ef.  Then  let  the  tube  be  rapidly  exhausted.  When  the  pressure 
has  been  reduced  to  a  few  centimeters  of  mercury  the  discharge  vdll  be 
seen  to  choose  the  long  path  ef  in  preference  to  the  short  path  ab,  thus 
showing  that  an  electrical  discharge  takes  place  more  readily  through  a  par^ 
tial  vacuum  than  through  air  at  ordinary  pressures. 

When  the  spark  first  begins  to  pass  between  e  and  /  it  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  long  ribbon  of  crimson  light.  As  the 
pumping  is  continued  this  ribbon  will  spread  out  until  the 
crimson  glow  fills  the  whole  tube.  Ordinary  so-called  Geissler 
tubes  are  tubes  precisely  like  the  above,  except  that  they  are 
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usually  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  jackets  containing  colored  liquids,  which  produce 
pretty  color  effects. 

600.  Cathode  rays.  When  a  tube  like  the  above  is  exhausted 
to  a  very  high  degree,  say  to  a  pressure  of  about  .001  mm.  of 
mercury,  the  character  of  the  discharge  changes  completely. 
The  glow  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  residual  gas  in 
the  tube,  and  certain  invisible  radiations  called  cathode  rays 
begin  to  be  emitted  by  the  cathode  (the  terminal  of  the  tube 
which  is  connected  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  coil  or 
static  machine).  These  rays  manifest  themselves  first  by  the 
brilliant  fluorescent  effects  wliich  they  produce 
in  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube,  or  in  other  sub- 
stances within  the  tube  upon  which  they  fall; 
second,  by  powerful  heating  effects;  and  third, 
by  the  sharp  shadows  which  they  cast. 


Thus  if  the  negative  electrode  is  concave,  as  in 
Fig.  490,  and  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  is  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  cathode  is  a  section, 
the  rays  will  come  to  a  focus  upon  a  small  part  of  the 
foil  and  will  heat  it  white-hot,  thus  showing  that  the 
rays,  whatever  they  are,  travel  out  in  straight  lines  at  ^iq  490  Heat- 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  This  may  ijj„  effect  of 
also  be  shown  nicely  by  an  ordinary  bulb  of  the  shape  cathode  rays 
shown  in  Fig.  492.  If  the  electrode  A  is  made  the 
cathode  and  B  the  anode,  a  sharp  shadow  of  the  piece  of  platinum  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  will  be  cast  on  the  wall  opposite  to  A,  thus 
showing  that  the  cathode  rays,  unlike  the  ordinary  electric  spark,  do 
not  pass  between  the  terminals  of  the  tube,  but  pass  out  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  cathode  surface. 


601.  Nature  of  the  cathode  rays.  The  nature  of  the  cathode 
rays  was  a  subject  of  much  dispute  between  the  years  1875, 
when  they  first  began  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  1898.  Some 
thought  them  to  be  streams  of  negatively  charged  particles  shot 
off  with  great  speed  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode,  while 
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others  thought  they  were  waves  in  the  ether,— ^ some  sort  of 
invisible  light.  The  following  experiment  furnishes  very  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  first  view  is  correct. 

NP  (Fig.  491)  is  an  exhausted  tube  within  which  has  been  placed  a 
screen  ^coated  with  some  substance hke  zinc  sulphide  which  fluoresces 
brilliantly  when  the  cathode  rays  fall  upon  it ;  mn  is  a  mica  strip  con- 
taining a  slit  s.  This  mica  strip  absorbs  all  the  cathode  rays  which 
strike  it ;  but  those  which  pass  through  the  slit  s  travel  the  full  length 
of  the  tube,  and  although  they  are  themselves  invisible,  their  path  is 

completely  traced  out  by  the  fluorescence  which  they 
excite  upon  sf  as  they  graze  along  it.  If  a  magnet 
M  is  held  in  the  position  shown,  the  cathode  rays 
will  be  seen  to  be  deflected,  and  in  exactly  the  direc- 
tion to  be  expected  if  they  consisted  of  negatively 
charged  particles.  For  we  learned  in  §  351,  p.  261, 
that  a  moving  charge  constitutes  an  electric  cur- 
rent, and  in  §  424,  p.  326,  that  an  electric  current 
tends  to  move  in  an  electric  field  in  the  direction 
given  by  the  motor  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mag- 
netic field  is  not  known  to  exert  any  influence  what- 
ever on  the  direction  of  a  beam  of  light  or  on  any 
other  form  of  ether  waves. 


Wmnmna^" 


Fig.  491.  Deflec- 
tion of  cathode 
rays  by  a  magnet 


When,  in  1895,  J.  J.  Thomson  of  Cambridge, 
England,  proved  that  the  cathode  rays  were 
also  deflected  by  electric  charges,  as  was  to  be 
expected  if  they  consist  of  negatively  charged 
particles,  and  when  Perrin  in  Paris  had  proved 
that  they  actually  impart  negative  charges  to  bodies  on  which 
they  fall,  all  opposition  to  the  projected  particle  theory  was 
abandoned. 

602.  Size  and  velocity  of  cathode-ray  particles.  The  most 
remarkable  result  of  the  experiments  upon  cathode  rays  is  the 
conclusion  that  the  rapidly  moving  particles  of  which  they 
consist  are  not  ordinary  atoms  or  molecules,  but  are,  instead, 
bodies  whose  mass  is  only  about  one  two-thousandth  the  mass 
of  the  lightest  atom  kno^^ni,  namely  the  atom  of  hydrogen. 
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Moreover,  the  velocity  with  which  these  particles  are  projected 
tlirough  the  tubes  sometimes  reaches  the  stupendous  value  of 
60,000  mi  per  second,  Le.  one  third  the  velocity  of  light.  The 
calculation  by  which  this  conclusion  is  obtained  is  based  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  amoimt  of  deflection  given  the  rays  by  a 
magnet  of  known  strength  and  the  amount  of  deflection  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  charge  of  known  size. 

603.  New  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter.  Further- 
more, since  experiments  of  the  kind  mentioned  above  always 
lead  to  the  same  value  for  the  mass  of  the  cathode-ray  particle, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  gas  which  is  used  in 
the  bulb,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  metal 
which  constitutes  the  cathode,  physicists  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  minute  particles  are  constituents  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  different  metallic  elements,  at  least,  and 
probably  of  all  other  elements  also.  It  is  largely  because  of  these 
discoveries  that  the  electron  theory  already  referred  to  has  been 
advanced  by  several  of  the  greatest  living  physicists.  According 
to  J.  J.  Thomson's  formulation  of  this  theory  these  cathode 
particles  are  the  primordial  particles  out  of  which  the  seventy 
odd  atoms  known  to  chemistry  are  built  up,  the  chief  differ- 
ences between  the  different  atoms  of  chemistry  consisting  in 
differences  in  the  number  of  these  particles  which  enter  into 
them.  The  hydrogen  atom,  for  example,  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  2000  of  these  so-called  electrons,  the  oxygen  atom 
32,000,  the  mercury  atom  400,000,  and  so  on.  But  since  the 
atoms  themselves  are  probably  electrically  neutral,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  they  contain  equal  amounts  of  positive 
and  n^ative  electricity.  Since,  however,  no  evidence  has  yet 
appeared  to  show  that  positively  charged  electrons  ever  become 
detached  from  molecules,  Thomson  brings  forward  the  hypoth- 
esis that  perhaps  the  positive  charges  constitute  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom  about  the  center  of  which  the  negative  electrons  are 
rapidly  rotating. 
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According  to  this  hypothesis,  then,  an  atom  is  a  sort  of  in- 
finitesimal solar  system  whose  members,  the  electi-ons,  are  no 
bigger  with  respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  atom  than  is  the 
earth  with  respect  to  the  diam-eter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Further- 
more, according  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  the  vibrations  of  these 
electrons  which  give  rise  to  light  and  heat  waves;  it  is  the 
streaming  through  conductors  of  electrons  which  have  become 
detached  from  atoms  which  constitutes  an  electric  current  in  a 
metal ;  it  ia  an  excess  of  electrons  upon  a  body  which  constitutes 
a  static  negative  charge,  and  a  deficiency  of  electrons  which  con- 
stitutes a  positive  charge,    {See  §  330,  p,  243.) 

This  theory  imduubtedly  contains  manj'  germs  of  truth.  As 
yet,  however,  it  is  in  the  formative  stage  and  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  profoundly  interesting  speculation  brought  forward 
by  men  high  in  authority  in  the  scientific  world,  rather  than  as 
an  established  doctrine.  However,  that  such  things  as  negatively 
charged  corpuscles  exist,  and  that  they  have  a  mass  which  is 
mu(,h  smaller  than  that  of  an  atom  ia  now  universally  admitted. 
604.  X  rays  It  was  m  1895  that  the  German  physicist, 
Eontgen  faist  di'<co\eied  that  wherever  the  cathode  rays 
impinge  upon  the  walls 
of  a  tube,  or  upon  any 
obstacles  placed  insidethe 
tube,  they  give  rise  to  an- 
other type  of  invisible 
radiation  which  is  now 
known  tmder  the  name  of 
X  rays,  or  RiJntgen  raya. 
In  the  ordinary  X-ray  tube  (Fig.  492)  a  thick  piece  of  plati- 
num P  is  placed  in  the  center  to  serve  as  a  target  for  the  cath- 
ode rays,  which,  being  emitted  at  right  angles  to  the  concave 
surface  of  the  cathode  C,  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point  on  the 
surface  of  this  plate.  This  ia  the  point  at  which  the  X  pays  aro 
generated  aud  from  which  they  radiate  in  all  directions. 


Bio  492    An  \*i-a.y  bulb 
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e  oneself  of  the  truth  of  thia  statement,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  au  X-ray  tuba  la  action.  It  will  be  seen  to  be 
divided  into  two  hemisphereB  by  the  plane  which  contains  the  platinum 
plate  (Bee  Fig.  492),  The  hemlBphcre  which  is  facing  the  source  of 
the  X  rajs  will  be  aglow  with  a  greenish  fluorescent  light,  while  the 
other  hemisjjhere,  being  screened  fi-oii\  the  rays,  is  darker.  The  fluo- 
rescence is  due  to  an  effect  which  the  X  rays  have  upon  the  glasa.  In 
thia  respect  they  are  like  cathode  rays. 

605.  Nature  of  X  rays.  WhOe  X  rays  are  like  cathode  rays 
in  producing  fluorescence,  and  also  in  that,  neither  of  them  can 
he  reflected,  refracted,  or  polarized,  as  is  light,  they  neverthe- 
less differ  from  cathode  rays  in  several  important  respects. 
First,  X  rays  penetrate  many  substances  which  are  q^iiite  imper- 
vious to  cathode  rays ;  for  example,  they  pass  through  the  walls 
of  the  glass  tube,  wMle  cathode  rays  ordinarily  do  not.  Again, 
X  rays  are  not  deflected  either  hy  a  magnet  or  by  an  electrostatic 
charge,  nor  do  they  carry  electrical  charges  of  any  sort.  Hence  it 
is  certain  that  they  do  not  coosistj  like  cathode  rays,  of  streams  of 
electrically  chatted  particles.  Their  real  nature  is  still  unknown, 
but  they  are  at  present  generally  regarded  as  irregular  pulses  in 
the  ether,  set  up  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  cathode-ray 
particles  when  they  strike  an  obstruction, 

606.  X  rays  render  gases  conducting.  One  of  the  notable 
properties  which  X  rays  possess  in  common  with  cathode  rays 
is  the  property  of  causing  any  electrified  body  on  which  they 
fall  to  slowly  lose  its  charge. 

To  demonBtrate  the  exiBtence  of  this  property,  let  any  X-ray  bulb 
be  set  in  operation  within  5  or  10  ft.  of  a  charged  gold-leaf  electroscope, 
The  leaves  at  once  begin  to  fall  together. 

The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  the  X  rays  shake  loose 
electrons  from  the  atoms  of  the  gas  and  thus  fill  it  with  posi- 
tively and  negatively  charged  particles,  eacli  negative  particle 
being  at  the  instant  of  separation  an  electron  and  each  positive 
particle  an  atom  from  which  an  electron  has  been  detached 
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Any  charged  body  in  the  gas,  therefore,  draws  toward  itself 
charges  of  sign  opposite  to  its  own,  and  thus  becomes  discharged. 
607.  X-ray  pictures.    The  moat  striking  property  of  X  rays 
is  their  ability  to  pass  through  many  substances  which  are 
wholly  opaque  to  light,  such,  for  example,  as  cardboard,  wood, 
.,  etc    Thus,  if  the  hand  is  held  close  to  a  pho- 
tographic plate  and  then  exposed  to  X  rays,  a  shadow  picture 
of  the  denser  portions  of  the  hand,  ie.  the 
bones,  is  formed  upon  the  plate.    Fig,  493 
shows  a  copy  of  such  a  picture. 

EADIO-ACTIVITy 

608.  Discovery  of  radio-activity.   In  1896 

Henri  Becq-uerel,  in  Paris,  performed  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  He  wrapped  up  a  pho- 
tographic plate  in  a  piece  of  perfectly  opaque 
black  paper,  laid  a  coin  on  top  of  the  paper, 
and  suspended  above  the  coin  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  mineral  uranium.  He  then  set 
whole  away  in  a  dark  room  and  let  it 
i.  ^A^ieii  he  developed  the  photographic 
plate  he  found  upon  it  a  shadow  picture  of  the  coin  similar 
to  an  X-ray  picture.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  uranium 
possesses  the  property  of  spontaneously  emitting  rays  of  some 
sort  which  have  the  power  of  penetrating  opaque  objects  and  of 
affeeimg  photographic  plates,  just  as  X  rays  do.  He  also  found 
that  these  rays,  which  he  called  -uranium  rays,  are  like  X  rays 
in  that  they  dischai^e  electrically  charged  bodies  on  which  they 
faU,  He  foimd  also  that  the  rays  are  emitted  by  all  uranium 
compounds. 

609.  Radium.  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  Becquerel's  dis- 
covery that  Madame  Curie,  in  Paris,  began  an  investigation  of 
all  the  known  elements,  to  fiud  whether  any  of  the  rest  of  them 
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possessed  the  remarkable  property  which  had  been  found  to 
be  poaaesaed  by  uranium.  She  found  that  one,  and  but  one, 
of  the  remaining  known  elementa,  namely,  thorium,  the  chief 
constitueat  of  Welsbach  mantles,  ia  capable,  together  with  ita 
compounds,  of  producing  the  same  effect.  After  this  discovery 
the  rays  from  all  this  class  of  substances  began  to  be  called 
Becquerel  rays,  and  all  substances  which  emitted  auch  raya 
were  called  radio-active  substances. 

But  in  connection  with  this  investigation  Madame  Curie 
noticed  that  pitchblende,  the  crude  ore  from  which  uranium  is 
extracted,  and  which  consists  largely  of  uranium  oxide,  would 
discharge  her  electroscope  about  four  times  as  fast  as  pure 
uranium.  She  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  radio-activity  of 
pitchblende  could  not  be  due  solely  to  the  uranium  con- 
tained in  it,  and  that  pitchblende  must  therefore  contain 
some  hitherto  unknown  element  which  has  the  property  of 
emitting  Becquerel  rays  more  powerfully  than  uranium  or 
thorium.  After  a  long  and  difficult  search  she  succeeded  in 
separating  from  several  tons  of  pitchblende  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  gram  of  a  new  element  which  was  capable  of  discharg- 
ing an  electroscope  more  than  a  million  times  as  readily  as 
either  uranium  or  thorium.  She  named  this  new  element 
radium. 

filO.  Nature  of  Becquerel  rays.  That  these  rays  which  are 
spontaneously  emitted  by  radio-active  substances  are  not  X 
rays,  in  spite  of  theu-  similarity  in  affecting  a  photographic 
plate,  in  causing  fluorescence,  and  in  discharging  electrified 
bodies,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tiiey  are  found  to  be  deflected 
by  both  magnetic  and  electric  fields,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  they  impart  electric  charges  to  bodies  upon  which  they  falL 
lliese  properties  constitute  strong  evidence  that  radio-active 
6ubstance»  project  from  themselves  electrically  charged  particles. 

But  an  experiment  performed  in  1899  by  Rutherford,  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  showed  that  Becquerel  rays 
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complex,  consisting  of  three  different  types  of  radiation,  which 
he  named  the  alpha,  the  beta,  and  the  gamma  rays.  The  beta 
rays  are  found  to  be  identical  in  all  respects  with  cathode 
rays ;  Le.  t/utf  are  streams  of  electroits  projected  with  velocities 
varying  from  60,000  to  180,000  miles  per  second.  The  alpha 
rays  are  distinguished  from  these  by  their  very  much  smaller 
penetrating  power,  by  their  very  much  greater  power  of  ren- 
dering gases  conductors,  by  their  very  much  smaller  defiecta- 
bility  iu  magnetic  and  electric  fields,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  deflection  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  beta  rays. 
From  this  last  fact,  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1903,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  the  alpha  rays  consist  of  pontively 
charged  particles  ;  and  from  the  amount  of  their  deflectability 
their  mass  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  twice  that  of  the 
hydrogen  atom,  i,e,  about  4000  times  the  mass  of  the  elec- 
tron, and  their  velocity  to  be  about  20,000  mi.  per  second. 
This  diiference  in  the  masses  of  the  alpha  and  beta  particles 
explains  why  the  latter  are  so  much  more  penetrating  than 
the  former,  and  why  the  former  are  so  much  more  efficient  than 
the  latter  in  knocking  to  pieces  the  molecules  of  a  gas  and 
rendering  it  conducting,  A  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  .005  cm. 
thick  cuts  off  completely  the  alpha  rays,  but  offers  practically 
no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  beta  and  gamma  rays. 

The  gamma  rays  are  very  much  more  penetrathig  even  than 
the  beta  rays,  and  are  not  at  all  deflected  by  magnetic  or  electric 
fields.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  X  rays  produced  by 
the  impact  of  the  beta  particles  on  surrounding  matter. 

611.  Crookes'  spiuthariacope.  lu  1903  Sir  William  Crookes  devised  a 
little  inatrumeut,  called  the  spinthariscope,  which  fumiahes  very  direct 
and  striking  evidence  that  particles  are  being  oontinuoasly  shot  off  from 
radium  with  enormoua  velocities.  Radium  itself  in  the  dart  glows  with 
a  light  which  resembles  that  of  the  glowworm,  and  when  placed  near 
certain  substances,  like  I'.inc  sulphide,  it  causes  them  to  tight  up  with  & 
glow  which  is  more  or  less  brilliant,  according  to  the  amount  of  radium 
At  iutnd.    In  the  spinthariaeope  a  tiny  speck  of  radium  R  (Fig,  484) 
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Fic.  4M.  Crookes' 
spinthariBGope 


,  although  this  has 


ia  placed  aboat  a  millimeter  above  a  sine  aulphide  screen  S,  and  tha 
latter  is  then  viewed  through  a  lena  L,  which  gives  from  ten  to  twenty 
diameters   magnification.    The   continuous   soft   glow   of   the   i 
which  is  all  one  sees  with  the  naked  eye,  is  resolved 
by  the  microscope  into  a  thousand  tiny  flashes  of 
light.    The  appearance  is  as  though  the  screen  were 
being  fiercely  bombarded  by  bji  incesaant  rain  of 
projectiles,  each  impact  being  marked  by  a  flash 
of  light,  just  as  sparks  fly  from  a  flint  when  struck 
with   steel.    The  experiment   is   a   very  beautiful 
one,  and  it  furnishes  very  direct  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  radium  is  continuaUy  projecting  parti- 
cles from  itself  at  stupendous  speeds.    The  flaslies 
are  probably  due  to  the  impacts  of  the  alpha,  not 
the  beta,  particles  against  the  zinc  sulphide 
not  yet  been  definitely  proved. 

612.  The  disintegration  of  radio-active  substances.  Whatever 
be  the  cause  of  this  ceaseless  emisaion  of  particles  exhibited 
by  radio-active  substances,  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  ordi- 
nary chemical  reactions ;  for  Madame  Curie  showed,  when  she 
discovered  the  activity  of  thorium,  that  the  activity  of  all  the 
radio-active  substances  is  simply  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  the  active  element  present,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  chemical  compound  in  which 
the  element  is  found.  Thus,  thorium  may  be  changed  from 
a  nitrate  to  a  chloride  or  a  sulphide,  or  it  may  undergo 
any  sort  of  chemical  reaction,  without  any  change  whatever 
being  noticeable  in  its  activity.  Furthermore,  radio-activity 
has  been  found  to  be  independent  of  all  phynical  as  well  as 
chemical  conditions.  The  lowest  cold  or  greatest  heat  does 
not  appear  to  affect  it  in  the  least.  Radio-activity,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  as  unalterable  a  property  of  the  atoms  of  radio- 
active substances  as  is  weight  itself.  For  this  reason  Ruther- 
ford has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  atoms  of  radio-active 
substances  are  slowly  disintegrating  into  simpler  atoms,  and 
has  sought  to  explain  iu  this  way  their  extraordinary  property 
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of  projecting  particles  from  tliemselves.  Thia  hypotheaia  has 
gained  strong  support  from  the  discovery  made  by  the  Eng- 
lishmen Ramsay  and  Soddy,  in  1903,  that  the  element  helium 
seems  to  be  continuously  produced  from  radium.  Just  why 
these  atoms  of  radio-active  substances  are  disintegrating,  and 
just  how  these  new  types  of  matter  are  being  formed,  must, 
of  course,  be  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  But  it  is  at  least 
very  suggestive  to  find  that  the  three  permanently  radio-active 
substances  thus  far  discovered,  the  only  ones  whose  atomic 
weights  have  as  yet  been  found, — namely,  uranium,  thorium, 
and  radium,— possess  the  three  heaviest  atoms  known.  Now, 
according  to  modern  notions  of  molecular  motions,  the  mole- 
eules  of  all  substances  are  in  extremely  rapid  rotation.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  these  rapidly  rotating  systems  of  heavy 
atoms,  such  as  characterize  radio-active  substances,  not  infre- 
quently become  unstable  and  project  off  a  part  of  their  masa. 
Thia  projected  mass  is  perhaps  the  alpha  particle.  What  is 
left  of  the  atom  after  the  explosion  is  a  new  substance  with 
chemical  properties  different  from  those  of  the  original  atom. 
This  new  atom  is,  in  general,  also  unstable  and  breaks  down 
into  something  else.  This  process  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  til!  some  stable  form  of  atom  is  reached.  Somewhere 
in  the  course  of  this  atomic  catastrophe  some  electrons  leave 
the  mass  ;  these  are  beta  raya. 

613.  The  birth  of  radium.  When  a  bit  of  radium  is  viewed 
in  a  spinthariscope  we  see  that  a  multitude  of  little  parti- 
cles are  being  shot  out  every  second.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this  incessant  projection  of  particles,  the  disintegration  of 
radium  is  an  extremely  slow  process.  No  one  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  detect  with  certainty  any  loss  in  the  weight  of  a  given 
specimen,  or  any  diminution  in  its  activity.  Yet  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  both  losing  weight  and  diminishing  ia 
activity,  tor  otherwise  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy, 
the  corner  stone  of  modern  science,  would  be  violated.    T!he 
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reason  that  no  change  can  be  observed  ia  that  the  number  of 
atoms  which  become  unstable  and  "  explode  "  per  second  is 
extremely  small  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  atoms 
present ;  it  is  estimated  in  the  case  of  radium  to  be  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty-eight  and  a  half  billion.  At  this  rate  it  would 
take  as  long  as  eighteen  and  a  half  years  for  a  bit  of  radium 
to  lose  one  hundredth  part  of  its  activity,  and  Jt  would  take  it 
1280  years  to  lose  one  half  of  its  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  estimates,  if  correct,  show  that  in  a  few  thousand  years 
practically  all  the  radium  now  in  existence  will  have  ceased 
to  be  radio-active,  i.e.  will  have  ceased  to  be  radium.  Hence 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  radium  is  either  being  con- 
tinually formed,  or  at  least  has  been  formed  within  the  last 
few  thousand  years.  Experiments  made  in  1905  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  radium  is  being  continuously  produced 
through  the  disintegration  of  uranium.  Since  the  activity  of 
uranium  is  leas  than  one  millionth  of  that  of  radium,  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  uranium  now  on  the  earth  may  be  pushed 
back  as  much  as  a  few  thousand  million  years.  Although 
thia  carries  us  back  to  a  period  so  remote  that  we  can  make 
no  conjectures  as  to  what  physical  or  geological  conditions 
then  existed,  the  question  which  nevertheless  forces  itself 
upon  us  is.  Where  did  the  uranium  come  from  f  Did  it, 
the  heaviest  of  the  elements,  evolve  through  countless  ages 
from  simpler  elements,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  devolving  upon 
the  earth  into  simpler  elements;  and  are  some,  possibly  all, 
of  the  other  elements  only  stages  in  this  process,  the  heavier 
ones  being  perhaps  formed  from  the  lighter  by  the  simple 
addition  of  more  and  more  tings  of  rapidly  rotating  electrons? 
This  is  one  of  the  great  questions  which  we  must  leave  for 
the  physics  of  the  future  to  decide ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  answer  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  All  that  we  can  say 
now  is  that  a  certain  few  of  the  heavy  elements  are  surely  hein^ 
slowly  transmuted  into  other  and  lighter  elements. 
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614.  The  energy  stored  up  in  the  atoms  of  the  elements.   la 

1903  the  two  Frenchmen,  Curie  and  Labord,  made  an  epoch- 
making  discovery.  It  was  that  radium  ia  continually  evolving 
heat  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  calories  per  hour  per 
gram.  This  result  waa  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  fact 
that  the  particles  which  are  continually  flying  off  from  tha 
disintegrating  radium  atoms  subject  the  whole  mass  to  an 
incessant  internal  bombardment  which  would  be  expected  to 
raise  its  temperature.  Curie  and  Labord's  measurement  of  the 
exact  amount  of  heat  evolved  per  hour  enables  us  to  estimate 
how  much  heat  energy  is  evolved  in  the  disintegration  of  one 
gram  of  radium.  It  is  about  two  thousand  million  calories, — 
fully  three  hundred  thousand  times  as  much  as  ia  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  one  gram  of  coal.  Furthermore,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  similar  enormous  quantities  of  energy 
are  locked  up  in  the  atoms  of  all  substances,  existing  there 
in  the  term  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  rotatioa  of  the  electrons. 
J.  J.  Thomson  estiniates  that  enough  energy  is  stored  in  one 
gram  of  hydrogen  to  raise  a  million  tons  through  a  hundred 
yards.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  transformation  of 
this  subatomic  energy  into  heat  which  is  maintaining  the 
temperature  of  the  suu, 

The  most  vitally  interesting  question  which  the  physics  of 
the  future  has  to  face  is.  Is  it  possible  for  man  to  gain  con- 
trol of  this  tremendous  store  of  subatomic  energy  and  to  use 
it  for  his  own  euds  ?  Such  a  result  does  not  now  seem  likely 
or  even  possible  ;  and  yet  the  transformations  which  the  study 
of  physics  has  wrought  in  the  world  within  a  hundred  years 
were  once  just  as  incredible  as  this.  In  view  of  what  physics 
has  done,  is  doing,  and  can  yet  do  for  the  progress  of  the 
world,  can  any  one  be  insensible  either  to  its  value  or  to  its 
fascination ! 
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Aberration,  chromatic,  451 

Absolute  temperature,  136 

Absolute  units,  6 

Absorption,  of  gases,  125  ff.;  spectra, 
456 ;  of  light  waves,  461 ;  and  radia- 
tion, 464 

Acceleration,  defined,  26;  of  gravity, 
29 

Activity,  161 

Aeronauts,  height  of  ascent  of,  68,  70 

Air,  pressure  in,  68;  weight  of,  68; 
compressibility  of,  66 

Air  brake,  78 

Alternator,  319 

Amalgamation  of  zinc  plate,  281 

Ammeter,  268 

Ampere,  267 

Anode,  292 

Arc  light,  308;  automatic  feed  for,  309 

Archimedes,  principle  of,  51;  portrait 
of,  62 

Armature,  ring  ty];>e,  318,  321;  drum 
type,  318,  322 

Artesian  wells,  50 

Atmosphere,  pressure  of,  61;  extent 
and  character  of,  68;  height  of 
homogeneous,  69^  humidity  of,  100 

Atoms,  energy  in,  482 

Back  E.M.F.  in  motors,  328 

Balance,  7 

Balloon,  76 

Barometer,  mercury,  62;  aneroid,  63; 
von  Guericke's,  63;  self-register- 
ing, 68 

Batteries,  primary,  280;  storage,  296 

Beats,  361 

Becquerel,  477 

Bell,  electric,  302 

Bellows,  79 

Binocular  vision,  440 

Boiler,  steam,  188 


Boiling  points,  definition  of,  204 ;  effect 

of  pressure- on,  205;  table  of,  212 
Boyle's  law,  stated,  66;  explained,  86 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  146 
Bunsen,  394 
Buoyancy,  of  liquids,  52;  of  gases,  76 

Caisson,  78 

Calories,  175, 183;  developed  by  electric 
currents,  306 

Camera,  pin-hole,  433 ;  photographic,  433 

Candle  power,  defined,  393;  of  incan- 
descent lamps,  307;  of  arc  lamps, 
308 

Capacity,  electric,  251 

Capillarity,  113  ff. 

Cartesian  diver,  75 

Cathode,  defined,  292 

Cathode  rays,  470 

Cells,  galvanic,  262;  primary,  280;  local 
action  in,  281;  theory  of,  282;  bi- 
chromate, 286;  Daniell,  285;  Le- 
clanch^,  287;  dry,  288;  combinations 
of,  288;  storage,  296 

Center  of  gravity,  22 

Centrifugal  force,  33 

Charles,  law  of,  134 

Chemical  effects  of  currents,  292 

Coefficient  of  expansion,  of  gases,  134, 
137;  of  liquids,  140;  of  soUds,  142 

Coherer,  468 

Cohesion,  106;  properties  depending  on, 
112 

Coils,  magnetic,  properties  of,  299;  cur- 
rents induced  in  rotating,  316 

Cold  storage,  214 

Color,  and  wave  length,  443;  of  bodies, 
445;  compound,  447;  complemen- 
tary, 448;  of  thin  films,  449;  of 
pigments,  449 

Commutator,  320 

Compass,  236 
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Component,  17 

Condensers,  264 

Conduction,  of  heat,  216;  electric,  240 

Conjugate  points,  425,  429 

Conservation  of  energy,  179 

Convection,  219 

Cooling,  and  evaporation,  100,  210;  of 
a  lake,  141;  by  expansion,  178; 
artificial,  by  solution,  207 

Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  310 

Crane,  160 

Critical  angle,  400 

Crooks,  479 

Crystallization,  124 

Curie,  479 

Currents,  wind  and  ocean,  220;  meas- 
urement of  electric,  261  ff . ;  effects  of 
electric,  292 ff. ;  induced  electric,  312 

Curvature,  defined,  421 ;  of  mirror,  426 

Daniell  cell,  285 

Declination,  or  dip,  235 

Density,  defined,  9;  table  of,  9;  for- 
mula for,  10;  methods  of  finding, 
54  ff.;  of  air  below  sea  level,  70; 
of  saturated  vapor,  94 ;  of  electric 
charge,  247 

Dew-point,  99 

Diffusion,  of  gases,  83  and  86 ;  of  liquids, 
89;  of  solids,  105 ;  of  light,  396 

Discord,  378 

Dispersion,  451 

Distillation,  210 

Diving  bell,  77;  suit,  78 

Doppler's  principle,  in  sound,  352;  in 
light,  459 

Dynamo,  principle  of,  312;  rule,  315; 
alternating-current,  318, 319 ;  four- 
pole  direct-current,  322;  series-, 
shunt-,  and  compound-wound,  323 

Dyne,  35 

Eccentric,  188 

Echo,  354 

Edison,  386 

Efficiency,  defined,  170;  of  simple 
machinies,  171;  of  water  motors, 
172 ;  of  steam  engines,  191 ;  of  elec- 
tric lights,  308  ff . ;  of  transformers, 
336 
Eiffel  Tower,  7 
Elasticity,  108 


Electric  charge,  nnit  of,  239;  distribu- 
tion of,  247 

Electrical  machines,  257 

Electricity,  static,  238  if.;  two-fluid 
theory  of,  242 ;  current  of,  261  ff . 

Electrolysis,  theory  of,  282;  of  water, 
293 

Electro-magnet,  301 

Electromotive  force,  defined,  271;  of 
induction,  315;  back,  in  motors, 
328;  in  secondary  circuit,  331;  at 
make  and  break,  332 

Electron  theory,  243,  473,  482 

Electrophorus,  256 

Electroplating,  294 

Electroscope,  240,  245 

Electrotyping,  295 

Energy,  defined,  162;  potential  and 
kinetic,  162;  transformations  of, 
163 ;  formula  for,  165 ;  of  heat,  167 ; 
conservation  of,  179;  of  sun,  181; 
expenditure  of  electric,  305 ;  stored 
in  atoms,  482 

Engine,  steam,  186 ;  compound,  190 ;  gas, 
192 

English  equivalents  of  metric  units,  5 

Equilibrium,  defined,  16;  stable,  23; 
neutral,  24 

Erg,  147 

Ether,  408 

Evaporation,  effect  of  temperature  on, 
90;  effect  of  air  on,  96;  cooling 
effect  of,  100;  freezing  by,  102;  effect 
of  surface  on,  103 ;  of  solids,  105 ;  and 
boiling,  206;  intense  cold  by,  210 

Expansion,  of  gases,  83;  of  liquids,  89; 
unequal,  of  metals,  144;  on  solidi- 
fying, 200 

Eye,  435 

Falling  bodies,  28,  29,  31 

Faraday,  296,  312 

Fields,  magnetic,  231 

Fluorescence,  465 

Focal  length,  of  convex  mirror,  420 ;  of 
concave  mirror,  426;  of  conyex 
lens,  428 

Force,  definition  of,  12;  method  of 
measuring,  12;  composition  of; 
14;  resultant  of,  14;  component  of, 
17 ;  centrifugal,  32;  beneath  liquid, 
%\  lines  of,  230;  fields  of,  231 
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Foncault,  390,  412 

Foucaalt  currents,  333 

Franklin,  249 

Fraunhofer  lines,  458 

Freezing  mixtures,  209 

Freezing  points,  table  of,  199 ;  of  solu- 
tions, 208 

Friction,  167  ff . 

Fundamentals,  defined,  371;  in  pipes, 
380 

Galileo,  26,  29,  59,  388;   portrait  of, 

frontispiece 
Galvanic  cell,  262 
Galvanometer,  266 
Gas  engine,  192 
Gas  meter,  80 
Gay-Lussac,  law  of,  138 
Geissler  tubes,  470 
Gilbert,  235,  238 
Gram,  of  mass,  3 ;  of  force,  12 
Gravitation,  law  of,  20  • 

Gravity,  variation  of,  21;   center  of, 

22 
Guericke,  Otto  von,  63,  64,  73 

Hardness,  112 

Harmony,  366,  378 

Heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of,  174; 
unit  of,  175 ;  produced  by  friction, 
176 ;  produced  by  collision,  177 ;  pro- 
duced by  compression,  177 ;  specific, 
182;  of  fusion,  196;  transference  of , 
216 

Heating,  by  hot  air,  224 ;  by  hot  water, 
225 

Heating  effects  of  electric  currents, 
305 

Helmholtz,  376 

Henry,  Joseph,  376 

Hertz,  467 

Hooke's  law,  110 

Horse  power,  161 

Humidity,  100 

Huygens,  405 

Hydraulic  elevator,  48 

Hydraulic  press,  46 

Hydrometer,  54,  55 

Hydrostatic  paradox,  41 

Hygrometry,  97 

lo&t  manufactured,  213 


Images,  in  plane  mirrors,  416 ;  multiple, 
418;  in  convex  mirrors,  419;  size 
of,  422,  425,  430;  in  concave  mir- 
rors, 423, 427 ;  virtual,  426, 430 ;  real, 
426 ;  by  convex  lenses,  428 ;  by  con- 
cave lenses,  431 

Incandescent  lighting,  307 

Incidence,  angle  of,  395 

Inclined  plane,  18, 156 

Index  of  refraction,  412 

Induction,  magnetic,  229,  236;  electro- 
static, 241;  charging  by,  244;  cur- 
rent, 312;  coil,  330,  333 

Inertia,  32 

Intensity,  of  sound,  347 ;  of  light,  392 

Interference,  of  sound,  361,  363;  of 
light,  405 

Ions,  282,  286,  292 

Jackscrew,  157 

Joule,  147,  176, 179,  307 

Kelvin,  136 

Kilogram,  the  standard,  4 
Kinetic  energy,  162, 165 
Kirchoff ,  459 

Laminated  cores,  334 

Lamps,  incandescent,  307;  Nemst,  309 

Lantern,  projecting,  434 

Leclanch^  cell,  287 

Lenses,  428 ;  formula  for,  431 ;  magni- 
fying power  of,  437;  achromatic, 
452 

Lenz's  law,  313 

Levdl,  of  water,  44 ;  carpenter's,  57 

Lever,  151  ff. 

Leyden  jar,  255 

Light,  speed  of,  388;  intensity  of,  392; 
reflection  of,  3Q6;  refraction  of, 
398;  nature  of,  404;  interference 
of,  406 ;  dispersion  of,  451 ;  electro- 
magnetic theory  of,  469 

Lightning,  249 

Lines,  of  force,  230;  isogenic,  235 

Liquid-air  machine,  212 

Liquids,  densities  of,  9;  pressure  in, 
38;  transmission  of  pressure  by, 
45;  incompressibility  of,  65 

Local  action,  281 

Locomotive,  189 

Londne^  of  soand,  347 
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ICachine,  Hqoid-air,  212 

Machines,  general  law  of,  164;  efficien- 
cies of,  171;  electrical,  257 

Magdeburg  hemispheres,  64 

Magnet,  natural,  227;  poles  of,  228; 
electro-,  301 

Magnetism,  227  if. ;  nature  of,  232 ;  ter- 
restrial, 234 

Magnif  jring  power,  of  lens,  437 ;  of  tele- 
scope, 438  ;  of  microscope,  439 

Manometric  flames,  374 

Mass,  unit  of,  3;  measurement  of,  9 

Matter,  three  states  of,  105 

Maxwell,  86,  470 

Mechanical  advantage,  150 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  174 

Melting  points,  table  of,  199 

Meter,  standard,  3 

Michelson,  389,  390,  412 

Microscope,  439 

Mirrors,  416;  convex,  419;  concave, 
423;  formula  for,  431 

Mixtures,  method  of,  184 

Molecular  forces,  in  solids,  107;  in 
liquids,  113 

Molecular  motions,  in  gases,  82;  in 
liquids,  88;  hi  solids,  104 

Molecular  nature  of  magnetism,  232 

Molecular  velocities,  85,  87 

Moments  of  force,  152 

Momentum  defined,  33 

Mont  Blanc,  68,  70 

Morse,  303 

Motion,  uniformly  accelerated,  25; 
laws  of,  32;  perpetual,  180 

Motor,  electric,  principle  of,  326 ;  street- 
car, 327 

Musical  instruments,  384  ff . 

Newton,  law  of  gravitation,  20;  por- 
trait of,  20 ;  laws  of  motion  of,  32 ; 
and  corpuscular  theory,  405 

Niagara,  166 

Nodes,  in  pipes,  364 ;  in  strings,  370 

Noise  and  music,  351 

Nonconductors,  of  heat,  218;  of  elec- 
tricity, 240 

Oersted,  263 
Ohm,  275,  276 
Opera  glass,  440 
Optical  instruments,  433        , 


Organ  pipes,  380,  384 
Oscillatory  discharge,  466 
Overtones,  371,  381 

Parachute,  77 

Parallel  connections,  289 

Parallelogram  law,  16 

Pascal,  45,  61 

Pendulum,  force-moving.  19;  compen- 
sated, 143 

Permeability,  230 

Perrier,  62 

Perrotin,  389 

Phonograph,  386 

Photometers,  393,  394 

Pisa,  tower  of,  29 

Pitch,  cause  of,  352;  and  wave  length, 
349 

Polarization,  of  galvanic  cells,  284;  of 
light,  415 

Potential,  defined,  251;  unit  of,  253; 
measurement  of,  254,  269,  272 

Power,  161 

Pressure,  in  liquids,  38;  defined,  43;  in 
air,  58 ;  amount  of  atmospheric,  61 ; 
of  saturated  vapor,  95 ;  effect  of,  on 
freezing,  202;  in  primary  and 
secondary,  336 

Prism,  refraction  through,  402 

Pulley,  48,  148  ff . 

Pump,  air,  73;  water,  74;  force,  76 

Quality  of  musical  notes,  373 

Radiation,  thermal,  221 ;  invisible,  461 ; 
and  temperature,  463;  and  absorp- 
tion, 464;  electrical,  466 

Radio-activity,  476 

Radiometer,  461 

Radium,  discovery  of,  476;  birth  of, 
481 

Rainbow,  452 

Ramsey,  480 

Rays,  infra-red,  461;  ultra-violet,  462; 
cathode,  471 

Reflection,  of  sound,  354;  of  light,  395; 
total,  399,  401 

Refraction,  of  light,  398;  by  atmos- 
phere, 404;  index  of,  412 ;  explana- 
tion of,  412 

Regelation,  201 
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Resistance,  electric,  defined,  273;  spe- 
cific, 273 ;  unit  of,  274 ;  laws  of,  274 ; 
internal,  276 ;  measurement  of,  277 

Resonance,  acoustical,  357:  electrical, 
466 

Resultant,  14 

Retinal  fatigue,  449 

Right-hand  rule,  265,  300 

Roemer,  388 

Rontgen,  470,  474 

Rowland,  179 

Rumford,  393 

Rutherford,  478 

Saturation,  of  vapors,  90 ;  of  solutions, 
122;  magnetic,  23^ 

Scales,  musical,  366 ;  diatonic,  367 

Screw,  157 

Series  connections,  288 

Shadows,  391 

Shunts,  279 

Singing  fiame,  378 

Siphon,  explanation  of,  71 ;  aspirating, 
72 

Soap  films,  115,  443 

Solar  spectrum,  457,  463 

Solution,  of  solids,  121 ;  effect  of  evap- 
orating, 123 

Sonometers,  369 

Sound,  sources  of,  343;  speed  of,  344; 
nature  of,  346;  musical,  351;  re- 
flection of,  354;  foci,  356;  interfer- 
ence of,  361 

Sounder,  303 

Sounding-boards,  360 

Sources  of  light,  409 

Spark,  length  and  potential,  254 

Spark,  oscillatory  nature  of,  467;  in 
vacuum,  470 

Speaking  tubes,  348 

Specific  gravity,  10 

Specific  heat,  defined,  183;  table  of, 
185 

Spectra,  continuous,  454;  bright-line, 
455 

Spectrum  analysis,  456 

Speed,  of  sound,  343;  of  light,  388;  of 
light  in  water,  410;  of  electric 
waves,  467 

Spinthariscope,  479 

Spring,  intermittent,  72 

Steam,  engine,  187  ff . ;  turbine,  194 


Stereoscope,  440 
Strings,  laws  of,  369 
Sun,  energy  derived  from,  181 
Sympathetic  vibrations,  of  sound,  377; 
electrical,  466 

Telegraph,  302,  304;  wireless,  468 
Telephone,  338  ff . 
Tele8cope,astronomical,438;  terrestrial, 

439 
Temperature,   measurement   of,    129; 

absolute,  135;  low,  136;  critical, 

211 
Tenacity,  108 
Thermometer,  Galileo's,  129;  mercury, 

130;    Fahrenheit,   131;    gas,   132; 

maximum  and  minimum,  136 ;  the 

dial,  144 
Thomson,  243,  472,  482 
Toepler-Holtz,  257 
Torricelli,  experiment  of,  60 
Transformer,  335,  337 
Transmission,  electrical,  337 ;  of  sound, 

343 ff.;  of  light,  388 
Transmitter,  telephone,  340 
Turbine,  water,  173;  steam,  194 

Units,  of  length,  1,  2 ;  of  area,  2 ;  of 
volume,  2 ;  of  mass,  2,  4 ;  of  time, 
5;  three  fundamental,  5;  C.G.S., 
6 ;  of  force,  12,  35 ;  of  work,  147 ; 
of  power,  161;  of  heat,  175;  of 
magnetism,  229 ;  of  electricity,  239; 
of  potential,  253;  of  current,  267, 
296;  of  resistance,  274;  of  light, 
393 

Vacuum,  sound  in,  444 ;  spark  in,  470 

Vaporization,  heat  of,  203 

Velocity,  defined,  25;  of  falling  body, 

27,  30;  of  sound,  343;  of  light,  388 
Ventilation,  223 
Vibration,  numbers,  368;   of  strings, 

369;  forced,  360;  sympathetic,  377 
Visual  angle,  436 
Volt,  263 
Volta,  263,  266 
Voltmeter,  269 

Water,  density  of,  3;  city  supply  of,  40; 
maximum  density  of,  140;  wheels, 
172;  ezpansio]iQt^QTaLiMK:£iab%^*'S^ 
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Watt,  162, 189 

Waves,  condensational,  349 ;  water,  350 ; 

longitudinal  and  transverse,  351; 

light,    transverse,    413;     electric, 

467 
Wave  length,  defined,  348 ;  formula  for, 

349;  of  yellow  light,  408;  of  other 

lights,  444 
Wave  theory  of  light,  404 
Weighing,  method  of  substitution,  8 
Weights,  7 
Wheel,  and  axle,  156;  gear,  158;  worm, 

158;  water,  172 


White  light,  nature  of,  445 
Windlass,  160 

Wimshurst  electrical  machine,  259 
Wireless  telegraphy,  468 
Work,    defined,    146;    units   of,    147; 
principle  of,  155 

X  rays,  474 

Yard,  1 

Yerkes  telescope,  439 

Zeiss  binocular,  441 
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